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WHISTLE-BINKIE. 

FOURTH  SEBIEa 


BOST  CHEEEIT  APPLES. 
Air—"  Whati  a'  the  iteer^" 

CoMS  awa',  baimie* 

For  your  bawbee. 
Rosy  cheekit  apples 

Ye  shall  hae  three : 
A*  sae  fou'  o'  hinny. 

They  diappit  frae  the  tree  i 
Lijce  your  bonny  bA* 

A'  the  sweeter  they  are  wee. 

Come  awa*,  baimie, 

Dinna  shake  your  head ; 
Ye  mind  me  o'  my  ain  bairn, 

Lang»  lang,  dead. 
Ah  I  for  lack  0*  noiirlshment 

He  drappit  frae  the  tree ; 
Like  your  bonny  sel*, 

A'  the  sweeter  he  was  wee. 

Oh  I  anld  frail  folk 
Are  like  auld  £ruit  trees ; 

They  oanna  stand  the  gnarl 
O'  the  oauld  winter  breeze. 


But  hearen  tok's  the  fruit  \ 

Tho*  earth  forsake  the  tree ;  | 

An*  we  mourn  our  fairy  blonoms, 
A'  the  iweeter  they  were  vee. 

Oome  awa',  haimie. 

For  your  bawbee, 
Roey  cheekit  apples 

Ye  ehallhae  three  t 
A'aaefou'o'hinny, 

They  drappit  frae  the  tree ; 
Like  your  bonny  ael't 

A*  the  sweeter  they  are  wee. 


THE  SLEBPT  WEB  LADDIE. 

Arb  ye  no  gaun  to  wauken  the  day*  ye  rogue  ' 
Your  parrltoh  is  ready  and  cule  in  the  cog ; 
Auld  bawdrons  sae  gaucy,  and  Tarn  o*  that  ilk, 
Wad  fain  hae  a  drap  o'  the  wee  laddie's  milk. 

There's  a  wee  burd  singin'— "  get  up,  get  up  J " 
Loeh  I  listen  it  cries,  « tak'  a  whup,  tak*  a  whup ! " 
But  I'll  '*  heat  a  wummil  **— a  far  better  plan— 
Or  pouthOT  his  pow,  wi'  a  waterin'-can.- 

There's  claes  to  wash— and  the  house  to  redde, 
4nd  I  oanna  begin  till  I  mak*  the  bed ; 
For  I  count  it  nae  brag  to  be  clever  as  some* 
Wha,  while  bakin*  a  bokin,  can  soop  the  lum. 

*Tis  nine  o'clock  t  and  father,  ye  ken, 
Has  scrimpitly  time  a  minute  to  qien'  I 
But  a  blink  o'  his  wifie  and  bairn  on  her  knee. 
Aye  lightens  his  toil,  tho*  sair  it  may  be. 


So  get  sp  to  your  purritoh  I  and  on  wi'  your  dMt) 
Theic'sa  fire  on  might  warm  the  Norlan  hraee! 
For  a  pairitcfa  oog,  and  a  olean  hearth-stane 
Are  aaut  and  auoker  in  our  town-en'. 


(IfP^ 


DREAUINGS  OF  THE  BEREAVED. 
AiA. — **  LochabtT  no  more,** 

Turn  morning  breaks  bonnie  o'er  mountain  an*  stream^ 

An'  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  o'  my  dream ; 
The  gond  light  of  morning  is  sweet  to  the  ee ; 

But  ghoet-gatherlng  midnight,  thou'rt  dearer  to  me  : 
The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my  sight, 

An*  fairer  creations  arise  to  the  night ; 
When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleep-sealed  my  ee, 

Then  bright  are  the  Yisions  awaken'd  to  me ! 

O !  oome  Spirit-Mother— discourse  of  the  hours, 

My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beatings  to  yours ; 
When  heart-woren  wishes  in  soft  counsel  fell 

On  ears— how  unheedf ul  prov'd  sorrow  might  tell ' 
That  deathless  affection— nae  trial  could  break. 

When  a*  else  forsook  me  ye  wouldna  forsake ; 
Then  come,  O  my  mother !  come  often  to  me. 

An*  soon  an*  for  ever  I'll  oome  unto  thee. 

An*  thou  shrouded  loTeliness!  soul- winning  Jean, 
How  cold  was  thy  hand  on  my  bosom  yestreen  I 

Twas  kind— for  the  lowe  that  your  ee  kindled  there. 
Will  bum— ay  an*  bum— 'till  that  breast  beats  nae  mair. 


Onr  baimies  deep  round  me,  O  bleis  ye  their  ileep  I 
Your  ain  dark-ee'd  Willie  will  wauken  an'  weep ; 

But  blithe  in  his  weepin',  hell  tell  me  how  you 
Hia  heaven-hamed  mammie  waa  *'  dawtin'  hit  brou.'  * 

Tho'  dark  be  our  dwelling— our  happing  tho'  bare, 

And  night  creeps  around  us  in  cauldnesa  and  care, 
Affection  will  warm  us ;  for  bright  are  the  beams 

That  halo  our  hame  in  yon  dear  land  of  dreams : 
Then  weel  may  I  welcome  the  night's  deathy  reign—     - 

Wi*  souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  me  then  ! 
The  goud  light  of  morning  is  lightless  to  me. 

But  O  for  the  night  wi'  its  ghost  rerelrie  t 


THE  WELLS  O'  WEARIE. 
AiR^*'  Bonny  hotue  o'  Airlie," 

SwBBTLY  shines  the  sun  on  auld  Edinbro*  toun. 
And  mak's  hw  look  young  and  oheerie ; 

Yet  I  maun  awa'  to  spend  the  afternoon 
At  the  lanesome  wells  o*  Wearie. 

And  you  maun  gang  wi'  me,  my  winsome  Mary  Griere, 

There's  nought  in  the  world  to  fear  ye ; 
For  I  hae  ask'd  your  minnie,  and  she  has  gien  ye  leave 

To  gang  to  the  wells  o'  Wearie. 

O  the  sun  winna  blink  in  thy  bonny  blue  een. 

Nor  tinge  the  white  brow  o'  my  dearie, 
For  111  shade  a  bower  wi'  rashes  lang  and  green, 

By  the  lanesome  wells  o'  Wearie. 

«  Pkttinf  hb  fenhoed* 


Bat  Mary,  my  love,  beware  ye  dinna  glowM 

At  year  form  In  the  water  sae  dearly, 
Or  the  fairy  will  change  ye  into  a  wee  wee  flower, 

And  you'll  grow  by  the  wells  o'  Wearie. 

Yestreen,  as  I  wauoered  there  a'  alane, 

I  felt  unoo  donf  and  drearie. 
For  wanting  my  Mary  a'  around  me  was  but  pain 

At  the  lanesome  wells  o'  Wearie. 

Let  fortune  or  fame  their  minions  deceire. 

Let  fate  look  gruesome  and  eerie ; 
True  glory  and  wealth  are  mine  wi'  Mary  Grieve, 

When  we  meet  by  the  wells  o'  Wearie. 

Then  gang  wi'  me,  my  bonny  Mary  Grieve, 

Nae  danger  will  daur  to  oome  near  ye. 
For  I  hae  ask'd  your  minnie,  and  she  has  gien  ye  leave 

To  gang  to  the  wells  o*  Wearie. 


MY  WIFIB  AN'  ME. 

AfR— "  TodcUm'  &u<  and  toddlin'  ben." 

Thi  laddies  now  laugh  at'my  wifie  and  me, 
Tho'  anld  aboon  countin',  yet  canty  are  we  ; 
They  scarce  can  believe  me,  when  aften  I  say 
My  Kate  and  her  Jo  were  ance  blithesome  as  they. 
My  wifie  an'  me,  my  wifie  an*  me. 
What  gan  them  a'  laugh  at  my  wiiie  an'  me  f 


Now  wither'd  an'  cripple,  an'  maistly  aa  frail 
Aa  fhe  wa'a  o'  oar  honafe  that  rook  i*  the  gale ; 
Wha  anoe  wi'  the  la«ea  eould  Jig  it  wi*  me ; 
Or  ahaw'd  do  a  leg*  an*  wha  loapit  aae  hie  ? 
Hy  wifie  an*  me,  &o. 

Thongh  my  pow  is  now  bel'  aa  the  howe  o'  my  han'. 
An*  the  orap  on  my  ohin*i  like  the  down  o'  the  swan. 
The  day's  heen  my  haffets  f  u'  riohly  were  olad. 
When  the  een  now  sae  dim  oould  be  match'd  wi'  the  gletl 
My  wifie  an'  me,  &o. 

An*  Kate!  my  auld  lassie,  it  seems  like  yestreen 
Sin'  ye  were  run  after  frae  momin'  to  een ) 
Then  happy  the  lad  frae  ye'k«  ee  oould  b^piile 
What  his  fancy  might  count  as  the  gift  o'  a  smile. 
My  wifie  an*  me,  &a 

A'  day  what  a  steer  did  ye  mak*  in  my  breast ; 
Night  fauldit  her  wings,  but  she  brought  me  nae  rest ; 
My  blude  gallop'd  wild  aa  a  oowte  owre  the  green. 
An'  my  heart  it  gaed  dnntin*  the  lang  simmer  een. 
My  wifie  an'  me,  dec 

But  Katy,  my  daWtie  I  tho'  auld  we  hae  grown. 
The  lore's  but  the  firmer  sae  early  was  sown ; 
As  oanty's  we're  speel'd  it  we'll  slip  down  life's  brae. 
An'  well  creep  aye  the  doeer  the  langer  we  gae. 
My  wifie  an'  me,  my  wifie  an*  me. 
Just  let  them  laugh  on  at  my  wifie  an'  me  I 


JOHN  BUOHAN. 
AfR,— «  The  deU  among  (k$  tailart*** 
Ub's  adoooe-leukln,  fair-spoken  oarle,  John  Buohan— 
Bnt  nane  i'  fhe  pariah  mann  thraw  wi'  John  Buohan ; 
Ha  bat  power  o*  the  laird,  o'  the  paratm,  an'  people, 
Thekejio*  the  kirk,  an*  the  tow  o'  the  eteeple  I 

Do  ye  want  a  new  taok?  are  ye  ca'd  to  the  seasion? 
Hae  ye  qnarrell'd  wi'  neeboure,  an'  i'  the  tranegreasion  ? 
Hae  ye  meetin'  to  hand  i'  the  kirk,  or  the  dachan  ? 
Do  ye  want  thebell  rung?  ye  mann  apeak  to  John  Buohan ! 

Theret  weight  in  hia  word !  do  ye  wonder  what'a  made  it  f 
111  tell  ye  that  too,  though  ita  nane  to  our  oredit ; 
He  ke^M  the  braw  shop  at  the  oroaa  o'  the  claohan. 
An*  we're  a'  deep  in  debt  to  our  merohant,  John  Buohan  I 

An*  the  fear,  an*  the  terror  o*  polndin'  an'  hornin', 
An'tumin'  na  out  at  the  haaldbeagWt*  wamin'. 
Without  bield  or  bannook,  wi'  aoaroe  rag  or  rauohan, 
Make  the  hail  parish  wag  at  the  wind  o'  John  Bnohan  I 


i/jl^uu/a^ 


MT  AIN  HAME  AT  E'EN. 
Am—**And  sae  MriB  we  yet" 
Lbt  tiie  dnmthy,  booain',  tipplin'  loon,  that  doeana  loe  hia 

hame, 
Wha  throwe  awa'  his  wita  an'  gear  wl'  ilka  gill-house  dame- 
Elan  let  him  a*  hia  pleaaurea  fin'  in  the  nightly  rerel  aoene ; 
But  mine  lies  a'  in  Maggie,  an*  my  ain  hame  at  e'en. 
My  ain  hame  at  e'en,  O  my  ain  hame  at  e'en ; 
Where  aweeteat  amilea  hing  o'er  me,  at  my  ain  hame 
at  e'en. 


*  A  ■herUPft-offieer. 
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liow  glailaome  pass  my  honn  wi'  my  bomile  M^  ne  leal  I 
An',  to  see  oar  tender  pledges  rompin'  roan*  oar  oosie  biel*; 
Where,!*  their  gleesome  faoes,  ilka  mither-feature  's  seen. 
For  we  live  an*  love  thegither  at  our  ain  heme  at  e'en. 

My  ain  hame  at  e*en,  &e» 
Tho'  0*  this  warld's  gear  we  can  boast  but  little  share, 
We're  contented  aye,  an*  happy,  sae  we  wish  for  naething 

mair; 
I  wadna  change  for  kingly  ha',  or  pearl-muntit  Queen  1 
8ae  dear  to  me  is  Maggie,  an'  my  ain  hame  at  e'en. 

My  ain  hame  at  e'en,  &c 

Should  the  chiel  wi'  the  shearin'  hook,  an'  chafts  sae  lank 

an' thin, 
C<nne  an'  steal  awa'  my  Maggie  fair,  an*  leare  pair  me 

behin', 
Nae  mair  would  cheerie  smiles  erer  welcome  me,  I  ween, 
But  a'  be  dooffand  dfearie  at  my  ain  hame  at  e'en. 

My  ain  hame  at  e'en,  &0i 
I'd  rather,  when  he  comes,  he'd  lay  a  paw  on  ilka  pow, 
Twould  sare  the  carle  a  tramp,  an'  hae  twa  for  ane,  I  trow ; 
Gin  hell  gi'e's  a  bit  respite,  syne,  gold  day  to  ilka  irlen'. 
Well  tak  the  road  thegither  to  our  lang  hame  at  e'en. 
Our  lang  hame  at  e'en,  to  our  lang  hame  at  e'en, 
«<  Hand  in  hand  "  well  toddle  on  to  our  lang  hame  at 
e'en. 


f^l 


THE  KNIGHT'S  RETURN. 
Fair  Ellen,  here  again  I  stand. 

All  dangers  now  are  o'er ; 
No  sighyto  reach  my  natire  land. 

Shall  rend  my  bosom  more. 


Ah  I  oft,  bejond  the  heaving  mafo. 

I  moum'd  at  Fate'a  decree ; 
1  wiBhed  bat  to  be  baok  again 

To  Scotland  and  to  thee. 

0  EUen  I  how  I  priaed  thy  lore. 
In  foreign  huids  afar ! 

Upon  my  hehn  I  bore  thy  glove 
ThroQgh  thickest  ranks  of  war. 

And  as  the  pledge,  in  battle-field, 
Recall'd  thy  charms  to  me, 

1  breath'd  a  prayer  behind  my  shield 
For  Scotland  and  for  thee. 

I  scarce  can  tell  how  eagerly 

My  eyes  were  hither  oast. 
When,  faintly  rising  o'er  the  sea. 

These  hills  appeared  at  hist. 
My  very  heart,  as  on  the  shore 

I  bounded  light  and  free. 
Declared  by  throbs  the  love  I  bore 

To  Scotland  and  to  thee. 

Thro'  aU  the  days  it  has  been  mine 

In  other  climes  to  roam, 
I've  seen  no  lovelier  form  than  thine, 

No  sweeter  spot  than  home. 
The  wealth  is  much,  the  honours  rare. 

That  Fortune  shower'd  on  me ; 
And  these,  beloved  I  I  come  to  share, 

'Midst  Scothmd's  hills,  with  thee  I 
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WILLIE'S  AWAY! 
MuHe  bp  Mr.  M*Leod. 
Tbs  last  wreath  o'  winter  has  fled  frae  the  hill— 
The  breeze  whispers  low  to  the  marmaring  rill— 
The  spring  smiles  around  me»  and  ilka  thing's  gay, 
Bat  what  shall  delight  me  ?— my  Willie's  away ! 

I  smile  as  they  bid  me,  when  neeboors  are  nigh— 
I  Joke  as  I  dow,  when  the  Jest  ciroles  by— 
I  tell  them  I'm  cheery,  but  sighs  tell  them— nay— 
I  oanna  dissemble— my  Willie's  away  I 

I  busk  me  wi'  claes  that  it  pleased  him  to  see— 
I  wear  the  lore  token  that  Willie  gae  me— 
The  sangs  he  lo'ed  maist  I  wad  sing  a'  the  day, 
But  saut  tears  prevent  me— my  Willie's  away. 

When  the  bright  star  o*  gloaming  climbs  up  in  the  sky, 
I  start,  ere  I  wist,  to  our  trysting  to  hie ; 
Alake  1  my  pnir  heart's  fa*&  to  sorrow  a  prey. 
There's  nane  there  to  meet  me— my  Willie's  away. 

The  same  leaves  that  sighed  where  my  faither  was  laid— 
The  autumn  wind  strewed  o'er  my  mother's  cauld  bed— 
They  left  me  in  childhood,  and  ah  I  well  a-day  I— 
My  last  Joy's  departed— my  WiUie's  away. 


O  JBANIB,  WHY  THAT  LOOK  SAE  CAULD  f 
**  O  JsANis  1  why  that  look  sae  oauld 

And  withering  to  me  now  ? 
And  wherefore  scowls  that  cloud  o'  gloom 

Upon  thy  bonnie  brow  ? 


u 


1^  hat  hae  I  laid,  what  hae  I  doiia» 
To  draw  sio  looks  frae  thoe  ? 

Is  this  thy  loTB— thy  fond  regard, 
Sae  latdy  pledged  to  me  ?** 

**0  Jamie  I  spier  na  that  at  m ;, 

Bat  guess  the  canse  yoursel*, 
Te  thodht,  yestreen,  ye  werena  seen 

Alang  wi' honnie  Bell  ? 
Your  arm  enclaspit  ronnd  herwaitfti 

Tour  oheek  to  her's  was  laid. 
And  mony  a  melting  kiss  she  gat 

WhUe  row'd  within  yoor  plaid.** 

"Olaasiedearl  why  rex  yonrsel* 

Wi*  jealoos  thoohts  and  mean. 
For  I  was  twenty  miles  and  mair 

Awa*  frae  hame  yestreen  7 
I  gaedto  see  my  sister  deax^ 

A  gift  she  sent  to  thee ; 
And  see— thon  maon  this  necklace  wear 

That  day  thon'rt  wed  to  me." 

**And  are  you  then  still  true  to  me? 

Ill  ne'er  f(»gi*e  mysel* ; 
O  what  oonld  tempt  me  to  heUeve 

Ton'd  quit  your  Jean  for  Bell  ? 
But  theie's  my  hand— 111  never  mair 

Dream  foolish  thoohts  o*  thee, 
But  love  wi'  a'  a  woman's  love, 

TiU  light  forsake  mine  e'e* 


^i^^  ^4^ 
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OUR  Allf  BURN  SIDE. 

Af  B,— "  The  Brier  BuOL' 

Oh  I  weel  I  mind  the  days,  bj  our  ftin  bum  dde. 
When  we  clam  the  sunny  braes,  by  our  ain  bum  side  • 

When  flowers  were  blooming  fair. 

And  we  wandoed  free  o*  care. 
For  happy  hearts  were  there,  by  our  ain  bom  dde ! 

Oh !  biythe  was  ilka  sang,  by  our  ain  bum  side, 
Nor  huigest  day  seemed  lang,  by  our  ain  bum  side ; 

When  we  decked  our  woodland  queen 

In  the  rashy  chaplet  green. 
And  gay  she  look'd,  I  ween»  by  our  ain  bumside  i 

Put  the  bloom  hath  left  the  flower,  by  oar  ain  bum  side, 
And  gathering  tempests  lower,  by  our  ain  bum  side ; 

The  woods— no  longer  green, 

Brare  the  wintry  blasts  sae  keen, 
/\  nd  their  withered  leaves  are  seen,  by  our  ain  bora  side. 

And  the  little  band  is  gane,  f  rae  our  ain  bum  side. 
To  meet,  ah !  ne'er  again,  by  our  ain  bum  side ; 

And  the  winter  of  the  year 

Suits  the  heart  both  lane  and  sere. 
For  the  happy  ne*er  appear,  by  onr  ain  bum  side. 


u 

DUNCAN  DHU'S  TRIBULATIONS. 

AiA~"  Kmiera$Me.'* 
Nainul  was  pom  a  aheatleman. 

An'  wadna  work  ava,  man ! 
Sae  ribbana  till  her  ponnet  preen 'd  ; 

An'  aholn'd  the  Forty-twa,  man. 
Ta  sergeant  was  a  lawlan*  loon. 

An'  Uok'd  her  like  a  pa',  man ; 
Her  Hedan  stamack  no  like  tat. 

An'  sae  she  ran  awa',  man. 

She  shanged  her  name  frae  Dimoan  Dhu 

To,  wAot,  she  winoa  tell,  man  ; 
But  Donald  Qun  or  Ranald  Mhor 

Shost  salr'd  her  torn  as  well,  man. 
Syne  tenk  ta  tramp  wi*  a'  her  speei 

Beyond  G-lenooher  fell,  man, 
An'  wi'  a  pand  o'  pretty  men 

She  wrought  ta  ouskie  stell,  man. 

She  gather'd  gear  frae  year  to  year. 

An'  made  ta  pot  play  prown,  man ; 
But  Sborok  ta  tird  gat  in  a  rage, 

An*  swore  he'd  put  her  down,  man  { 
Syne  sent  ta  looal  yolunteers. 

Led  by  ta  ganger  loon,  man, 
An'cmsh'd  her  stell,  and  proke  her  worm« 

An'  oraok'd  her  vera  croon,  man. 

They  pu'd  her  wte  bit  bothie  doMm, 

Her  maat  pnmt  on  ta  fluir,  man ; 
They  dang  her  parrels  a*  to  stares. 

They  wefe  sae  onrst  an'  duir,  man. 
They  teuk  her  onskies,  stoup  an'  roup, 

An*,  ochi  she  was  a  puir  man ; 
There  wasna  slo  a  fell  stramash 

Sin'  days  o'  Shirra  Mnlr,  man  ? 


u 

At  last  the  gsuger's  oolley*  etan. 

An'  apoked  a  lang  oratioii» 
How  **  Shorob  was  no  to  baud  nor  bind. 

An'  greetin'  wi'  Tozation  ; 
An*  she'll  maun  pay  ta  fifty  pound 

To  oover  her  tran^nression. 
Or  gang  to  Inverara  shall 

For  leecit  instillation." 

Ochonel  oohone!  they  lodged  her  deep 

Into  ta  Massymore,  man, 
Ta  rattonses  an'  mioes  danced 

Shantreuse  about  the  floor,  man  ; 
But  Donald  Oig,  ta  shailor-laad. 

Forgot  to  look  ta  door,  man— 
An*  noo  she  works  ta  pigger  stell 

Nor  e'er  she  wrought  pefore,  man ! 


WAT  O'  THE  HOWE. 

Air—*'  The  Laird  o'  Cockpm," 

Wha  e'er  oame  owre  Soutra  kenned  Wat  o'  the  Howe, 
Wi'  the  smooth  sleekit  tongue,  and  the  beld  shining  powe, 
A*  the  Tweed  and  the  Gala,  frae  Kelso  to  Stowe, 
Had  a' some  giff  gaffin*  wi'  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 
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His  wee  honae  etood  lown  in  the  neak  o'  the  hill. 

Sea  oonihiei  that  nane  e'er  oam'  ont  on  ae  gill ; 

E*en  the  mell-nebbit  priest  ne'er  could  win  bye  the  lowci 

But  he'd  step  in  to  pree  wi'  auld  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 

The  diappy  he  said  too,  he  brew'd  it  himsel*. 

He  said  sae,  tho'  whaur  ne'er  a  bodie  could  tell ; 

They  whiles  smell'd  some  peat-reek  ayont  the  whin  knowe. 

Yet  ne'er  found  the  stell  o'  auld  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 

He  dealt  in  nicknuokets,  tho'  a'  on  the  sly, 
Oin  he'd  what  they  wanted  nae  wifie  gaed  bye ; 
They  gat  tea  an'  baoko  for  hamilt-made  tow. 
An'  a  wee  drap  to  tak'  it  frae  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 

The  oadgers*  an'  oolliers'  carts  aye  at  the  door. 
In  a  oanld  winter  day  ye  might  countit  a  soore, 
An'  the  naigs  they  might  nicher,  the  oolUes  bow  wow, 
But  they  ne'er  lif tit  early  frae  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 

Twas  strange  that  the  gangers  could  ne'er  fin'  him  out ; 
'Twas  strange  that  nae  smugglers  were  e'er  gann  about ; 
"Twas  strange  that  e'en  red-coats  the  loon  oouldna  oowe. 
Nor  find  out  the  dee  howff  o'  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 

Yet  aiblins  yell  guess  how  a'  this  cam'  to  be, 
Wat  oouldna  be  seiaed,  for  nae  smuggler  was  he. 
But  smuggled  gear's  cheap,  (sae  a'  puir  bodies  trow,} 
Though  they  gatna  great  gaffins  frae  Wat  o*  the  Howe. 

Wat  livit  ere  his  time,  like  a'  ither  great  men. 
The  tree  that  he  plantit  has  flourish'd  since  then, 
Tet  I  ne'er  hear  Cheap  John,  wi'  his  roupin  bell  Jo  w& 
But  I  think  on  the  alee  tricks  o'  Wat  o'  the  Howe. 
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BAD  LUCK  TO  THIS  MARCHING.* 
Air.—"  Paddy  O'CarroUr 

Bad  luok  to  thia  marohing, 

Pipe-claying  and  starching ; 
How  neat  one  must  be  to  be  killed  by  the  French  1 

I'm  sick  of  parading, 

Through  wet  and  cowld  wading, 
Or  standing  all  night  to  be  shot  in  a  trench. 

To  the  tune  of  a  fife, 

They  dispose  of  your  life. 
You  surrender  your  soul  to  some  illigant  lilt, 

Now  I  like  Ganyowen, 

When  I  hear  it  at  home. 
But  it's  not  half  so  sweet  when  you're  going  to  be  kilt. 

Then  though  up  late  and  early. 

Our  pay  comes  so  rarely, 
The  devil  a  farthing  weVe  ever  to  spare ; 

They  say  some  disaster, 

Befel  the  paymaster ; 
In  my  conscience  I  think  that  the  money's  not  there. 

And,  Just  think,  what  a  blunder  ; 

They  won't  let  us  plunder. 
While  the  convents  invite  ua  to  rob  them,  tis  clear ; 

Though  there  isn't  a  village. 

But  cries,  *  *  Come  and  pillage," 
Yet  we  leave  all  the  mutton  behind  for  Mounseer. 

Like  a  sailor  that's  nigh  land, 
I  long  for  that  island 


•  The  publidier  begi  to  aoknowledge  his  deep  obligation  to  Menri 
Carry  &  Co.,  pubUihen,  Dablln,  for  their  kind  penninion  to  tako  thie 
aad  the  following  long  from  **  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon." 
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When  even  the  kisses  we  steal  if  we  please } 

Where  it  is  no  disgrace. 

If  yoa  dont  wash  your  face. 
And  you've  nothing  to  do  bat  to  stand  at  your  ease. 

With  no  sergeant  t'abuee  us, 

We  light  to  amuse  us. 
Sure  it's  better  beat  Christian  than  Idok  a  baboon ; 

How  I'd  dance  like  a  fairy, 

To  see  ould  Dunleary, 
And  think  twice  ere  I'd  leave  it  to  be  a  dragoon  I 


THE  BRETON  HOME. 
Whcn  the  battle  is  o'er,  and  the  sounds  of  fight 

Have  closed  with  the  dosing  day, 
How  happy,  around  the  watch-fire's  light. 

To  chat  the  long  hours  away ; 
To  chat  the  long  hours  away,  my  bey. 

And  talk  of  the  days  to  come. 
Or  a  better  still,  and  a  purer  joy. 

To  think  of  our  far-off  home. 

How  many  a  oheek  will  then  grow  pale. 

That  never  felt  a  tear  I 
And  many  a  stalwart  heart  will  quail. 

That  never  quailed  in  fear  1 
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AnJ  the  breast  that,  like  some  mighty  roc;( 

Amid  the  foaming  aea, 
Bore  high  against  the  battle's  shock, 

Now  heaves  like  infancy. 

And  those  who  knew  each  other  not, 

Their  hands  together  steal. 
Each  thinks  of  some  long  haUowed  spot. 

And  all  like  brothers  feel : 
Such  holy  thoughts  to  all  are  given ; 

The  lowliest  has  his  part ; 
The  lore  of  home,  like  love  of  heaven. 

Is  woven  in  our  heart. 


STAR  OF  THE  EVENING. 

Stab  of  the  lover's  dream ! 

Star  of  the  gloaming ! 
How  sweetly  blinks  thy  beam. 

When  fond  ones  are  roaming ! 
Pure  in  the  heavens  blue 

Like  chrystal  gem  lightly  ; 
When  oomesthe  even's  hue 

Thou  shinest  forth  brightly. 
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Know 'at  fhoa  of  toU  and  otre, 

fiorrow  and  anguish ; 
Bosoms  left  cold  and  bare, 

Lonely  to  Ungaifih  7 
Has  misery's  bitter  blast 

Cnish'd  erery  flowo*. 
O'er  which  thy  yonng  heart  cast 

Hope's  sonny  shower  ? 

Has  blighted  aflReotion 

B*er  aear'd  thy  fond  heart. 
While  sad  reooUectkm 

Could  nevw  depart  7 
Star  of  the  even  mild, 

I  iuToke  thee  in  rain ! 
Useless  my  wish  and  wild, 

Thou  speak'st  not  again ! 

^ther  eyes  will  gaae  on  thee 

When  I  osase  to  be ; 
True  hearts  walk  beneath  thee, 

When  I  cannot  see  I 
Thy  beans  ahine  as  clearly 

On  ooeanii  oold  breast. 
When  the  heart  that  lor'd  dearly 

Is  hush'd  into  rest  1 


O  MEET  ME,  LOVE,  BIT  MOONLIGHT. 
AiB^*<  This  U  no  mint  ain  ftcwie.'* 
O  man  me,  lore,  by  moonlight, 
By  moonlight,  by  moonlight. 
And  down  the  glen  by  moonlight. 
How  fondly  will  I  welcome  thee  I 
And  there,  within  our  beechen  bower, 
Far  from  ambition's  giddy  tower, 
O  what  a  heart-enthrilling  hour, 

My  Mary  dear,  I'll  spend  with  thee ! 
Then  meet  me,  loTe,  Ac. 
ReoUning  on  our  mosey  seat. 
The  rivulet  rippling  at  our  feet, 
Bnrapt  in  mutual  transport  sweet, 
0  who  on  earth  so  blest  as  we  ? 
Then  meet  me,  love,  &o. 

Our  hopes  and  lores  each  sigh  will  speak , 
With  lip  to  lip  or  cheek  to  cheek, 
O  who  more  heartfelt  joys  would  seek. 
Than  such,  at  eve,  alone  ¥dth  thee  ? 
Then  meet  me,  love,  &c. 

To  dasp  thy  lovely  yielding  w»ist ; 
To  press  thy  Ups  so  pure  and  chaste ; 
An*  be  in  turn  by  thee  embraced, 
O  that  were  bliss  supreme  to  me  I 
Then  meet  me»  love,  &o. 

Not  worldling's  wealth,  nor  lordling's  show. 
Such  solid  Joys  can  e'er  bestow. 
As  those  which  faithful  lovers  know 
When  heart  to  heart  beats  fervently. 
Then  meet  me,  love,  &c. 


a 

JOCK. 

Thb  la!rd*s  son  said  to  Jock~<*  Jock  I 

When  ye  gang  to  the  mill. 
Can  ye  no  shouther  your  pock 

Without  gann  to  the  yill  ? 
Is't  needfu'  that  the  miller  and  yon. 
Twa  drookai  lots, 
Drownin*  your  groats, 
Should  aye  get  roarin*  fou  ?  ** 
"  It's  a  stoury  place  the  mill. 

Master  mine,"  quo'  Jook ; 
« I  merer  pass  the  kil'. 
But  aye  I'kn  like  to  ohoke  1 
And  sae  to  clear  ane^s  oraig,  I  think. 
There's  nought  can  match  a  waught  o*  dnnk." 

The  laird's  son  said  to  Jock—'*  Jock ! 

When  ye  gang  to  the  town, 
I'm  tauld  ye  snoove,  an'  stare,  an'  rock 

Alang  the  causeway  crown. 
Until  ye  meet  some  weirdless  wight. 
Just  like  yoursel' ; 
And  syne  pell  mell 
Ye  fuddle  awa*  wi'  a'  your  might" 
*'  It's  a  queer  place  the  town. 

Master  mine,"  quo'  Jock ; 
"  For  daunderin'  up  an'  down, 

Ane's  sure  to  meet  kent  folk :— • 
And  aye  when  auld  friends  forgither,  I  think. 
It's  unco  cauldrife  no  to  drink." 

The  laird's  son  said  to  Jock— *<  Jock ! 

When  ye  gang  to  the  fair. 
What  eause  ha'e  ye  to  treat  and  troke 

Wi'  ilk  loon  and  llmmer  there  ? 


Iitneedfa'yeshonldguntoa    . 
Your  towmond'a  fee. 
Now  tell  to  me. 
In  a'e  ehort  day  awa'  ?" 
«  The  fair's  a  place  for  fun, 

Biaoter  mine,**  quo'  Jook ; 
'*  And  when  we'ire  ance  begun 

We  aye  spin  aff  the  rook ; 
For  when  folk's  meny,  somehow,  I  think, 
To  keep  them  sae  there's  nought  like  drink.' 

The  laird's  son  said  to  Jook—**  Jook ! 

When  ye  gang  to  the  kirk. 
Can  ye  no,  like  deoent  folk. 

Come  hame  afore  it's  mirk  ? 
1st  needfu'  ye  should  sit  sae  late 
The  change-house  in, 
Till  dais'd  and  blin*. 
Ye  tine  your  hameward  gate  ?" 
**  The  kirk's  a  cauldrife  phice. 

Master  mine,"  quo*  Jock ; 
*'  Aiblins  I'm  scant  o^  grace, 

(Forbid  I  that  I  should  mock,) 
But  cauld  at  kirk  or  field,  I  think. 
To  warm  ane  weel  there's  nought  like  drink. 

The  laird's  son  said  to  Jock—**  Jock  I 

I  fear  yonll  nerer  mend ; 
I  fear  your  drouth  it  winna  slock 
While  youVe  a  plack  to  spend : 
At  fair  or  kirk,  at  town  or  mill, 
It  makes  na  where. 
Nor  late,  nor  ear*, 
Youll  drink  your  greedy  fill  I  ** 


'<  It*8  but  the  truth  je  tdllt 

Maater  rnhM,"  quo*  Jook ; 
**  For  ihi' I  tooke  the  aheU, 

My  faults  I  coaldna  doke; 
See  hand  jour  whisht,  whate'er  ye  think. 
And  let  me  tak'  my  wee  drap  drink.** 


MY  OWN  MARION. 
Music  4y  Mr.  Pettr  M'Ued. 

My  own,  my  tme-loved  Marion, 

No  wreath  for  thee  111  bring; 
No  sommer^thered  roses  fair, 

Nor  snowdrops  of  the  spring ! 
O I  these  wonld  quickly  fade,  for  soon 

The  brightest  flowers  depart ; 
A  wreath  more  lasting  I  will  gire— 

A  garland  of  the  heart  1 

"OurttnpMMiM  and  t«*-toUlUii(  friends  h»,f  found  foalt  with  as 
far  inwfftiag  an  niidiM  proportion  of  longi  of  •  •ou'viTlal  nature*  in  the 
pottiona  of  tliia  work.  We  haT*  not  git«n  thew  with  tho 
•f  anaoiin^ag  the  abnae  of  itlmulating  liqoon}  on  the  oon- 
tnrj,  vo  have  alwajri  adroeated  their  moderate  naa.  Let  thoea  who 
have  never  traanraiied  tha  mle  of  lobilety*  and  jH  abatain  for  the 
aalta  of  amnple,  oontMit  thenaelrai  with  prearing  tlicir  viewi  on  thoae 
wlM  have  beeoma  tha  daTos  of  intemparaaee  |  for, if  they  eannet  ana- 
aead  with  foir  aifuoant,  thay  moat  Jnat  leaTO  theae  unfortunate 
Joaka  "to  tak'  tliair  wea  drap  Mak"— to  attempt  mare,  would,  we 
hnmbly  think,  ba  to  iatatfare  with  tht  libartT  of  the  antjaat.  ■  ■  ■». 


My  own,  my  trae-lored  Marion  I 

Thy  morn  of  life  was  gay. 
Like  to  a  stream  that  gently  flows 

Along  its  lovely  way  ! 
And  now,  when  in  thy  pride  of  noon 

I  mark  thee,  blooming  fair. 
Be  peaoe  and  Joy  still  o'er  thy  path. 

And  sunshine  oyer  there  1 

My  own,  my  gentle  Marion  I 

Though  this  a  world  of  woe. 
There's  many  a  golden  tint  that  falls 

To  gild  the  road  we  go  I 
And  in  this  chequered  vale,  to  me 

A  light  hath  round  me  shone. 
Since  thou  cam'st  from  thy  Highland  home 

In  days  long  past  and  gone ! 

My  own,  my  true-loved  Marion  1 

Cold,  oold  this  heart  shall  be. 
When  I  shall  cease  to  love  thee  stiU:^ 

To  cheer  and  cherish  thee  I 
Like  ivy  round  the  withered  oak. 

Though  all  things  else  decay, 
My  love  for  thee  shall  still  be  green. 

And  ne'er  will  fade  away  J 


THE  WIFIE  OUTWITTED. 

I'DM*— «*  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

A  CDMNIN*  wee  oarlie  was  auld  Robbie  Young* 
A  dy  pawky  body  that  wadna  be  dung ; 

Though  tied  till  a  wifie. 

The  plague  o*  his  lifie. 
His  tricks  were  a  match  for  the  wifikie's  tongue. 

A  grocer  was  he,  in  our  auld  bonistoun. 

An*  he  ooupt  up  his  oaupie,  night,  momin*,  an'  noon ; 

Aye  watchin*  an'  Jouktn' 

Whan  she  wasna  lookin'. 
He  winket  an'  leugh  as  the  drappie  ran  down. 

And  aye  whan  the  wee  drap  wad  bla  in  his  pow, 
It  set  a'  Iiis  oouthie  auld  heart  in  a  lowe ; 

Sae  kind  to  the  bairns, 

Wha  ran  bits  o'erran's, 
A  snap  or  a  parlie  he  aye  wad  bestow. 

But  the  wifle  bethought  her,  sae  crafty  an*  orouse, 
An*  removed  the  temptation  to  seUt  ben  the  house  ; 

Her  presde  she  locket. 

The  key  in  her  pocket, 
TSliile  Robbie  sat  watchin'  as  mum  as  a  mouse. 

**  Tak'  wamin',  ye  auld  drunken  carlie,**  quo'  she, 
**  Yell  ken  late  or  soon  what  the  drinker  maun  dree ; 

Ae  drap  to  your  weazen. 

Although  it  should  gizen. 
For  fechtin*  or  fleechin*  yell  getna  frae  me !" 

How  customers  gathered  she  couldna  weel  tell. 
The  bonny  auld  greybeard  now  ran  like  a  well ; 

The  change  aye  increasin'. 

She  thought  it  a  blessin't 
Bnt  kentna  it  cam'  frae  auld  Robbie  himael'i 


O  Robin  was  mair  than  a  match  for  her  adil^ 
The  whisky  she  took,  hut  she  left  him  the  UU  s 
He  ga'e  the  weans  siller, 
An'  sent  them  ben  till  her. 
An*  never  ance  wantit  a  glass  or  a  gill  1 

An*  syne  how  the  bodie  would  laugh  in  his  sleeve, 
An*  drink  without  speerin'  the  wifikie*B  leave ; 

It  sweetened  the  drappie. 

An'  made  him  sae  happy* 
To  think  he  sae  weel  could  the  wifie  deceive  !* 


THE  CANTY,  COUTHIE  CHIEL. 
GANOhame,  ye  glunchin*  grumblers,  ga»  to  your  beds  and 

sleep. 
Till  ilk  head  is  like  a  mummy,  or  as  fowy  as  a  neep  i 
Or  sit  glowrin*  in  the  ingle,  seeking  forms  wadfley  thediel. 
But  youll  never  find  the  visage  o*  a  canty,  oouthie  chiel ; 
O'  a  canty,  couthie  chid,  a  canty,  couthle  chid, 
You-U  never  find  the  visage  o*  a  canty,  oouthie  chiel. 

We  dinnalike  the  wily  loon  wha  slinks  about  sae  sly, 
Wi*  a  sneer  for  the  laigh  and  a  smile  for  the  high ; 

•  Robbi*  may  bUm«  ui  for  monliilng,  but  we  would  adTlie  Mm 
and  all  bit  droutby  iuoomsotb  to  be  moderate  In  tbelf  mirtb,  md  bemr 
fn  mind  our  naUonal  proverb. «  Ne'er  let  the  noee  blush  fot  the  iIm 
•'  the  mouth.*— Eo. 


For  on  his  neebour'f  neok  to  favotns  he  would  speel, 
He*s  flpomed  frae  the  firiendahip  o*  a  oanty,  coathie  ohiel. 

We  oanoa  thole  the  foplln  thing,  vain  litahionli  tinael  toy» 
Onr  ho(m  o'  sociality  he  never  can  enjoy ; 
Handing  natiye  grace  as  "  vulgar,"  and  freedom  "  ungenteel, 
He'k  look'd  and  he*8  lauch'd  at  by  a  canty,  couthie  chiel. 

But  wed  me  to  the  laasie  kind,  wha  tries  to  humour  a'. 
She's  thrifty  in  the  kitchen,  and  she's  honour'd  in  the  ha' ; 
She  can  lauch  at  a  bit  Joke,  at  a  tale  o'  sorrow  feel. 
Shell  mak*  a  right  gude  wifie  for  a  oanty,  couthie  chiel. 

When  the  toil  and  the  trouble  o'  the  weary  day  is  past. 
We  poker  up  the  ingle,  steek  the  shutters  on  the  blast— 
Sit  down  to  our  bicker,  and  our  scones  o'  barley  meal. 
And  qtend  the  night  sac  merry,  wi'  a  canty,  couthie  chiel 


SPIRIT  OF  LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

SpiaiT  of  Love  and  Beauty, 

That  brcatbest  o'er  tho  earth. 
VSliere'cr  thou  roamest,  lovely  flowers 

Are  springing  into  birth ; 
The  daisy's  crimson  curtains, 

The  violet's  starry  eyes. 
Are  opening  up  in  silent  Joy 

And  gazing  on  the  skies. 

Old  Winter  flies  before  theo. 
With  surly  downcast  looks. 

As  from  his  icy  barriers 
Thon  freo'st  the  murmuring  brooka 


The  feather*d  tribe,  from  hedge  and  grove. 

Pour  forth  their  grateful  lays. 
And  lambkins  on  a  thnnp^n^t  hills. 

Are  bleating  in  thy  pnise  I 

And  still  to  hail  thine  advent, 

Far  from  the  noisy  town. 
The  toil-worn  artisan  goes  forth. 

Ere  health  and  strength  are  flown ; 
In  the  silence  of  the  evening 

A  lonely  hour  to  pass. 
Where  the  gowan  peeps  wi'  modest  e*e, 

Frae  out  the  dewy  grass. 

Sweet  as  the  precious  treasure 

Within  the  honeycomb ; 
And  fre^  and  sparkling  as  the  dews 

Prom  morning's  fruitful  womb ; 
O'er  hill  and  plain  thou  fliest, 

With  gladness  on  thy  vdng— 
O,  tarry  with  us  yet  awhUe, 

Sweet  spirit !  gentle  Spring. 


WIFE  O'  WILLOWDENIIA'. 

ORIGINAL  AIR. 

Thb  waefn'  Gudewife  o*  the  Willowdenha 
Was  ance  the  beauty  an'  toast  o'  the  parish : 

Her  daddie  had  deet  and  left  her  his  a'. 
Her  uncle  had  siller,  an'  she  was  his  heiress- 
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fflo  oomfn*,  an'gangin*. 

An'  wooin',  an'  thrangin*. 

An'  tynin',  an'  winnin*. 

Was  ne'er  i'  your  kennin''— 
Bnt  the  laddie  that  oarry't  the  laasie  awa'. 
Was  Johnny  Qilfillan  o'  WiUowdenha'I 

The  lassie  was  hred  in  a  braw  borough-town, 

Whar  fonth  o'  gnde  manners  she  leam'd  fa'  ready  t 
Whar  a*  the  new  fashions  frae  Lon'on  oome  down, 
Whar  a'  the  young  misses  are  fine  as  my  lady, 

Wi'  ribbons  an'  ruffles* 

Wi'  feathers  an'  muffles, 

Wi*  fringes  an'  Iaoee» 

An'  pearlins  an*  braoes— 
Wi'ilka  thing  bonny,  an*  Ilka  thing  braw, 
She  daszlt  the  folks  o'  the  Willowdsnha'  I 

His  daddie  was  vauntie,  his  minnie  was  Tain, 

They  gled  to  their  Johnny  the  house  an'  the  haudin  i 
An'  mickle  was  gotten*  an*  plenty  was  gaun, 
For  the  back  an*  the  belly,  the  day  o'  the  waddin'^ 

Wi'dautin'an'kissin', 

Wi'  keekin*  an*  dressin', 

Wi' Jauntin*  an*  oallin', 

An'  rantin*  an  ballin', 
The  day  slippet  ower,  an*  the  nicht  flew  awa*, 
An;a'  was  fa'  happy  at  Willowdenha'  I 

Bnt  wae  to  the  wane  o'  the  blythe  hinnymoon  ; 
The  lure  o'  the  bonny  young  lady  miscarry  t ; 
When  the  daffin  was  done,  she  gaed  a'  out  o'  tune, 
An*  she  thocht  it  an  unco  thing  now  to  be  marryt— 
An'  thfaikin'  an*  roein'. 
An'  wishin*  an*  trewin', 
An'  frettin*  an*  aighin*, 
Att'aabbin'an  ctyin*— 
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The  ooantry  was  doll,  an*  the  handin*  was  sma'. 
An'  salr  did  she  weary  o*  Willowdenha'l 

Tho*  Johnny  was  young  and  had  siller  fa'  rife, 

A  hraw  plenish'd  house,  an'  a  weel  stooket  mailin  ; 
Yet  a*  wadna  pleasure  his  gentle  gndewifo. 
An'  happiness  never  wad  enter  his  dweUin'— 

Sae  broken  an'  blearie. 

An'  daivert  an*  dreary, 

An*  gloomin'  and  grievin', 

An*  dauntet  an*  driyen— 
He  sought  i'  the  houff— whar  the  drouthy  loons  oa'— 
For  the  peace  that  had  fled  far  £rae  Wlllowdenha*! 

At  manning  an*  ereniog,  at  nioht  an'  at  noon, 

They  wasted,  they  walr'd,  an*  they  wnmglt  wi*  ither ; 
Till  the  sDler,  the  gear,  an'  the  credit  gaed  done, 
An*  auld  uncle's  penny  was  gien  till  anfther ; 
Then  waefu'  an'  wearie. 
An*  wllf u'  an'  eerie~ 
"Wi*  poverty  pressin*, 
An'  a'  thing  distressln*— 
His  honour  the  laird  he  came  in  wi'  the  law. 
An'  roupet  the  haudin'  o*  Willowdenha'l 


i//^ittdc^<^ 


TAB  FLOWER  O*  DONSIDB. 

kiK—Th/t  Uus  wC  ifu  bonnp  tlue  e'm. 

On  I  ken  ye  sweet  Ohirsty,  the  Flower  o'  Donside, 
She's  fair  as  the  morning,  and  modest  beside ; 
Bae  sweet  and  sae  sylphlike— the  delioate  flower 
Is  like  her  soft  beauty,  in  summer'B  fair  hour. 
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When  the  dbn  mJati  o'eve  ourtain  Don'fc  pleasant  vale, 
111  poor  in  her  ohaate  ear  my  loye>bmrthea'd  tale  ; 
AB  we  stray  by  the  rivorlB  soft  sQTery  tide 
ill  fondly  caress  the  sweet  Flower  o'  Donsidet 

Oh !  ken  ye  sweet  Chirsty,  &c. 

There  are  moments  of  bliss,  when  we  feel  the  pure  joy 
And  transport  of  loving,  without  griefs  alloy. 
Such  moments  as  brighten  sad  life's  weary  way. 
Whene'er  the  brown  heath-flower  at  gloaming  I  stray. 
And  the  light  arm  that  links  in  my  own  makes  me  feel 
A  thrill  of  delight,  which  I  cannot  reveal— 
May  Ueaven  grant  me  this,  whate'er  else  may  betide, 
To  twine  with  my  fate  the  sweet  Flower  o'  Donside. 
Oh  I  ken  ye  sweet  Ohixsty,  &a 


OH  I  WHY  LEFT  I  MY  HAMB? 
Oh  I  why  left  I  my  hame  ? 
Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  f 
Ohl  why  left  I  the  land 
Where  my  forefathers  sleep  ? 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore. 
And  I  gaze  across  the  sea. 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 
O'  my  ain  countrie. 

The  palm-tree  wareth  high, 
And  ftiir  the  myrtle  springs. 
And  to  the  Indian  maid 
The  bvlbul*  sweetly  sings; 


•  The  NightlBgBl*. 


But  I  diona  see  ihebnonit 
Wr  ita  tasaela  on  the  lea, 
Nor  hear  the  lintie*fl  sang 
O'  my  ain  coantrle. 

Oht  here»  no  8abbath  bell 
Awakes  the  sabbath  mom ; 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heard 
Amang  the  yellow  oorn ; 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here, 
And  the  wail  of  slavery  ; 
But  the  smi  of  freedom  shines 
In  my  ain  countrie. 

There's  a  hope  for  every  woe. 
And  a  balm  for  every  pain, 
But  the  first  Joys  of  our  heart 
Oome  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep, 
And  a  path  across  the  sea. 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return 
To  their  ain  oountne.* 


*  This  MBf  aiaitc  tS^on  of  Mr.  OUfillan,  vhioh  remindi  as  </ 
Um  **  Bkbel  Btreuns  **  of  th«  oaptiTe  Jevt,  we  havo  Ukea,  with  per. 
rnlnkni.  from  **Orlgiiul  Nattonal  Melodlat  of  SooUand,"  bj  Peter 
M'L««4.    Had  oar  pagM  admitted  mnaie,  tho  melodj  to  whieh  thew 


THE  SONG  OF  THB  DANISH  SEA-KING. 

Oum  bark  is  on  the  w»tera  deep,  our  bright  blade's  in  oar 

hand. 
Our  birthrii^t  is  the  ocean  tasW-we  soom  the  giidled 

land; 
And  the  hollow  wind  is  our  mnsio  braye*  and  none  can 

bolder  be 
Than  the  hoane-tongoed  tempest,  raving  o*er  a  jvoud  and 

swelling  sea! 


Onr  bark  is  dancing  on  the  waves,  its  tall  masts  quivering 

bend 
Before  the  gale,  which  hails  us  now  with  the  hollo  of  a 

friend ; 
And  its  prow  is  sheering  merrOy  tho  npcurlod  blUowls 

foam, 
While  onr  hearts,  with  throbbing  gladness,  cheer  old  Ocean 

as  onr  home ! 

Our  eagle- wings  of  might  we  stretch  before  the  gallant 

wind. 
And  we  leave  the  tame  and  sluggish  earth  a  dim  mean 

speck  behind ; 
We  shoot  into  the  untraok'd  deep,  as  earth-freed  spirits 

soar. 
Like  stars  of  iire  through  boundless  space— through  realms 

without  a  shore ! 

Lords  of  this  wide-spread  wilderness  of  waters,  we  bound 

tree. 
The  haughty  elements  alone  dispute  our  sovereignty ; 


v«r«cB  are  murricd,  wonld  hftTe  b«cn  ^rtn :  It  it  on*  of  tho  inoat  of 
iiitfd*ra  oompooiUoni,  and  eomei  with  hcart-meiung  pothoo  on  aHoot- 
uob  car— Kn. 

0» 
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No  landmark  doth  our  freedom  let,  for  no  law  of  man  can 

mete 
nie  sky  whioh  arches  o'er  our  head— the  waves  which  kisi 

our  feet! 

Thv  warrior  of  the  land  may  back  the  wild  horse,  in  his 

pride ; 
Bat  a  fiercer  staed  we  daontless  breast— the  untam'd  ocean 

tide ; 
And  a  nobler  tilt  our  bark  careers,  as  it  quells  tha  saucy 

waye, 
While  the  Herald  storm  peals  o'er  the  deep  the  glories  of 

the  brave. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  wind  Is  up— it  bloweth  fresh  and 

free. 
And  every  cord,  instinct  with  life,  pipes  loud  its  fearless 

glee; 
Big  swell  the  bosom'd  sails  with  joy,  and  they  madly  kiss 

the  spray, 
As  proudly  through  the  foaming  surge  the  Sea-King  bears 

away ! 


JEANIE'S  GRATE. 

I  SAW  my  true  Love  first  on  the  banks  of  queenly  Tay, 
Nor  did  I  deem  it  yielding  my  trembling  heart  away  ; 
I  feasted  on  her  deep  dark  eye,  and  loved  it  more  and  more. 
For*  oh  I  I  thought  I  ne'er  had  seen  a  look  so  kind  before  I 

I  heard  my  tme  love  stog,  and  she  ^ught  me  many  a 

strain, 
But  a  voice  BO  sweet,  oh  I  never,  shall  my  cold  ear  hear  again. 


In  all  mir  ftiwnrtVwi  wimip>ring»-in  IwniakMi  penniy— 
Her  gentlaaoDc  andjetty  eye,  wen  all  onchanyed  to  nWi 


I  Mv  mj  tmaliOTB  fad»-^I  hoaid  lier  latait  d^i— 
I  w«pt  no  frtvToiM  weping  whmk  I  cloied  hnt  Ughttow  eye ; 
Far  from  hflrnativo  Taj  she  atoepo,  and  other  watata  lara 
The  marHew  qwt  where  Uiy  ereepa  aronnd  my  Jeanieli 
grave. 

Move  noiseless,  gentle  Ury !  around  my  Jeanic'k  bed. 
And  111  loTO  thee,  gentle  Ury !  where'er  my  footsteps  tread ; 
For  sooner  shall  thy  fury  wave  retnm  from  yonder  sea. 
Than  I  forget  yon  lowly  graTe,  and  all  it  hides  firom  me.** 


«  <«  ThrM  moanuin  itNMn!«ta  bnvl  aepantely  down  thtlr  iNrMk* 
neck  Jeuney,  uid  tamU*  ia  ptMt  togeth«r  at  the  wooda  of  Ntwtoa. 
Joat  bj  Old  IU71M,  AbeidMiuhira.  Thii  quiet  oonflaeaot  ia  Iht  Ury. 
Lika  woni-out  tvan»t  thaaa  boiatarooa  buma  taka  braAtli,  ||U{«g 
■loof  in  hannooioiia  laagiior  aoma  two  milaa  or  ao»  whan  tlio  paoaoAil 
^Tf  ia,  aa  it  van,  eat  throoglk  by  the  Oadie,  •  daapentoly  anbbed« 
leoking  riTvlet*  nfiof  and  mmbliDg  firom  Ben>B»«hla.  From  thia 
last  amioyuiee  Ury  moTaa  onward  in  noiaeleH  aweetaeaa,  wlndinf  and 
windiBf  aaif  awara  of  ita  own  brief  ooorte,  and  aU  unwilling  to  leara 
the  braea  that  hap  the  horoea  of  Harlaw.  By  and  by,  it  ereepa  monni* 
fkilly  paat  the  aeqaeatered  graTo-yard  of  Inremry,  kiaMa  the  **  Boh,'* 
■ad  ia  awallewed  np  in  the  blae  waters  of  the  Don,  ita  whole  eztenl 
boiaff  only  ten  milaa." 
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MAT  MORiriNQ  SONGw 

Arisb,  fair  maids,  the  east  groira  bright^ 
The  ocean  heaveB  in  lines  of  light» 
The  earth  is  green,  the  lift  is  blue. 
Arise,  fair  maids,  and  gather  dew  ;— 
*Tis  May  morning,  as  you  must  know, 
When  merry  merry  maids  a-Maying  go, 

A-Maying  go,  a-Maying  go  ; 
When  merxy  merry  maids  a-Maying  go. 

There's  Maijory  mild,  and  Marion  meek, 
And  bonay  Bell  with  her  dimpling  oheek  ; 
There's  Grace  the  gay  can  love  inspire. 
And  'Liza,  too,  with  the  lily  lyre. 
And  Fan  and  Nan,  in  gleesome  row. 
All  merry  merry  maids  a-Maying  go, 
A-Maying  go,  &o. 

.There's  simple  Ciss  so  soft  and  sweet, 
And  Mary  mild  with  her  milk-white  feet. 
There's  Judith  trig,  and  Janet  trim. 
And  Madeline  with  her  waist  so  slim ; 
Thereli  Sail,  and  Mall,  and  all,  heigho  I 
All  merry  merry  maids  a-Maying  go. 
A-Maying  go,  dco. 

There's  Jill,  and  Jen,  and  jinking  Jean, 
And  winsome  Win,  th^  skiff  the  green. 
There's  blythe  young  Bess  with  her  looks  so  brown. 
And  kindly  Kate  from  the  borough  town. 
There's  Sue,  and  Frue,  and  many  moe. 
All  merry  merry  maids  a-Maying  go, 
A-Maying  go,  &c. 

Then  away,  fair  maids,  in  the  dawning'6  prime. 
4way  and  gather  the  dews  in  time. 
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Bt^i  10  duJl  your  xotM  bloom  move  bitsht. 
Your  eye  reflect  more  heayoaly  light ; 
TiBMaymomiog,  asaU  do  know, 
When  meny  meny  maida  a-liaying  go, 

A- Maying  go,  a-Maying  go ; 
When  meny  merry  maids  a-Maying  go. 


HAPPY  THE  HEARTS. 

Happt  the  hearts  that  did  not  beat 

In  the  gloomy  old  guard  room. 
Where  many  a  weeping  maid  and  wife 

Bewailed  a  hopeless  doom. 
There  fast,  fast,  fell  my  own  hot  tears, 

When  they  told  me  I  most  stay. 
With  a  breaking  heart,  in  a  homeless  land. 

And  my  tme  love  far  away. 

The  rente  came  to  our  warlike  camp ; 

I  sought  our  chieftain's  hall, ' 
I  found  the  proud  one,  and  before 

His  dark  stem  face  did  fall  :— 
**  O I  part  not  me  and  mine  I**  I  cried; 

But  coldly  answered  he— 
"  Weeper,  away  I  we  may  not  take 

"  Such  BiUy  things  as  thee." 

The  marching  hour,  it  came  at  last* 
How  gaily  their  banners  flew  ; 

Loud  roll'd  the  mighty  thundeilng  drum. 
And  wild  the  buglae  bl«w  ; 
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Whilst  thouaands  to  their  window*  ntah*d 

The  atiiring  sight  to  see, 
Bhonting  *  *  Sacoees  to  Briton's  arms  :** 

01  mournful  sounds  for  me ! 

Loud  shouted  still  the  multitude, 

As  played  the  merry  band. 
Until  they  reaohed  the  strong  war  ship 

Beside  the  stormy  strand ; 
There,  then,  amidst  their  ranks  Irush'd, 

My  last  farewell  to  take, 
To  kiss  his  manly  cheek,  and  breathe 

A  prayer  for  his  dear  sake. 

How  close  unto  his  heart  I  dung  I 

How  much  I  had  to  say ! 
When  loud  amidst  the  mustering  ranks. 

The  bugles  sung,  <*  Away !" 
And  away  they  bore  him— O I  my  soul  1 

That  long,  that  farewell  cheer. 
Rung  like  the  kndl  of  a  thousand  deaths 

Deep  in  my  startled  ear. 

I  saw  no  more— I  felt  no  more 

For  one  long  day  and  night ; 
Till,  waking  from  a  dreadful  dream 

Of  death  and  cruel  fight, 
I  called  on  him  I  lored  to  hear ; 

But  he  I  loved  was  gone,— 
And  I  a  wretohed  mourner  was. 

In  tears,  and  all  alone. 


WUEV  THB  BBB  HAS  LEFT  THB  BL06801L 

OBieiif Ai>  Ars. 

Wamm  the  bee  has  left  the  blooom. 

And  the  lark  has  cloeed  hjs  laj. 
And  the  daJ^y  f  olde  its  bosom 

In  the  dews  of  gloaming  grey ; 
When  the  Tixgin  nee  is  bending. 

Wet  with  eveninglB  pensiTe  tear. 
And  the  purple  light  la  blending 

With  the  soft  mocm  rising  dear ; 

Heet  me  then,  my  own  tme  maiden. 

Where  the  wild  flowen  shed  their  bloom. 
And  the  air,  with  fragranoe  laden. 

Breathes  aioond  a  lioh  perf mne. 
With  my  true  lore  as  I  wander, 

CaptiTe  led  by  beauty's  power. 
Thoughts  and  feelings  sweet  and  tender 

Hallow  that  delightful  hour. 

Give  ambition  dreams  of  glory, 

Glye  the  poet  laureil'd  fame. 
Let  renown  in  song  and  story 

Consecrate  the  hero's  name. 
Give  the  great  their  pomp  and  pleasure, 

Give  the  courtier  plaoe  and  power-~ 
Giro  to  me  my  bosom's  treasure, 

And  the  lonely  gloaming  hour. 
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I  ANCE  WAS  IN  LOVE. 

I ANCB  was  in  love— maybe  no  lang  ago— 

And  I  lo'ed  ae  sweet  lassie  most  dearly ; 
f  sought  her  wee  hand,  but  her  daddy  growl'd  "  no  ."* 

Which  stung  my  young  heart  most  severely. 
For  he,  wealthy  wight,  was  an  auld  crabbit  carl, 
Wha  held  fast  the  grip  he  had  got  o'  the  warl'; 
So  the  poor  plackless  laddie  got  nought  but  a  snarl. 

For  lo'eing  the  lassie  sincerely. 
But  love  wadna  hide,  and  the  lassie  lo*ed  me. 

And  oh !  her  black  een  tauld  it  clearly. 
That  she'd  tak'  and  wed  me  without  a  bawbee. 

Although  she  had  twa  hundred  yearly. 
So  ae  winter  night,  when  her  dad  was  asleep. 
And  the  wind  made  the  doors  a*  to  rattle  and  cheep, 
Frae  out  the  back  window  she  made  a  bit  leap. 

And  my  arms  kepp'd  the  prize  I  lo'ed  dearly 

Auld  Gripstccar  wasna  to  baud  nor  to  bin'. 

He  tint  a'  his  wee  judgment  nearly ; 
He  stormed,  he  rampaged,  he  ran  out,  he  ran  in. 

And  he  vowed  we  should  pay  for  it  dearly ; 
But  time  wrought  a  change  when  he  saw  his  first  oe, 
Nae  langer  was  heard  then,  the  growl,  and  the  "  no  I" 
Our  house  now  is  Gripsiccar,  Goodsir,  dc  Ca, 

While  our  labours  are  prospering  yearly. 


O  LEEZE  ME  ON  THEE,  TIDY  WIFIB. 
O  LKXZB  me  on  fhee,  tidy  wifie,  oanty  wlfie,  couthie  wffle, 
Thou'rt  the  charm  that  binds  me  still 
To  life  and  a*  the  cares  that's  int ; 
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Kew  iSghhi',  aye  aae  meaj,  aye  aae  winaonia.aje  aae  Itfla* 
Thy  laugUn*  heart  is  free  &ae  ill. 
And  ftr  thou  lear'rt  a'  cans  ahint. 

O  Indky  day  when  fint  I  aaw  thee  attin'  singin*  at  the  eow. 
The  blade  a'  swater't  through  my  heart. 
And  I  fcKgat  to  gang,  I  wat ; 
And  when  I  cam'  and  spak'  awhile,  and  wad  hae  pneed  your 
bonny  moa% 
And  swore  ye  war  a  bit  dirert. 
Bight  wed  I  mind  the  skelp  I  gat. 
O  leeze  me,  &o. 

Th«y  tdl*d  me  how  ye  sune  wad  change,  and  sane  wad  turn 
baith  doaf  and  doaoe, 
(Bat  oh,  the  fales !  they  little  kenn*d 
The  leal,  the  kindly  heartie  o*t,) 
That  ye  wad  sane  forget  yoor  daes,  and  be  a  sackleas  dnt 
and  soar; 
Instead  o^  that  ye  dam  and  mend. 
And  ne'er  an  inch  onaeemly  o*t 
O  leese  me,  &o. 

We  now  hae  tried  it  mony  a  day,  and  still  thy  heart  Is  light 
and  free. 
On  ilka  heart  thatt  seen  warld's  waes 
The  balm  o'  kindness  poorin'  yet, 
Gaie  whiles  keeks  by  oar  hallan  cheek,  and  gi'es  a  cankw'd 
glower  at  me, 
Bat  when  he  sees  thy  happy  face. 
It  sets  him  affa  stourin'  yet. 

O  leeze  me,  &o. 
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THBY  SPEAK  O'  WYLE8. 
AiRr-*<  Qin  Q  bodk  meet  a  bodie,** 
They  speak  o'  wyles  in  womaa'a  smiles, 

An'  ruin  in  her  e'e— 
I  ken  they  bring  a  pang  at  whiles 

That's  unco  sair  to  dree ; 
But  mind  ye  this,  the  half-ta'en  kiss, 

The  first  fond  fa'iu'  tear, 
Is,  heaven  kens,  fu*  sweet  amen's, 

An*  tints  o*  heaven  here. 

When  twa  leal  hearts  in  fondness  meet, 

Life's  tempests  howl  in  vain— 
The  very  tears  o'  love  are  sweet 

IVhen  paid  with  tears  again. 
Shall  sapless  prudence  shake  its  pow. 

Shall  cauldrife  caution  fear. 
An*  drown  that  lowe,  that  livin*  lowe, 

That  lights  a  heaven  here  ? 

What  tho'  we*n  ca'd  a  wee  before 

The  stale  <' three  score  an*  ten  :'* 
When  "  Joy'*  keeks  kindly  at  your  door, 

Aye  bid  her  welcome  ben. 
About  yon  blissf u'  bowers  above 

Let  doubtfu*  mortals  speir, 
Sae  weel  ken  we  that  '*  Heaven  is  love,** 

Since  love  makes  Heaven  here. 


^ 


KJjUco^>^ 


'^Au^^ 


THE  LOVELY  LASS  OP  mVBRKIP. 
O'cA  Cowal  hills  the  sinking  sun 

Was  bidding  Clutba's  vale  guid-day. 
And,  from  his  gorgeous  golden  throne. 

Was  shedding  evening's  mildest  ray. 


As  round  fhe  Clodh  I  bent  wtj  way, 
'With  buoyant  haazt  and  boanding  akip. 

To  meet  my  laai,  at  giaaminv  gray, 
▲mang  tha  ihaws  of  Invarkiik 

We  met  -and  what  an  eve  of  bliss! 

A  rieher,  sweeter,  never  flew. 
With  mntoal  vow.  with  melting  kiss. 

And  azdent  throb  of  bosoms  true  :•" 
The  bees,  Inid  flowers  of  fireshest  hue, 

Would  oease  their  honeyed  sweets  to  sip. 
If  they  her  soft  sweet  lips  bat  knew— 

The  lovely  lass  of  Inverkip. 

Her  ebon  looks,  her  haiel  eye, 

Her  placid  brow,  so  fair  and  meek. 
Her  artless  smile,  her  balmy  sigh. 

Her  bonnie,  blushing,  modest  obeek-^ 
All  these  a  stainless  mind  bespeak, 

As  pore  as  is  the  lily's  tip  ; 
Then,  O,  may  sorrows  breath  so  bleak 

Ne'er  blight  ray  Bod  of  Inverkip. 


A  HIGHLAND  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 
OcR !  you  hafe  left  us  a'. 

You're  teat's  a  stone  now,  Dannie ; 
Ta  oauld  toor's  on  your  heat» 
In  ta  krafe  wi'  your  krannle. 

Oohl  ishOI    Oohl  ishor 

Salr^  ta  heart  o'  your  mither, 
She  would  not  be  so  fez 
Hat  you  left  put  s  prither. 


Oehl  prawlte  ahell  hae  mint 
Whan  yell  ran  "mang  to  heftther» 

Ant  to  kyea  ant  to  aheeps 
Ye'll  prooght  hama  to  your  mithar. 
OchliahO!  Ac 

Ant  no  moro  will  you  play 
**  (Hllia  Gallia  *  at  to  wattin, 

Or  Shake  Corton'a  atrathspeyt 
From  to  kreen  to  to  pettin. 
Och!  iahO!  6to. 

Yeah!  youneferaaitaawear. 
Or  a  curah  to  your  mither ; 

Ant  you  ne'er  lift  your  han*  . 
All  your  toys  to  your  father. 
Och  I   ifih  O I  &c 

Your  akin  waa  white'a  a  milk ; 

Your  hair  waa  fine's  a  moutie  i  * 
Your  preath  waa  sweeter  far 

Than  smell  of  putter't  croutie. 
Ochl  ishOI  &0. 

Put  och!  noo  you  are  teat— 
Nefer  more  will  she  aawt  you ; 

Ta  cauld  toor's  on  your  heat— 
Your  mither'starlin'  dawtia 
Och  I  ^  O  .'  &a 


•Mote. 
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I  SAID  I  LOVED  THE  TOWN. 

I  RAID  I  loved  the  town-«iid  I  felt  the  tale  waa  true- 
Beyond  the  spreading  lawn,  with  its  daiaiea  dipt  in  dew ; 
For  I  never  sought  the  breeqr  hill,  the  woodlands,  or  the 

plain. 
But  my  heart  with  rapture  bounded  to  the  busy  town  again. 

1 8idd  I  loved  the  town— and  I  thought  the  tale  was  true, 
TUl  Jessie  thenoe  had  gone,  then  my  fani^  flitted  too ; 
The  spell  dissolved,  like  boyhood's  bliss  before  the  eye  of 

age. 
As  tBdea  before  the  glare  of  day  the  tinsel  of  the  stage. 

I  said  I  loved  the  town— but  I  doubted  if  'twas  true. 
Yet  felt  ashamed  to  own  the  long^ing  strange  and  new. 
That  sighed  for  rural  landscapes  in  all  their  varied  dyes. 
Exulting  in  the  golden  gleam  of  sunny  summer  skies ! 

I  said  I  hate  the  town— and,  alas !  the  tale  was  true, 
Its  only  charm  had  flown  when  Jessie's  smile  withdrew ; 
Oh  f  I  could  love  the  bleakest  spot  on  yonder  mountain 

bare, 
B^ond  all  else,  if  Jessie's  eye  were  beaming  on  me  there  I 


THE  MOON  SHONE  CALMLY  BRIGHT. 

Thr  moon  shone  calmly  bright 

(Jpon  the  slumb'ring  scene. 
Ten  thousand  stars  shone  out  that  night. 

Around  their  placid  queen ; 
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A  ihip  hath  left  the  shore,' 

Where  ehall  that  good  ship  be, 
Sre  fill  the  moon  one  bright  horn  mure  ?— 

Deep— deep  in  the  booming  sea. 

**  Hark !— heard  ye  not,  but  now, 

A  wild  unearthly  cry,** 
They  aak  with  troubled  breast  and  brow, 

And  startled  ear  and  eye-* 
**  Was*t  the  water-spirit's  shriek  ? 

What  may  that  boding  be  ?" 
And  a  moment  blanoh'd  the  brownest  cheek, 

On  the  deep  and  booming  sea. 
**  What  fear  ?— the  breeze  to-night 

Can  scarce  a  ripple  wake, 
And  slow  moves  our  ship  with  her  wings  of  white. 

Like  a  swan  o'er  a  moonlit  lake  1" 
Ah !  little  dreamt  they  then 

The  change  so  soon  to  be. 
And  arose  the  songs  of  Jovial  men 

On  the  deep  and  booming  sea ! 

rris  mom— but  such  a  mom 

May  bark  ne'er  biave  again. 
Through  vaulting  biUowa— tempest-torii. 

Toils  the  leeling  ship  in  vain ! 
The  waves  are  hushed  and  blue. 

But  where— oh  I  where  is  she. 
The  good  ship  with  her  gallant  crew  ? 

Deep— down  In  the  booming  sea ! 
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O  COME  AWA',  JEANIB. 

Music  by  Peter  li*Leodt  Esq, 
O  ootis  awa't  Jeanie,  and  hearken  to  me, 
Wi'  the  Bweet  winning  smile  o*  your  daddie's  blithe  e'e ; 
111  gi'e  an  advice  o'  the  beet  I  can  gi*e, 
Sae  sit  ye  down,  daughter,  and  listen  to  me. 

O  Jean,  bide  awa*  fiae  that  son  o*  the  laird's. 
Things  sacred  and  Tirtuous  he  naething  regards ; 
It  is  no  for  aught  your  auld  minnie  can  name. 
That  he  sees  ye,  an'  e'es  ye,  an'  follows  ye  hame. 

Now  sit  ye  down,  Jeanie,  and  hearken  to  me, 
Wi'your  daddie's  brent  brow  and  your  daddie's  dark  e'e, 
111  gi'e  ye  an  advice  o'  the  best  I  can  gi'e, 
8ae  Bit  ye  down,  daughter,  and  listen  to  me. 

There'tt  douce  Johnny  Lowrie,  the  minister's  man. 
But  his  graces  and  face  is  a  wee  thing  owre  lang. 
He  woo'd  and  b^^iled  a  young  maiden  before, 
O  gi'e  Johnny  Lowrie  the  back  o'  the  door. 

But  sit  ye  down,  Jeanie,  and  hearken  to  me, 
Your  minnie  can  see  what  her  bairn  canna  see  s 
111  gi'e  my  advice,  and  it's  a'  I  can  gi'e, 
Saeait  ye  down,  daughter,  and  listen  to  me. 

There's  young  Hughy  Graham  o'  the  Windlestrae  dell, 
He's  blooming,  and  guileless,  and  gude,  like  yerseU  ; 
The  Laird  and  John  Lowrie  can  court  ye  mair  free. 
Without  the  pure  lowa  o'  his  kind  loving  e'e. 


»* 


A'  WBAR  TUB  MASKS. 
Ai»— "  Whittle  o*er  fke  lave  oXT 
Will  Sbakspxahs,  in  his  witty  pafe, 
Deolaras  that  *'  aU  the  world's  a  Btag«," 
And  we  as  players  a'  engage, 

To^whlstle  owre  the  lare  o't. 
The  Priest  humility  will  teaoh— 
To  porerty  contentment  preach^ 
Place  rank  and  wealth  within  his  reaeh* 

He— whistles  owre  the  laTC  o't 

The  Doctor,  wi'  his  drsp  and  pill, 
May,  as  it  happens,  cnre  or  kill ; 
If  he  contrive  his  ponch  to  fill. 

Hell  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
The  learned  Lawyer  pawkilie. 
In  gown  and  wig,  will  press  yonr  plea  { 
Bat,  win  or  loee,  has  fobh'd  his  fee, 

Sae— whistles  owre  the  laye  ot. 

The  Actor,  he  *'  pliqrs  mony  a  part,** 
Wi'  comic  shrug,  or  tragic  start. 
To  glee,  or  grief,  he  bends  the  heart. 

And— whistles  owre  the  lare  ot. 
The  Fiddler,  wi'  his  magic  bow. 
O'er  mortals,  too,  his  spell  can  throw ; 
He  screws  his  pegs  to  joy  or  woe, 

Syne  whistles  owre  the  laye  ot. 

The  Landlord,  wi*  his  beer  sae  sma*, 
Nae  final  reckoning  fears  ara ; 
Instead  o*  ane  hell  score  you  twa, 

Then— whistle  owre  the  lare  o't. 
The  Soldier,  though  he  drills  a'  day. 
And  rii^t  and  left  maun  Dtoe  away» 
At  night  makea  many  wi*  his  pay. 

And— whisOes  owre  the  lave  ot. 
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The  Qaagnl,  on  his  tUnroer  pegB* 
Wha,  through  the  day,  for  awxnous  begs. 
At  night  will  danoe  on  twa  gnde  legSji 

And— whistle  owrethe  lare  o*t* 
In  hnman  life,  we  thus  may  see* 
A*  wear  the  mask  in  some  degree ; 
This  ane  will  oheat»  that  ither  lee, 

A*  whistle  owxe  the  lore  o'L 


THE  WEE  WEE  FLOWER. 
Air  bp  Peter  M'Leod,  Esq. 
Thb  wee  wee  flower,  the  wee  wee  flower, 
Shrinks  frae  the  droukin  midnight  shower, 
Bat  opes  its  leaves  in  sunny  hour-* 
Slee  type  o'  life— the  wee  wee  flower. 

The  wee  wee  flower  begins  to  blaw 
When  early  drapso'  spring  dews  fa'. 
But  snell  April  aft  gars  it  oour— 
Ah  1  silly  thing,  the  wee  wee  flower* 

When  opening  buds  a*  lang  for  light, 
The  wee  flower  peeps  wi'gowd-e'e'd  sight  i 
An',  O I  it's  Nature's  rieheet  dower 
To  deck  anoe  nudr  the  wee  wee  flower. 

When  eliln  fairies  trip  the  green, 
Wi*  dew-stars  blobbin  in  their  e'en. 

They  lay  them  down,  a'  happit  owie. 

A*  nestling  tn  the  wee  wee  flower. 


The  wee  flower  decKs  nae  garden  gay. 
But  blooms  in  neuks  that's  far  away  t 
It  oanna  stand  ae  wild  eVs  grower— 
Ah  I  blate  young  thing,  the  wee  wee  flower* 

'Mang  trees  the  wee  flower  rears  itsstem, 
Cheer'd  by  the  Juioe  that  nurtures  them ; 
Yet  a*  it  tak's,  ne*er  stints  their  power- 
It  lireson  lore,  the  wee  wee  flower. 

But  01  the  wee  flower  dwines  an' dees, 
When  nither'd  by  the  norland  breeze ; 
As  Passion  plucks  frae  Nature's  bower. 
An'  leaves  to  dee,  the  wee  wee  flower. 


THE  ROUGH  KISS* 

O!  WOMAN'S  wit,  01  woman's  wilee^ 

I  would  that  I  were  free- 
Far  frae  the  magio  o*  your  smiles. 

Tour  winning  witchery  :— 
Yet,  did  I  TOW  the  fair  to  flee. 

Their  farours  sweet  to  scorn, 
I  meikle  donbt  that  I  should  die 

A  sinner  salr  foresworn. 

Yestreen  the  new  hairst-moon  rose  brightt 

And  ilka  star,  that  beamed 
In  beauty  on  the  brow  o*  niffhtt 

An  angdli  spirit  ssemed. 


My  weary  naig*  were  fed,-  and  oleui, 
Safe  hame  were  kye  and  sheep ; 

Thick  earn*  my  nightly  thooi^ts  o*  Jean, 
Till  I  feli  eoond  adeep. 

And  qme  I  dreamedr-oe  foole  will  dream- 

O'  wandering  near  a  bower. 
Beside  a  merry  ehannting  stream, 

Wi'  green  hanks  a*  in  flower. 
There,  fairer  liar  than  bowers  or  brooks. 

Or  flowers  in  sommer  sheen. 
In  ane  o*  Natnre's  roey  nooks, 

I  met  my  tme-loTo  Jean. 

A  herdin'  orook  held  ae  white  han', 

A  silken  leash  the  ither, 
Wi'  whilk  she  led,  frae  upland  lawn, 

A  wee  lamb  and  its  mither. 
How  could  my  heart  be  passion-proof 

When  loTO  brought  us  thegither  ?» 
The  sunny  sky  our  chamber  roof. 

Our  couch  the  balmy  heather. 

Then— as  I  breathed  my  love— my  sighs. 

My  words  grew  warmer,  dearer ; 
And,  somehow,  'tween  her  kind  repliee, 

We  nearer  crept,  and  nearer. 
But  when  I  preed  her  mou*,  to  prove 

The  raptures  o*  my  faith, 
I  thought  the  loupin'  throes  o*  low 

And  Joy  had  been  my  death* 

Alas  1  soon  fled  the  vision  sweet. 

The  Joys  o'eaoh  embrace. 
And  I  awoke,  methouicht  to  meet 

Anld  Satan  faee  to  face  % 
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My  roay  bed,  beside  the  brook. 
Proved  but  s  oouoh  o'  tboms; 

And  high,  initeed  o'  Jeaaie*i  orook. 
Towered  twa  lang  crooked  home  I 

And  oloae,  initead  o'  Jeanle'e  waist. 

For  beauty'e  model  meet, 
I  faund  my  twining  arme  embraeed 

Twa  oloddy,  oloTen  feet  I 
And  what  I  deem*d  the  tweete  that  sprung 

Frae  Jeanie's  honey  mou*. 
Were  lappings  frae  the  lang  rough  tongue 

O*  auld  Tarn  Tamton's  oow  I 


THE  BONNIE  KEEL  LADDIE.* 

Thb  bonnie  keel  laddie,  the  oannie  keel  laddie, 

The  bonnie  keel  laddie  for  me,  O  I 
He  plies  at  his  wark,  in  his  blue  woollen  sark, 

An'  he  brings  the  white  money  tlv  me,  O* 

Throughout  the  hail  raw,  he'to  the  nicest  !▼  a', 

An'  sey  sharp  is  the  glance  iy  his  e*e,  O I 
Sey  tight  an'  sey  toppin',  sey  smart  ay  an  strappin*— 

Ah  I  dearly  he'i  weloome  tiv  me,  O I 

•  On  th«  TjMt  the  larga  boats  aro  called  A»e/«,  in  which  eiwla  an 
aonveyed  down  the  river  to  tha  ooaatin^  Teeeela.  Xmm  ii  apsiSaA  to 
the  loaf  ranfo  of  low  hoaiee  eieeted  near  a  colliery,  fer  the 
datlon  of  iti  woriaaen. 


Fnv  Us  hat  tly  his  shoivB— when  he's  dreaed  brmw 
new — 

He's  gentOit^s  sel'  tir  a  tee,  O ! 
His  hue  is  sej  bonnie;  there's  naae  like  my  Johnny 

Owre  a'  the  wide  warld,  Hv  me,  0 1 
The  cannie  keel  laddie,  the  bonnie  keel  laddie, 

The  cannie  keel  laddie  for  me,  O I 
My  heart  aye  loups  leet»  when  he  comes  hame  at  neet, 

TiT  his  oozie  hearth-stane,  an'  tiv  me,  0 ! 


8HEAN  IfKAB. 
"Lord  Balffoni6*8  Favourite." 
Op  Shean  IfKab  she'U  want  to  sing. 
Ant  all  ta  ponny  flowers  of  Spring, 
To  make  compare  wi'  Shean,  shell  pring ; 

My  tearest !  sweetest  Shean  M'Nab  1 
Ta  primrose,  in  ta  tew  of  mom, 
Ta  woots  ant  moflsy  panks  atom ; 
Put  not  a  primroae  e'er  was  pom 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Shean  M'Nab  I 

You'll  surely  hafe  ta  fiolet  seen ! 
Se  motest  hite  from  kazers'  e'en ! 
Ant  plushing  sweet,  shust  like  my  Shean, 
My  ponny,  pretty  Shean  M'Nab. 

Gran'  is  ta  smell  oome  from  ta  rose, 
Penny's  ta  pud  she  early  shows. 
Her  plooming  colour  sweetly  blows 
Upon  ta  sheek  of  Shean  M'Nab, 


Ta  lily  is  poth  sweet  ant  fair, 
Naething  can  wl'  her  oompaie ; 
Put  shiist  ta  posem  of  my  tear. 

My  penny,  pretty  Shean  M'Nalk 

Melting  sweet's  her  tark  plue  e'e, 
Like  hare-pell  on  ta  sunny  lea, 
Ant»ochI  ta  plink  is  tear  to  me, 

Ta  klanoe  of  ponny  Shean  M*Nab. 

Her  preath's  more  sweet  as  OMatow  hay. 
Or  ihOoant  wilt  thyme's  flower  in  May, 
Ochl  she  oould  lif  for  efer  aye 

Upon  ta  lips  of  Shean  M'Nab. 

Sheen's  tall  ant  stately  as  ta  pine. 
Her  form  is  kraoeful,  most  tifine ; 
AU  other  maitens  shell  outshine. 

My  ponny,  pretty  Shean  M'Nab. 

Happy  to  pe,  she  ooult  not  fail, 
If  nainsel'  coult  on  Shean  prefail 
To  shange  her  name  to  Shean  M'Phail, 
Ant  nefermore  pe  Shean  N'Nab. 


NO  SEASON  THIS  FOR  GLOOMING. 
No  season  this  for  glooming, 
No  season  this  for  sorrow. 
The  blithe  old  earth  is  blooming. 
Sweet  flowers  the  air  perfuming, 
Aud  birds  sing  loud,  **good  morrow  I* 


TIm  dev  thai  SBois  tha 


Then  let  (dd  Ckre  CO -i-HHfa* 
irUte  here,  vUh  Moe-^fBd 

Devoid  of  tfaonglit  or  ennbor. 

As  tfane^  hoora  slowly  nnmber. 
Wo  daaees  Jocmid  m«Mnra  f 


/^y^TRA^^^^ 


O  FOR  THE  MERRY  HOONLIQUT  HOUR  I 

O  FOB  the  merry  moonlight  hour  I 

O  for  the  hearts  that  warmest  glow  \ 
O  for  the  breath  of  the  sommer  flower. 

Far  floatSog  in  the  Tale  below  I 
Hail  to  the  clime  where  Beantyli  power 

Is  stamped  on  every  plant  and  tree ; 
Joy's  roey  throne— Love's  wedding  bower^ 

Land  of  onr  choioe,  fair  Italy  1 

O  for  the  dance  7— >the  dance  at  evein  !— 

Woman's  smile  is  loveliest  then ;-« 
0  for  the  notes  which  came  from  Heaven, 

Which  came— but  ne'er  returned  again. 
Blessed  be  these  notes  I  they  long  have  striven 

To  keep  the  yonng  heart  warm  and  free ; 
And  never  was  boon  to  mortals  given, 

Like  the  song  of  fervid  Italy. 
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O  for  the  mom!  theglorioasnionil 

When  Mttls  wore  proud,  and  hopei  were  high. 
Ere  the  Eagle's  fiery  plume  wae  torn. 

Or  his  oonrse  grew  dark  in  the  western  sky. 
That  wild  bird's  wing  is  shrank  and  shorn. 

Yet  our  empire  winds  from  sea  to  sea ; 
Famels  wandering  torch  o'er  earth  is  borne, 

Love's,  shines  alone  for  Italy  I 

Then  hail  to  the  merry  moonlight  hour ! 

And  Joy  to  the  hearts  that  warmest  glow  I 
Ever  bright  be  the  bloom  of  the  summer  flower, 

▲nd  sweet  its  breath  in  the  rale  bdow  I 
And  long  may  our  maidens'  evening  bower 

Eoho  the  song  of  the  gay  and  free; 
And  long  may  Beauty's  daading  power 

Reign  over  blooming  Italy  I 


wluX/.IW\/Ai 


Mo/ 


THEN  MOUNT  THE  TAOKLB  AND  THE  REEL. 

Oua  sport  is  with  the  salmon  rod, 

Fine  gut,  tough  ravel  string, 
A  hook  of  the  true  **  Kirkby  bend," 

Dork-bodied  with  white  wing; 
Dark-bodied  with  white  wing,  my  boyi  1 

A  yellow  bob  behind, 
And  deep  red  haokle,  fsotened  round 

With  tinsel  weU  entwined. 


Than  nionnt  tbe  taokle  and  the  reel. 

Is  now  the  fisher's  sang, 
For  Bringham  Dnb  and  Garham  Wheel  * 

Hold  many  a  salmon  strong. 

A  iouth-west  wind  that  steady  Uowg, 

A  dark  grey  cloudy  sky, 
A  ripple  o'er  the  water  olear. 

To  lead  away  tbe  fly ; 
To  lead  away  the  fly,  my  boys ! 

There  strike!  the  reel  goes  free  I 
With  a  new  run  fish,  as  fresh  and  strong 

As  erer  left  the  sea. 

Then  mount,  Ac 

The  yielding  rod  bends  like  a  bow. 

And  lifts  him  from  his  hold, 
With  quivering  pull,  and  bounding  leap, 

Or  steady  run  so  bold; 
The  steady  mn  so  bold,  my  boys  I 

As  through  the  stream  he  flics. 
Tells  with  whBi  energy  he  fights 

Before  a  salmon  dies. 

Then  mount,  dec 

Reel  np,  reel  up!  one  sullen  plunge. 

He  takes  out  line  no  more. 
Head  down  the  stream  I  then  haul  him  in  I 

He  gasps  upon  the  shore; 
He  gasps  upon  the  shore,  my  boys  I 

His  weight  an  English  stone, 
AS  beautiful  a  thing  in  death 

Afl  eye  e'er  gazed  upon. 
Then  mount,  &c. 

*  Ccitbvsted  pooli  or  kaUt  for  nlmon  on  tho  Ttr«o4* 
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The  sport  is  o'«rt  and  homa  wego, 

A  bumper  loiind  we  bear. 
And  drink  **  The  face  we  never  aew^ 

Bat  may  it  prove  as  fair  I"* 
But  may  it  prove  as  fair !  my  boys. 

Each  fisher  drinks  with  glee. 
And  benisons  to-morrow's  sport. 

That  it  may  better  be. 

Then  mount,  &a 


A  a. 


^r 


THE  FLOWER  O'  THE  AyR. 

I  WALK'o  out  yestreen,  when  the  e*enin'  was  fain', 

A  lingering  glory  yet  played  on  the  sea. 
The  woods  were  sae  still,  no  a  zephyr  was  blawln , 

The  sang  o'  the  lavVook  was  hushed  on  the  lea. 
Awa*  frae  the  town,  wl'  its  din  and  its  folly, 

I  kent  na,  and  oared  na,  how  far  I  had  gane. 
The  night  was  sae  peaoefu',  the  hour  was  sae  holy. 

The  spirit  o'  nature  and  I  were  alane. 

I  thought  on  the  days  when  I  stray'd  wi'  my  Jessie, 

While  birds  lilted  sweet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr, 
When  Hope's  fairy  visions  were  shared  wi^  my  lassie. 

And  life  was  as  happy  as  dmmer  was  fair. 
Sad  was  my  heart,  for  again  I  was  roamln' 

Through  scenes  that  woe  dear  in  the  days  o'  langsyne, 
And  Mem'ry  flew  back  to  the  still  simmer  gloamin*. 

When,  prest  to  my  bosom,  she  vowed  to  be  mine. 

•  FIthenr  IomI. 


M  fhD  teok  vbflre  abe  ait  on  my  knre : 


When  aft  die  had  lookit  ae  fondly  on  me ; 
;  wbere  is  my  laarie,  O  wbere  is  my  Jesrio  f 
Ah!  enHleeiioeB,7«modcmyde^air: 
Nor  amdiiiie  may  dmr  me,  nor  tempests  OHi  faar  m^- 
Oh,  man  may  Ilie  wi'  the  Flower  o*  the  Ayr. 


OLBNORCHY. 

O  wxxA  sfaigfaw  epirit  of  GlenorchylR  lone  ?ale, 
Whyoeaaedl8thymiiaic,why  gone  is  thy  tale  ? 
Has  thy  bard  sank  to  dmnber  with  thoaa  who  are  (one. 
That  I  hear  not  his  haip,  with  ita  heart-etirriiig  tone? 
Romid  the  towers  of  Kilohnzn  thy  murmur  swe^a  low. 
Bat  tis  lost  in  the  lake  of  Glenorohy's  load  flow  s 
Thy  name  and  eodstenoe  th^  flit  lastaway. 
And  thy  bard  and  his  nomhers  have  gone  to  deoay ! 

Has  no  minstrel  e'er  giren  thy  praises  to  fame  ? 

Are  thy  soenes  doom'd  to  die,  like  thy  perishing  name  ? 

Are  those  haunts  doom'd  to  fade,  like  the  qulok-paasiiig 

flower 
That  blooms  into  beaaty  and  dies  in  an  hour? 
From  thy  oloud  on  the  mountain  I  hear  thee  reply  :«■ 
**  Many  bards  hare  I  had  in  the  ages  gone  by ; 
But  the  fiaiwOTiach  loyed  not  our  wild  Highland  strain, 
And  the  Gael's  natire  musio  was  wasted  in  vain  I" 


But  yet  on  thy  lonely  braes,  thrilling  afar 
The  soft  notes  of  love,  and  the  loud  tonet  of  war, 
By  thy  shepherds  awaken'd,  may  still  there  be  heard, 
Re-eohoing  sweetly  the  tones  of  thy  bard. 
And  often,  when  o'er  Ben  Cruaohan  in  light 
The  moon  sheds  her  sUrery  rays  on  the  night, 
She  sees  her  attendant  stars  shine  in  the  deep 
Of  thy  long  inland  waters,  as  softly  they  sleep. 

And  she  hears  through  the  silenoe  of  ages  gone  past, 

The  echoes  of  harps  chiming  lone  on  the  blast ; 

They  speak  of  the  glory  that's  faded  away. 

And  moumfol's  the  sound  of  their  lingering  lay  I 

When  the  thick  fUling  dews  seem'd  to  swell  the  bright 

stream, 
And  the  waterfall  tinkled  beneath  the  moonbeam. 
When  the  long  sommer  nights  seemed  still  longer  to  stay, 
And  the  glory  of  evening  was  brighter  than  day. 

Then  the  fairies  in  splendid  array  would  advance, 

As  they  gUded  along  in  their  wild  mystic  dance. 

And  the  music  of  spirits  by  mortals  unseoi 

Sounded  sweet  with  their  mirth  as  they  danced  on  th« 


But  the  muslo  has  ceased,  and  the  fairies  are  gone. 
And  the  scene  only  mourns  in  Its  beauty  alone ; 
Neglect  with  her  shadow  now  doses  it  o'er. 
And  the  haunts  once  so  loved  will  be  oherish'd  no  more '. 


SAMOYFORD  HA*. 

Tb^  a*SBt  A  ldddii«  to  Sndyfad  Hb\ 
Ten  »■  sat  a  biddiiiK  to  Staidyftfld  Ha*: 

WImb  SomiiicrnCiinM  wi' her  bloamiM  MM  tarnv » 
Yell  a' get  a  bidding  to  8andjta4  Ha*. 

:  though  hmnUeieauy  and  oleen* 
Wi*  a  hale  heir^  wifie  baith  hoDcet  and  luan. 
An'a  bigzoom  beloir  far  the  gentry  that  oa',— 
Tell  a'  get  a  bidding  to  Sendylord  Ha*. 
A  wooden  ftalr  leeda  to  the  attics  aboon, 

Vhar  ane  ean  look  ont  to  his  firienda  in  the  moon, 
Or  zhTme  till  aft  sleep  cm  his  ^ydids  shall  fa*,— 

Tell  a' get  a  Udding  to  Sandjfotd  Ha*. 
•Ai>*i>^Mn  alang  day  o'  dark  oaie  we  ha'e  olosedt 
An'  oar  heart  wi*  the  bitter  ingredient  is  doied. 
Won  poff  oar  Harana,  on  Hope  we  will  ea*. 
An*  oar  ohief  goest  be  PkaBOie  at  Sandyf ord  Ha*. 
Tell  no  need  to  ask  me  to  sing  you  a  sang. 
For  the  wee  thochtless  birdies  lilt  a'  the  day  lang ; 
The  Untie,  the  layerock,  the  blackbird  an'  a', 
Hk*  day  ha'e  a  concert  at  Sandyford  Ha*. 

There's  palace-like  mansions  at  which  ye  may  stare, 
Where  Lnznry  rolls  in  her  saft  easyHshair,^ 
At  least  pair  folks  think  sae,— their  knowledge  is  sma'. 
There's  fur  mair  contentment  at  Sandyford  Ha'. 
TfaerelB  something  romantic  about  an  auld  house, 
Where  the  cock  ilka  morning  keeps  era  wing  f u*  crouiei 
An*  the  kye  in  the  byre  are  balth  sleekit  an'  braw. 
An'  saoh  Is  the  case  at  blythe  Sandyford  Ha'. 

In  the  garden  well  sit  "beath  the  big  beeohen  tree, 
As  the  san  dips  his  bright-bomlsh'd  fac6  in  the  sea. 
Till  night  her  grey  mantle  aroand  us  shall  draw. 
Then  well  a'  be  fu*  cantie  in  Sandyford  Ha*. 
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At  marnimir  when  miuio  U  loud  in  the  sky, 
An*  dew,  like  bright  pearls,  on  roaefl*  lips  lie, 
Well  lAanttr  in  Joy  where  the  lang  shadows  fa*, 
'Bfang  the  sweet-eoented  groves  around  Sandyford  Ha*. 


BANTIN*  ROBIN,  RHYMIN*  ROBIN. 
Air—"  Jktin^  Davie.** 
Whxn  Januar  winds  were  ravin*  wil* 
O'er  a'  the  districts  o*  our  isle. 
There  was  a  callant  bom  in  Kyle, 

And  he  was  christen'd  Robin. 
Oh  Robin  was  a  dainty  lad, 
Rantin*  Robin,  rhymin'  Robin; 
It  made  the  gossips  unco  glad 

To  hear  the  cheep  o*  Robin. 

That  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  mom, 
When  Ck)ila's  darling  son  was  bom, 
Auld  Scotland  on  her  stock-an'-hom 

Play'd  *'  welcome  hame  "  to  Robin. 
And  Robin  was  the  blythest  loon, 
Rantin*  Robin,  rhymin'  Robin, 
That  ever  sang  beneath  the  moon,— 

Well  a'  be  ptoud  o'  Robin. 

Fame  stappin  in  ayont  the  hearth,— 
Cried,  **  I  foresee  your  matchless  wortha 
And  to  the  utmost  ends  o*  earth 

111  be  your  herald,  Robin  1  ** 
And  well  she  did  emblaze  his  name» 
Rantin*  Robin,  rhymin*  Robin, 
In  oharaoten  o*  livin*  flame,— 

Well  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 
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The  Mnaes  ronnd  his  eradle  hang:, 
The  Oraoee  wat  his  infant  tongrue, 
And  Independence  wi*  a  rung. 

Cried—**  Redd  the  gate  for  Robin  I  * 
For  Robin's  sonl-arousing  tones, 
Rantin'  Robin,  rtiymin'  Robin, 
Gar'd  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thxones,«- 

Well  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin  1 

Then  let's  devote  this  night  to  mirth. 
And  celebrate  our  Poet's  birth : 
While  Freedom  preaches  V  the  earth. 

She'll  tak'  her  text  fine  Robin  I 
Oh!  Robin's  magio  notes  shall  ring, 
Rantin'  Robin,  rhymin'  Robin, 
While  rivers  run  and  flowerets  spring. 

Huzza!  huzza  for  Robin !  1 

PEGGY  PENN. 

A  CUHBRRLANO  BALLAD. 

Aiit-"  Tft«  BarUy  Bree," 
The  muin  shone  breet,  the  tndder  neet : 

The  kye  wer  milkt ;  aw  wark  was  duin ; 
I  shavet  mysel*,  an*  owomt  my  hair, 

Flang  aff  the  clogs,  pat  on  greas'd  shoon  : 
The  clock  strack  eight,  as  out  I  stule. 

The  rwoad  I  tuik  reet  wed  I  ken. 
An'  oroflst  the  watter,  clam  the  hill, 

In  whopes  to  meet  wi'  Peggy  Penn. 
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When  i*  the  wood,  I  heard  two  talk* 

They  catter't  on,  but  rather  low ; 
I  hid  mysel'  ahint  a  yek» 

An'  Peggy  wid  a  chap  suln  saw  t 
He  smaokt  her  lips ;  she  eried,  "  Give  owre  f 

We  lasses  aw  are  pleag't  wi'  vcua  I  ** 
I  tremlin'  staid,  bat  dnrBent  qieak, 

Tho'  foin  I'd  coddelt  Peggy  Penn  I 

He  oawt  her  Marget,  sometimes  Miss, 

He  spak'  qa^te  f^yne,*  an'  kisst  her  ban* ; 
He  bniggt  OT  aw  his  f adder  hed^ 

Iseeght;  for  we've  nae  hoose  or  Ian' ! 
Said  he,  "  My  dear,  I've  seen  yoa  oft, 

An*  watoh'd  yon  link  thro'  wood  an'  glen. 
With  one  George  Moor,  a  rustic  boor. 

Not  fit  to  wait  on  sweet  Miss  Penn !  " 

She  drew  her  ban',  an'  tomt  her  roan*, 

**  Let's  hae  nae  mair  sio  talk!  **  says  she, 
*'  Tho'  Gwordie  Moir  be  nobbet  pair. 

He's  dearer  nor  a  prince  to  me  1 
Mey  fadder  scanls,  mwom,  nnin,  an'  neet, 

Mey  madder  fratohes  sair ;  what  then  ?— 
Aw  this  warl's  gear  end  nlyer  buy 

Frae  Gworge  the  Iwm  or  Veggy  Penn  I  ** 

**  O,  Miss ! "  says  he,  **  forget  such  fools. 

Nor  heed  the  awkward,  stupid  down  t 
If  suoh  a  creature  spoke  to  me, 

I'd  quickly  knock  the  booby  down !  ** 
"  Come  on !"  says  I,  *'  thy  strenth  e'en  try^ 

Snin  heed  owre  heels  sic  tuils  I'd  sen' ; 
Lug  off  thy  owoat,  I'll  feght  aw  neeght 

Wi'  three  Icyke  thee  for  Peggy  Penn !  ** 

*  A  witnld-b*  dfindy 


How  off  he  flaw;  najafamlfhnw 
About  hflrwiJat;  mwiy  wew«nt; 

I  azt  liflr  if  ahe  dnnt  be  meyne ; 
She  iqaeest  my  ban'  an'  ger  oanaent : 

We  talkt,  an' Jwokt,  aa  loren  and. 
We  pallet  at  their  awn  l^jn  en'. 

An'  cte  aundder  month  be  owxe. 

Shell  ohaoge  to  Mnir  frae  Peggy  Ftam  I* 


^^^fi^  ^i/fi^eA^i 


'^^^. 


•  Wa  ■!«  Indebted  to  our  frtoad,  JamM  Bud,  Biq.,  adilOT  ani  pro- 
iniater  flf  th«  Ctarifalt  J««nMr.  far  th*  CaUowtag  Uagnvhtad  MtiM  «l 
tha  Cunbariaad  baid.  Maay  af  Mr.  Andanaali  picaaa  qipaaiad  fltil 
ta  tbat  Jaanal— Ed. 

"TbaaniharartUa  ballad,  vUahira  ballara  baa  aarar  bafora  sp- 
paarad  fai  typa,  iraa  bowt  at  €arilila^  fa  tba  aa—ty  a<  Cinatt  ilaad,  a« 
tba  lat  af  Fatmary,  1770,  to  a  aoborbef  tha  aity  aallad  Pamalda.  Bla 
paraata  ««•  iraiy  poor,  and  bithaiiad  'with  a  laiga  fianflyi  aad 
Bobart,  baiag  tha  yonqgert  ef  atoa  ahlldran,  raaairad  Ua  aariy  adoaa. 
tlas  at  a  aharity  aahaol  of  tha  hnaUatt  pratanalaBa.  WhUa  yMa 
ahild*  ha  naad  to  apand  hla  vtotar  arantoga  by  tha  fiiaaida  af  aa  aid 
Highland  woaaaa,  who  livad  naar  tha  heoaa  of  hla  pamta*  Uatanlag 
with  vaadar  aad  dalight  to  tha  <  vUd  Saettlah  balladi '  iba  aang  to  him  I 
aad  from  tUa  abaninataaaa  ha  aaya  ha  'toiUbad  tha  lava  of  aeag^* 
arhMialaqg  to  him  throng  Ufa.  Saforahavaa  ta&yaaia  ofH*»te 
«aa  ami  to  labaar,aa  an  aariataatto  an  aldar  brotliar,a  aaliaoprtetari 
and,  whan  thhtaaa  yaan  old«  waa  boond  i^prantiaa  aa  a  pattam- 
dravar  to  tha  aama  bnrinaaii  At  tha  and  af  hla  appraatiaaaUp,  ha 
■t  to  Landan,  and  vaa  flrat  laduaad  to  baaama  a  aaBg.writar  by 
oma  wrMahad  aai^N  « la  a  moak-paatoni,  Saottlah  atyla^ 
laagaiyaaaliaDOardana.  Hla  tiat  afftaatoaa  vara  aat  to  mnria  by 
Mft  Haok,  and.  to  hla  paat  giatifiaaMon,  rang  at  Vaashan  by 


JEAN  MVNRO. 

AiR^*'  Jock  0'  HoMUdean.** 

O  HAB  jre  aeem  the  lily  fair,  wak'd  by  the  morning  beam, 
Bending  its  head  sae  modestly  aboon  the  bidcering  stream ; 
Or  hae  ye  seen  the  e'ening  star  at  gloaming  brightly  glow^* 
Then  hae  ye  seen  the  fairy  form  o*  bonnie  Jean  Munio. 

Her  cheek  is  like  the  mellow  fruit.  Just  drapping  Irae  the 

tree, 
\nd  there's  a  silent  witohl7  in  the  twinkle  o*  her  e'e ; 
And  frae  her  brrait  and  polished  brow,  her  gioasy  ringlets 

flow. 
That  olust'ring  shade  the  snaw-white  breast  o*  bonny  Jean 

Mnnro. 

The  miser  who  exultingly  looks  on  his  glittering  store, 
Aud  feels,  throughout  his  frozen  veins,  a  thrill  of  transpori; 
pour, 

MMter  Pbdpi.  He  nCBniad  to  Culiilt  in  17B0,  and  tan  ywn 
■literwMrdi  h*  published  hJi  flnt  TOlam*  of  ballad*  In  tho  Cam- 
berland  dialeet.  He  eoen  aAenrudi  went  to  Belfast  to  ftUew  his 
ptofeaslan,  and  eontlnned  to  mrite  ballads Vid  other  pootieal  pleeea, 
wfaldi  were  pnblSshed  In  the  BeUiMt  and  Carlisle' newap^pera.  Ho 
again  retomed  to  his  natlTS  plaee  In  1890,  to  whioh  ho  waa  weleomcd 
by  a  poblie  dinner.  A  anbteription  was  set  on  fbot  to  pnblldi  his 
works,  from  whioh  it  waa  espeetcd  that  a  anm  might  be  raiaad  td 
ioenre  him  an  annoity  for  Ufe.  The  worka  were  printed,  in  two 
velnmsa,  bat  the  preflts  apon  them  we*e  Tory  email ;  and  poor  An* 
derwin  had  a*  last  to  be  preserredftem  tlM  worlthoase  bj  a  trifling  an> 
mud  sniieeription  smised  amongst  a  few  of  his  admirera.  Ha  died  on  tho 
SSth  September,  I8S3,  and  a  marble  bast  of  him  has  been  plaoed  In 
tho  aido  of  8*.  Mar  j'a  Cathedral,  Carllda.  Hia  pootieal  povacs  were 
not  of  a  vary  high  order  i  bnt  Ito  had  a  kaon  perooption  of  oiiaiaat*r» 
and  haa  depicted  tho  manners  and  oaatoms  of  *oamiy  Cnmbariand** 
te  his  baUada,with  cstraordteary  Tigoor  and  trath." 


The  rnahing  tide  of  happina—  lie  would  at  onoe  ftirago. 
For  M  kia  o'  the  halmy  lipi  o'  homiie  Jean  Munro. 

Care  hath  his  farrows  deeply  set  upon  my  altered  cheek, 
And  wintry  Time  blawn  o'er  my  head  his  blasts  baith  eauld 

and  bleak ; 
But  oould  I  to  my  cheek  restore  Youth's  gladsome  ruddy 

glow, 
Blythe  would  I  be  life's  path  to  tread  wi'  bonnie  Jean 

Muaio. 


POLLT  CUSHANB. 

O I  PaorasTAKT  B11.X.T  was  handsome  and  tall. 
His  shoulders  were  bnMd,  and  his  ankles  were  small; 
There  was  not  in  our  country  so  fHsfcy  a  blade. 
And  by  nature  he  was  a  true  Jintleman  made. 
And  a  waltin'  the  Oallaohers  many  times  got,, 
When  thoy  offered  to  tramp  on  the  tails  of  hii  coat ; 
But  yet  this  bould  rover  got  bound  in  love's  chain. 
And  kilt  by  the  blue  eyes  of  Polly  Oushaneb 

At  her  father's  fireside,  for  a  long  winter's  night. 
To  talk  wid  his  Polly  was  aU  his  delight— 
And  there  they  kept  titterin'  and  botherin'  atiU, 
Till  the  grey  eye  of  morning  peep'd  ever  the  hill. 
Billy's  bosom  with  love  was  burning  and  diy. 
For  all  that  it  drank  from  each  glance  of  her  eye. 
Which  glisten'd  and  laugh'd  like  the  flower  after  rain— 
"  Ooh  I  ycur'e  fresher  and  fairer,  my  Polly  Cushane." 

Wid  a  slap  on  his  cheek,  she  smiling  would  say, 
**  'TIS  late  now,  you  rogue,  so  be  off  and  away  ;** 
Then  BiUy  replies, "  Faith,  my  darlint,  that's  throe- 
But  how  can  I  sleep*  for  a  dhraming  of  you.** 
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**  Go— ipalpeen  !**  her  onld  Cttther  bawls  In  a  rage; 
Then  Polly  would  pant  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
WhUe  Protestant  Bill  Idss'd  her  red  lips  again,— 
**  Good  nightandgood  luok,  my  sweet  Polly  Cushane." 


AULD  EPPIB. 

AuLD  Bpide,  puir  bodie,  she  wons  (m  the  brae. 
In  yon  little  oo^hou8e,  aneath  the  auld  tree ; 
Far  olTfrae  a'  ithers,  an*  fa*,  fa*  o*  flaws, 
Wi*  rough  divot  sunks  haudin*  np  the  mud  wa's; 
The  storm-tatter'd  riggin*,  a*  row'd  here  an'  there. 
An*  the  reeklt  Inm-framin',  a*  broken  an*  bare. 
The  langraggit  eaves  hangin*  down  the  laigh  door, 
An*  a*e  wee  bit  winnock,  amaist  happit  ower ;   ' 
The  green  boor-tree  bashes  a*  wavin'  aronn*, 
An*  grey  siller  willow-wands  kissin*  the  gran' ! 

*<  Anld  Bppie'to  a  weird-wife,**  sae  runs  the  rude  tale, 
For  a'e  nicht  some  chiels  oomin*  hame  frae  their  ale 
Cam*  in  by  her  biggin*,  an*,  watohin*  apart. 
They  saw  Eppie  tumin*  the  beak  o*  black  art ; 
An'  O !— thedouff  sounls  and  the  unan  that  fell, 
Naelivin'couM  think  o',naelanguage  oou'd  tell. 
Kae  body  leak's  near  her,  unless  it  may  be 
Whan  doudie  nicht  doses  the  day's  darin*  e'e. 
That  some,  wi'  rewards  an'  assurance,  slip  boi. 
The  weds  an*  the  waos  o'  the  future  to  ken  t 

Auld  Eppieli  nae  spaewife,  tho'  she  gets  the  name ; 
She's  >vae  for  hersd*,  but  she's  wae'er  for  them ; 
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Vat  tho*  BBlBr  a  fnenlj  foot  eateahet  door* 
She  te  bteBt  vi*  s  Men' in  the  Friend  o' tlM  Poor. 
Her  oomtet  die  dmmftae  the  Yolomji  o*  Light, 
An*  ajB  leeds  a  portion  ot  moniin*  an'  nicht^ 
In  a'  crooka  an' cnMseB  die  calmly  obeys, 
Cen  iiiiwnii  n'oofrnw  nn  mm  nm\i  n'i 
She  opens  sn*  doses  the  daj  on  her 
Thafb  a'  the  strange  ncht  onie  hodie  can  see. 


i^jJt^ 


ON  A  SWEET  LOTELY  ISLE. 

On  a  sweet  loTely  isle,  in  some  calm  peaooful  sea, 
'Mid  the  UUows  at  rest,  thy  fair  dweUing  should  be  ; 
Far  from  dtia  and  towns,  with  their  tumult  and  strifo. 
With  the  birds  and  the  flowers  thou  should'st  pass  thy  ' 

young  life; 
Where  the  flower  on  the  sward,  and  the  bird  on  the  tree, 
Alone  gave  its  song  and  its  beauty  to  thee,— 
Fit  abode  is  such  gem,  on  the  bright  Oceans  brow. 
For  a  creature  so  sweet  and  so  lovely  as  thou. 

Where  the  bounties  of  nature  are  scattered  around. 

And  each  bush  and  each  tree  with  rich  fruitage  is  orownV  i 

Where  the  insects  and  birds— as  they  sport  on  the  wii^r--* 

Jl<))oice  in  a  constant  duration  of  spring; 

Where  the  streamlet— that  munnura  in  beauty  along— 

Olads  thy  brow  with  its  coolness,  thine  ear  with  its  songr 

And  all  nature  around  wears  her  gaudiest  vest. 

To  welcome  so  good  and  so  gentle  a  guest. 

Where  the  sea  that  encircles  that  fair  poicoful  land, 
Never  breaks  with  rude  surge  on  the  bright  golden  sand, 
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But  the  happy  yoimg  waveleCa,  that  quurUe  wo  swee*, 
Danoe  irild  in  their  glee  ere  they  break  at  thy  feet : 
A  region  of  bUai— where  no  xeetleas  eommotlon 
Within,  on  the  land,  or  without,  on  the  ooeon  ;— 
Fit  emblem  that  land,  and  fit  embtom  that  sea, 
Of  a  oreature  eo  pnre  and  so  peaeofol  as  thee. 

Where  nature  reposes— below  and  on  high— 
In  the  green  of  the  sea  and  the  blue  of  the  sky ; 
Where  the  sun  loree  to  pour  on  tiie  fairest  of  isles 
The  flnt  of  his  rays  and  the  last  of  his  smiles. 
And  ere  the  bright  glory  has  sunk  in  the  west, 
Throws  a  mantle  of  gold  round  the  isle  he  lores  best- 
There  to  spend  all  my  days— oh  I  the  rapture— the  bliss ! 
With  a  oreature  so  pure,  on  an  island  like  this. 


O,  WE'LL  KBEP  OUR  HBARTS  ABOON. 
AiB—*'  0  uhp  ifttfttM  out  age  io  mwh  utound  «tf ,  0." 

O  wm'Lii  keep  our  hearts  aboon  i*  the  bearing  ot, 

O  well  keep  our  hearts  aboon  i*  the  bearing  o*t ; 

Though  our  pows  are  tuning  grey,  and  life's  fleeting  fut 

away. 
Yet  well  nerw  eat  it  short  wi*  the  fearing  ot . 

O  our  fMenddilp  it  began  when  oar  years  were  but  few, 
O  our  friendship  it  began  when  our  years  were  but  few ; 
Now  many  a  year  we've  seen ,  wi' the  worid  white  and  green . 
Yet  eveiy  time  we're  met,  still  our  happiness  to  i 
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Thoogli  wtfte  arither  laMs  nor  lovda,  yat  tbe  worid  it  b 

tvide, 
Tbongfa  wirtBeBBtther  laMsnor  Ictds,  jettbewoild  it  ia 

wide; 
And  the  merie'e  1'  the  wad,  and  the  laTYock^  i*  the  oliid. 
And  our  eantie  wee  bit  hooailde  by  yon  boinie  ddeh 

Let  the  warid  jnit  rin  round  i'  the  anld  way  ot. 

Let  the  waridjnatrin  roand  i*  the  anld  wi^  ot; 

And  thepolroanoeited  Ibcfl,  andtheoanldand  enrioaasDOol, 

We're  still  a  laogh  to  spare  them  in  onrblythe  way  o*t. 


JEANIB  KBLLY. 

"  Ujit  Jeanie  Kelly,  where  hae  ye  been,  I'd  wate  ? 
Howe  Jeanie  Kelly,  where  hae  ye  been  sae  late  ?'* 
V  It's  I've  been  in  the  greenwood,  OMetia*  Jcdmie  Gray, 
O I  can  meet  my  Johnie  either  night  or  day. 

Hey  the  bonnie  greenwood,  ho  the  txmnie  greenwoodi 
Ifb  there  111  meet  my  Johnie  dther  night  or  day." 

"  Does  he  speak  ye  kindly,  telling  tales  o*  lore. 
Or  is  he  ane  o*  thae  wad  woman's  weakness  prove  V* 
"  O  yes,  he  speaks  me  kindly,  kissing  when  we  part, 
Of  a'  the  lads  my  Johnie's  dearest  to  my  heart. 

I'  the  bonny  greenwood,  &c. 

Of  a' the  lads,  &c 

"  His  qweoh  is  aye  sae  modest,  and  his  very  e'e 
Tell's  aye  what  he's  meanin',  at  least  it  does  to  me  t 
And  when  we  gang  thegither,  my  arm  Unk'd  into  his, 
I  mind  na  what  the  sorrow  or  oare  o'  this  warld  ls> 
1'  the  bonny  greenwood,  dto. 
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•<  O  he  hasTOw'd  to  lo'e  me,  and  lo'c  nane  but  me, 
This  gowden  ring  he's  gi'en  me  a  pledge  of  faith  to  be ; 
He  said,  will  ye  be  mine  ?    I  oouldna  say  him  nay, 
Twas  in  the  bonny  greenwood  I  wan  my  Johnie  Gray. 

Hey  the  bonny  greenwood,  &c. 

I'wasin,  &o. 


WINTER 


Now  the  tops  of  the  Oohils  are  chilly  with  snow, 
But  houses  are  warm  in  the  yalleys  below ; 
The  roofs  are  all  white  in  their  winter's  attire. 
But  firesides  are  oooy  with  long  flaming  fire. 

Old  Boreas,  the  storesnoan  of  snow  and  <tf  hail, 
Sifts  down  from  his  bolter  dire  drift  on  our  rale, 
With  rain-drops  at  his  noee  and  ioe  gauds  at  his  ears. 
He  but  heightens  our  Joys  when  his  grimness  appears. 

He  may  gowl  till  he  gasp  ;  he  may  fret  till  he  freeze 
All  the  bums  in  their  beds,  in  their  channels  the  seas ; 
But  the  warmth  of  our  hearts,  as  in  friendship  they  glow, 
He  never  can  cool  with  his  frost  and  his  snow. 

In  summer  we  garnish  our  goblets  with  flowers. 
And  we  sit  all  the  even  amid  our  rose  bowers ; 
In  winter  our  hearts  the  more  merrily  minglCf 
And  cuddle  more  close  round  the  bowl  and  the  inglo* 
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Tben  hireli  to  Um  man  that  doth  tempor  a 
Hia  wiidan  with  foUj,  hia  donoeneaB with  glee; 

Wta4M  heaitytfied  the  moce,  bat  the  better  doth  prove. 
Are  happj  with  lore,  andaje  kindlj  with  loTe. 

W.T, 


O  LIST  THB  MAYIB'  MELLOW  NOTB. 

Oh  I  list  the  maTis' mellow  note 

Fxae  ^BUUDg  the  aspen  leaves. 
While,  big  wi*  sang,  his  swelling  Uuoat 

An'  mottled  bieastie  heaves. 
Oh  I  sweetlj  poors  the  bonny  bird 

Hismnaio  wild  and  free. 
Bat,  Mary,  sang  was  never  heard 

Coald  wile  my  heart  frae  thee. 

The  last  bright  tints  o'  snnset  fair 

Gleam  on  the  distant  hill ; 
Like  threads  o'  polish'd  sUver  there 

Glow  many  a  streaming  rill. 
The  flowers  smell  sweet  when  gloaming  grey 

Sends  dews  across  the  lesF- 
Nae  odoore  sweet  or  colours  gay 

Can  wile  my  heart  £rae  thee« 

The  blythsome  lambs  will  sport  at  o*en 

On  mony  a  broomy  knowe. 
And  through  the  govran'd  glen  sae  green 

The  mountain  stream  will  row. 
The  trouts  that  sport  aneath  its  wavo 

Unguiled  may  live  for  me ; 
Nae  haokle  bright,  or  harle  grave. 

Can  wile  my  heart  frae  thee* 
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Beneath  theglobtning's  melloMr  light 

The  landscape  fair  may  lie ; 
The  laTrarook  in  his  jrirthward  flight 

May  oleare  thegowden  sky; 
And  Nature,  baith  wi'  dohtand  sound, 

Hay  pleasure  ear  and  e'e, 
But,  Mary,  lass,  the  warld's  bound 

Bauds  nought  sae  dear  to  me. 


^  t:^,c^r 


SANDY  ALLAN. 
Air—*  '  SoM  ifs  Jd^umi/  coming  9" 
Wba  is  he  I  hear  sae  orouse, 

There  ahint  the  hallan  ? 
Whase  skirlin' rings  thro'  a'  the  house, 

Hk  oomsr  o'  the  dwallin*. 
O I  it  is  ane,  a  weelkent  ohiel, 

As  mirth  e'er  set  a  bawlin'. 
Or  filled  a  neuk  in  drouthy  biel,— 

It's  oanty  Sandy  Allan. 

He  has  a  gauoy  kind  gnidwifs, 

This  blytheome  Sandy  Allan, 
Wha  lo*es  him  meikle  mair  than  life, 

And  gloriee  in  her  oallan. 
As  sense  an*  sound  are  ane  in  tang, 

Sae's  Jean  an'  Sandy  Allan ; 
T  va  hearts,  yet  but  oe  pulse  an'  tongue, 

Hae  Lnokie  an*  her  oallan. 

To  gle  to  a',  tfto  aye  his  rule, 
Their  proper  name  an*  oallin* ; 

A  knave^  a  knayo— a  ftde's  a  f  ule, 
Wi'  honest  Sandy  Allan. 


ForilkaTioeheliMft  4Mt. 

An' « bmrj  is  it's  fsUin': 
But  aj  for  worth  •  kindndlissrt 

Has  ever  Sandj  AlUuu 


To  kings  a  knee  lie  winoa  bring, 

8ae  proud  is  Sandy  Allan ; 
The  num  wha  rightly  feels  is  king 

O'tar  rank  wi*  Bandy  Allan. 
Auld  nators,  just  to  show  the  war!* 

Ae  truly  honest  caUan ; 
She  strippit  til*t,  and  made  a  carle, 

And  eat  him  Sandy  Allan. 


ce. 


D 


WOMAN'S  WARK  WILL  NE'ER  BE  DUNB. 

Woman's  wark  will  ne'er  be  done. 

Although  the  day  were  e'er  sae  lang ; 
Sae  meikle  but,  sae  meikle  ben,— 

But  for  her  oare  a'  wad  gae  wrang : 
And  aiblins  apoor  thriftless  wight 

To  spend  the  gear  sae  ill  to  won, 
Aft  gars  an  eydent  thrifty  wife 

Say  •*  woman's  wark  will  ne'er  be  dune.** 

We  little  think,  in  youthfu'  prime, 
Whan  wooing,  what  omr  weird  may  be ; 

Bnt  aye  we  dream,  and  aye  we  hope. 
That  blythe  and  merry  days  well  pee  i 
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And  blythe  and  meiry  mfght  we  be- 
But  when  ig  hBard  the  weary  tune, 

••  The  mom  it  oomes,  the  morn  it  gaee, 
Bat  woman's  wark  will  ne'er  be  done." 

Vwe  been  at  bridals  and  at  feasts. 

When  care  was  in  the  nappy  drowned ; 
The  world  might  sink,  or  it  might  swim, 

Man,  wife  and  weans  were  a'  aboon't : 
Bnti-iwae's  my  heart  to  think  upont  I— 

The  neist  day  brought  the  waefu'  orocm,— 
••  Come  bridals,  or  oome  merry  feasts, 

A  woman's  wark  will  ne'er  be  dune.** 

Twa  baimies  toddlin'  at  the  fit. 

An*  aiblins  ane  upon  the  knee. 
Gar  life  appear  an  unoo  faught. 

An'  mony  hae  the  like  to  dree  ; 
But  cherub  lips  an'  kisses  sweet 

Keep  aye  a  mither's  heart  aboon, 
Although  the  owrecome  o*  the  sang 

4s  '*  woman's  wark  will  ne'er  be  dune."* 


^ 


•  Th«  foNffoliiff  Ubm  are  from  th*  pen  of  lh«  Uto  Robert  AUmi,  at 
fh«  pulah  of  Kabmhui,  in  Renfrewdilro,  lomo  of  whoM  lyiiMl  pio> 
inoUons  ha,y  long  boon  deaerrodly  popular  all  otw  8ootiaad-<n«h  m^ 
**Th«  Bonirfo  bvill  Wherry,-  "Tho  CoTtiuator's  Lamoit,'*  "Hiuid 
swB'frM  mo,  Donald,"  dco.  Mr.  ADaa  foUowod  tiuoogh  lifo  Uio  hamblo 
waupaMoa  of  a  handloom  woarcrt  and  darlnf  his  loUnra  hows  ha 
aawMtrmaHy  amoiod  himtolf  in  pooCioal  aompoaitloa,  tha  fknita  of  vbloh 
appearod  fai  a  vohime.  wUeli  «aa  pubUshad  by  aabaerlptlon,  la  18SC, 
baft  wbloh  Marody  ramtmawtad  tha  anthor.  Tba  prindpal  poam 
ia  tha  Tolame  la  aatlttad,  <*  An  Addrcaa  to  the  Robin."    Xft  k  written 
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THE  TRYSTINO  TREE. 

Turn  trysting  tree,  the  tryating  tree, 
O  dear  that  gnarly  trunk  to  me ! 

My  sanl  hath  been  in  heaven  hie 
When  wooing  "taeath  the  txysting  tree. 


ia  ib0  Saoktiih  dlaleat,  and  ia,  from  bcgiiiiiiag  to  Mid,  %  bant  tt 
homalj  and  tanditr  rMoUMtloBi^  Uandad  vltli  (h*  MwwIaMoni  of 
bojliood,  and  "  eomlng  aranto,"  wblah  aaam  to  haTa  aaat  thcb  ahadov 
arar  tha  mind  of  tha  amiabla  writer.  Ha  waa  tha  flilhar  of  a  Boma- 
rona  flumfly.  Hia  yoanfaat  aon-tha  anly  ona  of  tha  flunlly  lamalnlng 
anmarrlad— a  young  man  of  great  promiaa  aa  a  portrait  paiatar,  lafk 
tiaia  aoontry  for  America.  Tha  father  aould  not  remain  behind  tba 
ahlld  of  hIa  old  age.  He  bade  farewell  to  hia  natire  land,  and  aaeom> 
paakd  tha  yonng  adTantorex^-only,  alaa  i  to  die  with  hla  fioot  upon 
tha  ahoiea  of  tha  New  World.  He  arrived  at  New  York  on  tha  lat  of 
Jvne,  IMl,  and  died  there  alz  daya  afterwarda,  from  tha  aAeta  of  a 
aold  oaoi^t  on  tha  banka  of  Newfoundland.  Allan  waa  one  of  the 
moat  aingla'heartad  beings  that  arer  llTcd,  and  mneh  of  this  oharaotei 
ia  reHeeted  In  hia  poema.  Wa  liaTa  had  plaoed  at  our  diapoaal  a  eare. 
fUly  written  aketoh  of  the  Iiiatory  and  oaraer  of  tha  poet,  from  tha 
pen  of  Ilia  son*ln.Iaw,  Mr.  John  M*Oregor,  of  Loahwinnoeh,  a  gen* 
tlamaa  of  eonsiderabla  literary  attalnmenta*  and  wa  regret  that  ite 
extreme  length  hindera  na  from  laying  it  before  the  reader.  Prom  It 
we  laam  that  the  varioua  membeia  of  the  Allan  frmily  have  long  been 
dlatJBguiahad  In  thdr  neighbourhood  for  their  superior  intelligena^ 
genanl  ability,  and  upright,  honourable  eonduet.  Old  Robin  morcd 
among  them  not  as  a  frther,  but  as  a  brother.  Indeed,  he  llTSd  only 
in  tba  affections  and  good  opinion  of  hia  IHenda  t  witliout  theae,  axis, 
tenaa  would  hava  been  to  him  a  bitter  burden.  Tha  following  aaaa* 
dote  a»laa<a  tha  nnaffeeted  simplieity  of  tha  man :— .Mr.  Robertaon, 
anr  pobUriiar,  took  bim,  a  short  time  before  he  left  tUs  eountry,  to 
aea  tha  Ola^gow  City  Hospital.    On  their  way,  tlie  former  intredoaed 
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The  birds  lay  silent  in  their  nests. 
The  flowers  lay  faolded  on  the  lea, 

▲n*  a'  was  still,  save  our  twa  breasts, 
Warm  throbbinff  'neath  the  tiysting  tree. 

We  sigh'd,  we  bliuih'd,  but  a*  was  hnsh'd, 
Fornoaewordtoqiarehad  we; 

Bat  ae  chaste  kiss  spak  a'  our  bliss, 
Aneath  the  dear  aold  trysting  tree. 

We  made  nae  tryst,  we  changed  nae  tows. 
But,  aye  when  daylight  closed  his  e'e, 

We  somehow  met  aneath  the  boughs 
O*  that  auld  kindly  trysting  tree. 

But  grief  an*  time  ha'e  wrought  sad  wark 
Upon  that  dear  auld  tree  an'  me ; 

The  light  that  lit  my  soul  is  dark, 
The  leaves  ha'e  left  the  trysting  tree. 

The  trysting  tree,  the  trysting  tree. 
Though  dear  its  twisted  trunk  to  me, 

It  wrings  my  heart,  and  droons  my  e'e, 
To  gaze  upon  that  trysting  tree. 


him  to  ill*  ReT.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  talented  and  maeh  eitecmed  Roman 
Catholie  eleiyyman  in  Olaigow.  '<  I  am  glad  to  be  introdnecd  to  yon, 
Mr.  Allan,"  nid  Mr.  Gordon.  "  And  ao  am  I  to  be  made  amiaainted 
with  you,  dr.  Really,  it's  hard  to  lay,  when  we  riMin  the  morning, 
what  Kurt  o'  oompany  we  may  meet  wi'  before  nieht."  Mr.  Allan 
aged  lixty-MTen ;  he  was  bom  at  Kllbatehaa*  4tb  November,  1774. 
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BAULDY  BUCHANAN. 

O  WHA  hasna  heard  o'  blythe  Bauldy  Baohanan  ? 
A  hale  hearty  carle  o*  some  saxty  years  stan'in' ; 
Gae  search  the  hale  kintra,  frae  Lanark  to  Liinnon, 
Ye'U  scarce  find  the  match  o'  blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan. 
For  Bauldy's  sae  cracky,  an'  Bauldy's  sae  canty* 
A  frame  o'  threescore,  wi'  a  spirit  o'  twenty— 
Wi'  his  auld  farrant  tales,  an'  his  Jokin*,  an'  fonnin', 
A  rich  an'  rare  treat  U  blythe  Bauldy  Baohanan. 

Blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan's  a  wonderf  u'  drinker 
O'  knowledge— for  he's  a  great  reader  an*  thinker^ 
There's  scarcely  an  author  frae  Bentham  to  Bunyani 
Bat  has  been  run  dry  by  blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan. 
He  keiDB  a'  the  courses  an'  names  o'  the  planetfr— 
The  secret  manoeuvres  o'  courts  an'  o'  senates- 
Can  tell  you  what  day  Babel's  tower  was  begun  on  ;— 
Sae  deep  read  in  beuks  is  blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan. 

He  can  play  on  the  bag-pipe,  the  flute,  at»d  the  fiddle. 
Explain  ony  text,  or  expound  ony  riddle ; 
At  deep  calculation,  at  drawin',  an*  plannin'. 
There's  naebody  equal  to  Bauldy  Buchanan. 
He  kens  how  the  negroes  are  black  and  thick-lippit— 
How  leopards  are  spotted— how  zebras  are  strippit— 
How  maidffns  in  Turkey  see  muckle  are  run  on  ;— 
Sae  versed  in  sic  matters  is  Bauldy  Buchanan. 

How  the  English  like  beer,  an'  the  Scotch  like  their  whisky- 
How  Frenchmen  are  temperate,  lively,  and  frisky- 
How  the  Turks  are  sae  grave,  an'  the  Greeks  are  sae  ounnin*. 
Can  a*  be  explained  by  blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan. 
An'  mair  than  a'  that,  he  can  trace  out  the  cause 
O'  rain  an'  fair  weather— o'  frosts  an'  o'  thaws— 
An'  what  keeps  the  earth  in  its  orbit  stUl  runnin';— 
Sae  wonderfu*  learned  is  blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan. 


When  ronnd  his  fliestde  neebours  meet  in  the  gloamin's. 
An'  hear  him  describe  the  auld  Oreeka  an'  the  Romans- 
How  th^  battled  an'  fought  without  musket  or  cannon^ 
The  folks  glow'r  wi'  wonder  at  Bauldy  Buchanan. 
Or  when  he  descends  frae  the  grave  to  the  witty, 
An*  tells  some  queer  story,  or  sings  some  droll  ditty, 
Wi'  his  poetry,  pleasantry,  puzzlin',  an  punnin'. 
Their  sides  are  nuule  sair  wi'  blythe  Bauldy  Buchanan. 

But  0*  a'  the  attractions  that  Bauldy  possesses. 
His  greatest  attractions  are  twa  bonnie  lassos ; 
*Mang  a'  the  fine  leddies  frae  Grail  to  Clackmannan, 
There's  nane  can  match  Bella  an*  Betty  Buchanan. 
For  O  they're  sae  cleyer,  sae  frank,  an'  sae  furthy, 
Sae  Ixmnie,  sae  bloomin',  sae  wise,  an'  sae  worthy, 
Th^  keep  the  hale  lads  in  the  parish  a-mnnin' 
An'  strivin'  for  Bella  an'  Betty  Buchanan. 


SLY  WIDOW  SKINNER. 
Air—**  The  £o<At<m  lattU:* 

0  TBS  days  when  I  strutted  (to  think  o't  I'm  sad) 
The  heir  to  a  oozy  bit  mailen. 

When  sly  Widow  Skinner  gat  round  me,  the  Jaud! 
For  she  thought  my  auld  daddy  was  failin',  was  failin', 
She  thought  my  auld  daddy  was  failin'. 

1  promised  to  tak'  her  for  better  for  worse, 
Though  sma'  was  my  chance  to  be  happy. 

For  I  found  she  had  courtit  na  me,  but  my  purse ; 
What's  waur— that  she  liket  a  drappy,  a  drappy ; 
What's  waur— that  she  liket  a  drappy. 


Then  a*to  nicht  at  s  Idn  I  wv  Many  Hajy 

To  ne  her  was  ■tnii^t  to  adora  lier ; 
The  widow  look'd  Uliie  when  I  pas^d  lier  neist  day. 

An'  waited  na  e'en  to  qwer  for  her,  qieer  Ibr  her. 

An*  waited  na  elan  to  apeer  for  her. 

0  pity  my  eeeo   I  waa  eheeptahly  raw. 
And  ehe  wasa  terrible  Tartar  I 

She  apak  aboot  **  meaeazes,"  and  "  taUn*  the  law,* 
And  I  set  myad*  down  for  a  martyr,  a  martyr, 
I  aet  myael*  down  toramar^* 

1  bttoklad  wi'  ICag,  an'  the  blythe  honeymoon 
Soaroe  was  owre,  when  the  widow  I  met  her ; 

She  gimingly  whi^er'd,  '*  Hedi !  weel  ye  ha'e  dmie. 
Bat,  tent  me,  lad,  I  can  do  better,  do  better, 
Bnt,  tent  me,  lad,  I  can  do  better. 

"  ( 'Gin  ye  oanna  get  berries,  pat  npwi' the  hools  I' ** 
Her  pzoTorb  I  ooontit  a  blether ; 

Bat,— widowa  for  erer  for  hooldn*  aold  foles^ 
Neist  week  ahe  was  ory'd  wi*  my  foyther,  my  feyther, 
Neist  week  ahe  was  cty'd  wi'  my  feyther. 


A  DBGBMBER  DITTT. 
Tna  merry  bird  o'  simmer'a  flown, 

Wi^  his  brare  oompanions  a' ; 
Grim  Winter  has  the  green  leaf  stown. 

An' gifted  as  the  anaw. 

Tlie  big  boogh  sings  a  dowie  sang 
As  it  swings  in  the  deepening  drift : 

An'  tlie  glint  o'  day  Junt  creeps  alang 
The  ledge  o'  the  leaden  lift. 
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But  awa'  wi'  words  in  wintry  weed* 

An'  thoughts  that  bode  o'  lU  f 
What  I  are  we  o*  the  forest  breed, 

To  dow  wi*  the  daffodil  t 

Let's  roose  up,  merry  days  we've  seen. 
When  carping  Care  was  dumb ; 

Let's  think  on  flowers  and  slmmora  green— 
There's  Jnlyd  yet  to  come  I 

Though  my  lair  is  in  a  foreign  land. 

My  friends  ayont  the  sea. 
There's  f  ushion  in  affection's  band 

To  draw  them  yet  to  me  1 


CAN'T  YOU  BE  AST.* 
Am»"  Arraht  Catttf,  now,  can't  you  he  asp  f" 

Oh  what  stories  111  tell  when  my  sodgeiing's  o'er, 

And  the  gallantFonrteenth  is  disbanded; 
Not  a  drill  nor  parade  will  I  hear  of  no  more. 

When  safely  in  Ireland  landed. 
With  the  blood  that  I  spilt— the  Frenchmen  I  kilt, 

111  drive  the  young  girls  half  crazy ; 
And  some  'cute  one  will  cry,  with  a  wink  of  her  eye. 

Mister  Free,  now—"  u^p  can't  pau  be  atyf" 


*  TaWn,  with  penniMloii,  flrom  **  Charlet  O'M alley,  the  Irith 
Dragoon." 


rn  tan  how  WB  mrtel  llw  ■qoBdvoM  in  fight. 

And  dertitved  them  aU  at "  lUavwi,'' 
And  ttien  ru  Just  add.  how  ir«  liiddied  the  night, 

InlBamingtodanoetfae  "bokn;** 
Bow  tajthe  moouhine,  we  drank  lael  wine. 

And  xoM  next  day  fredi  as  a  dai^j ; 
Tim  aaine  one  will  crjt  with  a  look  mighty  aly, 

"  Anah,  Uiokey—iMw  amf  jfou  be  oiy  f 

IllteUliowthenighti  wiUi  8ir  Aithnr  we  spent, 

Aioondablgfizeintheair  too. 
Or  miv  he  eqlojing  oonelTes  in  a  tent, 

Bzaotlj  like  Doonyhrook-fidr  too; 
How  herd  oiU  oat  to  nie-*<Fass  the  wine,  Mr  Free 

For7oa*raaman  neTer  is  laqr  I" 
Then  some  one  will  cry,  with  a  wink  of  her  eye, 

"  Arrah,  Miokey  dear— ean'<  pou  beatpt* 

m  teU,  too,  the  long  years  in  fighting  we  passed. 

Till  Monnseer  asked  Bony  to  lead  him ; 
And  Sir  Arthur,  grown  tired  of  gkny  at  last. 

Begged  of  one  Mickey  Free  to  soooeed  him. 
«'  But,  aetisUa,"  mys  I,  "  the  troth  is  I'm  sbj  I 

There's  a  lady  in  Ballynaoiaxy  1" 
«  And  I  swore  on  the  hook—"  he  gave  me  a  look. 

And  cried,  Miokoy^"  now  cant  yon  te  a<y  9" 
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NOW  SANDY  MAUN  AWA'.» 
Ai»-*<  TKei^i  nae  luck  about  (he  house/* 

Tbk  drum  has  beat  the  General, 

Now  Sandy  maun  awa*. 
But  first  he  gaes  the  lasses  roun'. 

To  bid  God  bless  them  a'  I 
Down  smirkinf  Sally's  dimpled  cheek 

The  tears  begin  to  fa'  :— 
«0  Sandy»  I  am  was  to  think 

That  ye  maun  leave  us  a*.'* 

Poor  Maggy  sighs,  and  sings  the  sang 

Helik'dthe  best  of  a% 
And  hopes  by  that  to  ease  her  heart 

When  Sandy's  far  awa*. 
Alakel  poor  silly  maiden. 

Your  skill  in  love's  but  sma' ; 
We  shouldna  think  o'  auld  langqme 

When  sweethearts  are  awa'. 

In  Uythesome  Nancy's  open  heart 

His  looks  hae  made  a  flaw, 
An*  yet  she  tows  the  men  a'  loons, 

An'  Sandy  warst  of  a't 
Now  Jenny  she  affects  to  soom, 

An'  sneers  at  their  ill  fa' ; 
She  reckons  a'  the  warld  thinks 

She  likes  him  best  of  a' I 

At  gentle  Kitty's  weel-kenn'd  door 

He  oa*d  the  last  ava'. 
Because  his  heart  bade  him  say  mair 

To  her,  than  to  them  a'. 

•  Thia  ple«e  ii  from  Mi«  BUmirc^  pMttoal  works,  «ollcetad  Vy 
Henry  Lonadale,  M.D.,  with  prefiitory  memoir  and  notoe  by  PMriek 
Ifuirdl,  Esq. 
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Nov  Sn^jli  telBB  his  banuBt  oir> 

Aa*  vttVM  funrael  to  a*. 
An*  orias.  Jut  wait  till  I  come  iMck, 

An'JwiUkiayea*! 


THB  GATHERING. 

Risk  !  rise !  lowland  and  hlghlandrnftn  ! 

Bald  sire  to  beardleas  son,  each  oome,  end  early ; 
Rise !  rise !  mainland  and  islandmen, 
Belt  on  year  Inoad  elaynuaee— fight  for  Prince  Charlie  t 
Down  from  the  momitain  steep- 
Up  from  the  valley  deep— 
Out  frtnn  the  olaohan,  the  hothy,  and  diieling— 
Bugle  and  hattle-dmm. 
Bid  chief  and  Tassal  oome. 
Bravely  our  hagpipes  the  pihrooh  is  pealing  I 

Rise!  rise  I  ^c 

Men  of  the  momitains !— descendants  of  heroes ! 
Heirs  of  the  fame  as  the  hills  of  your  fftthen ; 
Say,  shall  the  Sonthem— the  Sassenach  fear  ns. 
When  to  the  war>peal  each  plaided  clan  gathers  ? 
Too  long  on  the  trophied  walls 
Of  your  ancestral  halls. 
Red  nist  hath  hlonted  the  armour  of  Albin ; 
Seize  then,  ye  mountain  Macs, 
Buckler  and  battle-axe, 
Lads  of  liochaher,  Braemar,  and  Biaedalbane ! 

Rise !  rise  !  ^c. 
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Whenhaththe  tartan  plaid  mantled  aoowaidf 
When  did  the  blue  bonnet  crast  the  didoyai  ? 
Up,  then,  and  crowd  to  the  standard  of  Stuart- 
FoUow  your  leader-the  rightf ul-the  royal  / 
Chief  of  Glanronald, 
Donald  McDonald ! 
Loyat  I  Loohlel  I  with  the  Grant  and  the  Gordon! 
Rouse  eyery  kilted  clan, 
Rouae  every  loyal  man. 
Gun  on  the  shoulder,  and  thigh  the  good  sword  on  J 

Rise!  rise!  <Stc. 


BONNIE  MARY  JAAHESON 
Am-'«  Carle,  now  the  kingU  ame." 
Bonny  Mary  Jamieson, 
Fairest  floweret  'neath  the  sun  • 
Joy  attend  thee,  lovely  ono~ 
Bonnie  Mary  Jamieson ! 
Weave  a  garland  diadem- 
Roses,  from  their  flowery  gtem, 
Wi'  dew-drops  glittering,  mony  a  gem. 
For  bonnie  Mary  Jamieson  J 
Bonnie  Mary  Jamieson,  &c. 
Bring  the  Ulyfrae  the  lea, 
The  scented  flower  from  hawthorn  tree, 
And  they  shall  be  a  wroath  for  thee. 
My  bonnie  Maiy  Jamieson  I 
Bonnie  Mary  Jamieson,  &o. 
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When  the  tarn  glidee  down  the  west, 
And  feather'd  aougsleti  seek  their  nest. 
Ill  meet  wi*  her  whom  I  lo'e  best— 
My  bonnle  liary  Jamieeon  I 
Bonnie  Mary  Jamieaon,  &c. 

And  when  the  wintry  tempests  bhiw, 
DrifUng  round  the  whitening  snaw, 
III  hragh  the  angry  storm  awa*, 
Wi'  bonnie  Blary  Jamieeon. 
Bonnie  Mary  Jamieaon, 
Fairest  flow'Mt  "neath  the  sun, 
Joy  attend  thee  I  loTolyone, 
My  bonnie  Mary  Jamieson  * 


MY  HEATHER  LAND. 
Air— "JVocfc  Watch.** 

My  heather  land,  my  heather  land. 

My  dearest  prayer  be  thine. 
Although,  upon  thy  hapless  knowes 

There  breathes  nae  friend  o*  mine. 
The  lanely  few  that  Heaven  had  spared 

Now  tread  a  forsign  strand. 
An*  I  maun  wait  to  weep  wi*  thee, 

My  dear  loved  heather  land  I 
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My  heather  land,  my  heather  land, 

'*  Though  fairer  lands  there  he,** 
Your  gow'bie  braes  in  early  days 

Were  gouden  scenes  to  me  i 
Maun  life's  poor  boon  gae  dark'^oing  down. 

Nor  set  whar  it  first  dawn*d— 
But  find  a  grave  ayont  the  wave  ? 

Alas  I  my  heather  land  I 

My  heather  land,  my  heather  land, 

Thy  ohiUin'  winter  pours 
Its  freezin*  breath  round  fireless  hearth , 

Whar  breadless  misery  oow'rs. 
Yet  breaks  the  light  that  soon  shall  bUght 

The  reiver's  ruthless  hand. 
An'  rampant  tyranny  shall  cease 

To  blight  our  heather  land. 


SWEET  SERAPH  OF  THE  PEACEFUL  BROW. 

SwxKT  seraph  of  the  peaceful  brow, 

And  of  the  starry  eye, 
Tis  long  since  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Hath  left  yom  azure  sky. 
Andlimg  eie  one  so  good  and  bright 

These  eyes  again  may  meet. 
Or  know  the  thrill  of  wild  delight, 

To  gaze  on  aught  so  sweet. 

How  I  have  loved  twere  vain  to  tell. 

Yet  deep  that  love  must  be. 
When  nought  on  earth  may  break  the  spell 

That  binds  this  heart  to  fhee. 
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Should  yean  of  abaenoe  o'er  nalaah  . 

Their  auigee  aa  they  roll. 
Not  all  the  wavea  of  time  ahall  waah 

Thy  mein'ry  from  my  aoul. 

No  atar  e'er  ahone  to  pilgrim'a  «yea 

So  bright,  80  fair  to  aee, 
Aa  when  I  watched  thy  beanty  riae 

▲  atar  of  hope  to  me. 
Away  from  whoae  soft  peaceful  raya 

The  eye  may  ne'er  remove. 
But  reata,  with  still  admiring  gaze. 

On  thee,  sweet  star  of  lore. 

And  ever,  through  life's  troubled  night. 

The  blisa  wiU  still  be  mine 
To  turn  my  gaze  from  others'  light. 

And  fix  mine  eyea  on  thine. 
For  even  at  laat,  if  hope  and  love 

Gould  in  thia  bosom  die. 
Thy  peaceful  beauty  still'  would  prove 

A  atar  of  memory. 


THB  MARLED  MITTENS. 
AiB~-*  *  JMrniy  Dew.** 

My  aunty  Kate  raooht  down  her  wheel. 
That  on  the  bauka  had  lien  fu'  lang ; 

Sought  out  her  whorlea  an'  her  reel* 
Ap'  fell  to  wark  wi'  merry  bang. 
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She  took  her  oaiTds,  an*  cairdln'  akin, 
Hep  walgie*  fa*  o*  creeshie  woo. 

An'  rave  awa'  wl*  aerlyin'  din. 
An'  mixed  it  wi'  a  hair  o'  blue. 

Bedeen  the  spokes  she  eident  tirled, 

Wi*  virr  the  rim  an'  spinnle  span ; 
And  snne  the  rows  to  threads  were  wliiriod. 

As  back  an'  fore  the  floor  she  ran. 
Wi'  baith  my  een  I  stood  and  glow'r'd, 

An'  ferlled  what  she  niest  wad  do. 
As  lichtsome  ower  the  floor  she  soour'd, 

An*  blithely  lilted  "  Tarry  woo." 

Syne  frae  the  wheel,  and  eke  the  reel. 
The  aefanld  jram  was  ta'en  awa'. 

To  the  yamitsf  niest,  to  lay  an' twists- 
Ilk  clew  was  bigger  than  a  ba' ! 

Then  in  twa  e'enin's  after  dark 
Her  knittin'  wires  she  ply'd  wi'  glee ; 

An'  what  was  a'  my  aunty's  wark  i 
Just  marled  mittens  wrought  fop  me. 


"THE  MAID  THAT  I  ADORE! 
Thb  rustling  of  the  western  gale 

Is  musio  sweet  to  me ; 
It  Joyful  comes*  o^  moop  and  dale. 
From  off  the  distant] 


•  Watgl0t  a  wool-iaek  lukde  of  leather. 
f  raimits,  an  Ingtrament  for  winding  yarns. 
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Whose  waves,  in  lines  of  snowy  foam. 

Salute  the  dxding  shore. 
Which  bounds  my  Maiy's  peaceful  home— 

The  maid  that  I  adore. 

The  slowlyHSinking  radiant  sim 

Is  welcome  to  my  sight, 
When  lofty  ridge  and  summit  dun 

Are  basking  in  his  light; 
I  deem  the  while,  ere  he  depart, 

He  sheds  his  glory  o'er 
The  dark-ey'd  damsel  of  my  heart— 

The  maid  that  I  adore. 

I  loTB  to  breathe,  at  early  day. 

The  bahny  air  of  spring. 
When  dew-drops  hang  on  every  spray. 

And  birds  unnumber'd  sing. 
The  blossoms  white,  the  foliage  green. 

Expanding  more  and  more. 
Recall  to  me  my  bosom-queen— 

The  maid  that  I  adore. 

O !  sweet  is  summer's  glorious  smile, 

And  autumn's  promise  rare  I 
But  what,  o'er  land,  o'er  sea,  or  isle. 

May  with  my  love  compare? 
So  high  in  worth,  surpassing  far 

All  nature's  precious  store, 
Is  she— my  bright,  my  leading-star. 

The  maid  that  I  adore. 
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TELL  ME,  DEAR,  &o. 

AiR-'**L(mdoun*9  bonnie  woods  and  braes, 
Tbll  me,  dear  I  in  meroy  speak. 

Has  Heaven  heard  my  prayer,  l^wtrfe  J 
Faint  the  rose  is  in  thy  cheek. 

But  still  the  rose  is  there,  lassie  I 
Away,  away,  each  dark  foreboding, 
Heayy  days  with  anguish  clouding ; 
Youthfu*  love  in  sorrow  shrouding, 

Heavra  could  ne'er  allow,  lassie ; 
Day  and  night  I've  tended  thee. 
Watching,  love !  thy  changing  e'e ; 
Dearest  gift  that  Heaven  could  gi*o 

Say  thou'rt  happy  now,  lassie. 

Jamie!  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine. 

Kiss  me,  oh,  my  ain  laddie  I 
Never  mair  may  lip  o'  thine 

Press  where  it  hath  lien,  laddie ! 
Hark!  I  hear  the  angels  calling. 
Heavenly  strains  are  round  me  falling. 
But  the  stroke— thy  soul  appalling— 

Tis  my  only  pain,  laddie  I 
Yet  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Shall  follow  where  I  soon  maun  be ; 
I'll  tell  how  gude  thou  wert  to  me : 

We  part  to  meet  again,  laddie  I 

Lay  thine  arm  beneath  my  head. 

Grieve  na  sae  for  me,  laddie  I 
111  thole  the  doom  that  lays  me  dead. 

But  no  a  tear  frae  thee,  laddie  I 
Aft  where  yon  dark  tree  is  spreading. 
When  the  sun's  last  beam  is  shedding. 
Where  no  earthly  foot  is  traading, 

By  my  grave  thou'lt  be,  laddie  I 
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ThoQgfa  my  deep  be  wi'  the  dead, 
Frae  on  high  my  sonl  shall  speed 
And  hover  nightly  round  thy  head, 
Altho*thou  wilt  na  see,  laddie ! 


AULD  JOHNNY  TO  YOUNG  MAGGY, 
Air—"  I  ha'e  laid  a  herrin'  in  #ott</' 
Lass,  I*m  Johnny  Ripples  o*  Whappleton  Ha', 

An'  you  bonnie  Maggy  wha  won  at  the  Broom ; 
Now,  better  late  marry  than  never  ava, 

Bae  to  woo  and  to  win  ye,  my  dawtie,  I've  come 
I*m  no  unco  auld  yet— I'm  only  threescore— 

Ay,  threescore  precisely,  Just  coming  neist  Yule 
ita.  hearty  an'  hale,  an*  fu'  sound  at  the  core. 

An'  gin  ye  refuse  me,  there's  ane  o'  us  f ule. 

I  want  na  a  tocher,— I  ken  ye  ha'e  nane. 

But,  hinny,  I've  plenty  at  hame  for  us  baith  ; 
Just  draw.in  your  stool  to  my  cozie  hearthstane, 

I  trow  well  ha'e  nae  scant  o'  meat  an'  o'  olaith. 
I'm  a  bodie  fn'  bien,  tho'  I  say  it  mysel', 

I've  a  dizzen  o  mllk-kye,  whilk  rowt  i'  their  sta', 
An'  ten  score  o*  bob-tails  a'  gaun  on  the  hill. 

An*  deeding  the  knowes  aroun'  Whappleton  Ha'. 

And  whan  that  we  gang  to  the  fairs  or  the  kirk, 

Fu'  braw-buss'd  ahint  me  yell  ride  on  the  meer. 
An*  hear,  as  we  pass,  the  folk  say  wi*  a  smirk, 

"  There's  douce  Johnny  Ripples  an'  his  dainty  dear ! " 
It's  cannie,  an*  wyse-like,  to  be  a  gudewife* 

Whan  there's  plenty  to  look  to  in  pantry  an'  ha' ; 
Bat  hunger  and  hership  soon  soon  lead  to  strife 

When  there's  nought  i'  the  house  but  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw 
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An',  Maggy,  my  doo,  some  Uythe  oomln'  year, 

Wha  kens  whar  a  family  blesain*  may  fa* ; 
A  bonny  doo's  oleckin*  may  aiblina  appear 

A'toddlin*  their  lane  around  Whappleton  Ha*. 
Now,  Maggie,  my  deuie,  I*ve  said  yc  my  say. 

An'  I  will  come  back  on  neist  Friday  at  e'en. 
To  hear  ftae  your  ain  mouth  your  yes  or  your  nay; 

Sae,  gudenight  to  ye,  Maggie,  my  winsome  young  queen. 


YOUNG  MAGGY  TO  AULD  JOHNNY. 
AiB— "  J  Aa«  laid  a  herrin*  in  tauU** 
Vye  a  bonny  bit  face  o'  my  ain , 

Bodie,  oome  here  nae  mair  to  woo ; 
Vm  gentle  an'  jimp,  an*  weel  may  be  vain, 

Sae,  bodie,  d'ye  think  I'll  marry  you  ? 
I*ve  twa  e*en  as  black  as  a  slae. 

Carle,  come  here  nae  mair  to  woo ; 
Twa  cheeks  like  blossoms  in  flowery  May ; 

Grey  haffits,  d'ye  think  I'll  marry  you  ? 

I've  a  wee  mouthie  ye  ne*er  sail  kias. 
Grim  bodie,  come  here  nae  mair  to  woo ; 

On  ilka  side  dimples,  as  deep  as  you'd  wias ; 
Auld  runkles !  (^*ye  think  111  marry  yon  1 
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Ite  ft  bonnle  black  mole  <m  my  ohln, 

Bollt  bodle,  oome  here  nae  mair  to  woo; 
Like  ink  is  the  drap,  an'  like  paper  my  akin, 

Orey.beard  I  d'ye  think  lU  marry  wl*  you  ? 
I've  a  wee  foot,  there  is  mnsio  in't, 

Hirples,  oome  here  nae  mair  to  woo ; 
In  trippin*  the  green  ft  is  never  ahint, 

Nae  lamiter  Jo  for  me  I  trow. 
I  can  sing— anld  bodie  gae  back ; 

John  Ripples,  oome  here  nae  mair  to  woo  i 
An'  tho*  I  ha'e  yet  my  meroat  to  mak, 

111  never  be  bought,  auld  Orippie,  by  yott 


THIS  NIGHT  YE'LL  CROSS,  &o. 
This  night  yell  cross  the  bosky  glen, 
Anoe  mair,  O  would  ye  meet  me  then  ? 
Ill  seem  as  bygane  bliss  an' pain  * 

Were  a' forgot: 
I  winna  weep  to  weary  thee. 
Nor  seek  the  love  ye  canna  gi'e  ;— 
\Vbar  first  we  met,  O  let  that  bo 

The  parttug  ^K^l ' 
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The  hour  Just  when  the  faithless  light 
O*  yon  pale  star  forsakes  the  night ; 
I  wouldna  pain  ye  wi'  the  blight 

Ye'Te  brought  to  me. 

I  would  not  that  its  proud  cauld  ray 
Should  mock  me  wi*  its  scomfu'  play  ;— 
The  sunken  een  and  tresses  gray 

Ye  maunna  see. 

Wi*  sindered  hearts  few  words  will  sair, 
An'  brain-dried  grief  nae  tears  can  spare  ; 
These  bluidless  lips  shall  never  mair 

Name  thine  or  thee. 

At  murky  night  O  meet  me  thai ! 
Restore  my  plighted  troth  again  ; 
Your  bonnie  bride  shall  never  ken 

Your  wrangs  to  me. 


CREEP  AFORE  YE  GANG.* 

Grbbp  awa*,  my  baimie»  creep  afore  ye  gang. 
Cook  ye  baith  your  lugs  to  your  auld  Grannie's  sang : 
Gin  ye  gang  as  far  ye  will  think  the  road  lang, 
Creep  awa*,  my  baimie,  creep  afore  ye  gang. 

Creep  awa',  my  baimie,  ye're  ower  young  to  learn 
To  tot  up  and  down  yet,  my  bonnie  wee  bairn ; 
Better  oreepin*  oannie,  than  fa'in*  wi'  a  bang, 
Bnntin*  a*  your  wee  brow,— creep  afore  ye  gang. 

•  Penni«3oii  hM  kindly  Imcd  ^ven  to  eztnust  thii  pleee  flmm  "  TIm 
Oftbffrliinrie'i  Wallet." 
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70*11  oieep,  an*  ye'll  hotoh,  an*  ye*U  nod  to  your  mither, 
Watchin*  ilka  step  o'  your  wee  doiugr  brifher ; 
Rest  ye  on  the  floor  till  your  wee  limbs  grow  Strang, 
An*  ye*Il  be  a  braw  ohiel  yet,--creep  afore  ye  gang. 

The  wee  birdie  fa's  when  it  tries  ower  soon  to  flee. 
Folks  are  sure  to  tumble,  when  they  climb  ower  hie ; 
They  wha  canna  walk  right,  are  sure  to  oome  to  wrang, 
Creep  awa',  my  batmie,  creep  afore  ye  gang. 


LORD  SPYNIE. 

PROM  A  TRADITIOK  OV  THB  SBYBNTSJENTB  CENTURY. 

Lord  Sptnzb  ye  may  pu'  the  rose. 

An'  spare  the  lily  flower. 
When  ye  gae  through  the  garden  green 

To  woo  in  ladye  bower ; 
An*  ye  may  pu'  the  lightsome  thyme, 

An'  leave  the  lonesome  rue ; 
For  lang  and  sair  will  the  ladye  mourn 

That  ye  gae  there  to  woo  I 

For  ye  will  look  and  talk  of  luve. 

An'  kindly,  kindly  smile. 
An'  TOW  by  grace,  an'  a  that's  gude. 

An*  lay  the  luring  wile. 
'TIS  sair  to  rob  the  bonnie  bird 

That  makes  you  melodic ; 
'TIS  cruel  to  win  a  woman's  InvOb 

An'  no  ha'e  lov«  to  \^  \ 
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t  wadnA  ha*e  your  wilfu'  hand 

Tho*  a*  tiie  earth  wwe  thine : 
Ye*Te  broken  many  a  maiden's  peaoe, 

Te*Te  mair  than  brokon  mine. 
I  vadna  ba'e  your  faithleas  heart, 

Tla  no  your  ain  to  gi'e ; 
But  gin  ye  ever  think  of  heaven. 

Oh  1  ye  maun  think  of  me  I 


i/f6jbtde^ 


DRUCKEN  TAM,  THE  BAKER. 

A  UTSTKRY. 

Air— <*  2%«  (^fuikitfr't  Wi/^** 

Miaa  Mtbib  Mill  was  aged— hem  I 

And  ne'er  a  man  would  take  her. 
Yet  how  she  blush'd  to  hear  the  name 

Of  druoken  Tam,  the  baker. 
For  oftentimes  to  tea  and  toast. 

And  other  recreation, 
Twas  known  she'd  sent  him  thro'  the  post 

A  card  of  invitation. 

Now  yon  must  know  this  queer-like  bean, 

Tho'  dusty  as  a  miller, 
In  Mysie's  eye  was  quite  the  go. 

And  quite  a  lady-killer. 
His  boots  and  hat  (oh  I  such  a  hat,) 

Might  well  have  olaim'd  a  pension ; 
And  how  the  ooat  stuck  to  his  back 

Was  past  all  oomprehensloD. 
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Bit  head  was  like  a  cauliflower  i 

Hia  leg!  were  eihort  and  bandy ; 
His  teeth  were  brown— he  bad  but  foiur- 

As  bits  of  sogarHsandy. 
Hia  mouth  was  stretoh'd  from  ear  to  ear* 

A  most  expresslTe  feature ; 
But  Mysle  swore  he  was  "  a  dear," 

The  fiasoinating  dreature  I 

His  nose  was  like  a  partan's  back, 

Or  like  a  oopper-kettle; 
Tho'  Mysie  elegantly  said, 

Twas  like  a  rose's  petal. 
And  as  we  differ  in  our  tastes. 

For  white  and  crimson  roses. 
What  wonder  tho'  Miss  Mysie  did 

Prefer  a  red  proboscis  ? 

O  would  my  verse  but  flow  like  his 

Who  sung  the  Boon  and  Lugar, 
I'd  paint  his  smile,  so  very  sweet, 

It  sav*d  Miss  Mysie's  sugar: 
But  Mysie's  beau  was  cold  to  lore. 

The  fact  there's  no  disguisin', 
Ue  roU'd  his  eye,  then  ^'d  hia  roll, 

And  quietly  sipp'd  her  Hyson. 

And  honest  Tarn,  when  o'er  his  dram. 

Did  womankind  despise  aye ; 
He  toasted  baps,  he  toasted  cheese. 

But  never  toasted  Mysie. 
At  last  one  summer's  afternoon. 

Oh  I  how  ahe  did  confuse  him. 
She  presCd  him  to  a  cup  of  tea. 

Then  press'd  him  to— her  bosom. 
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Gould  brute  or  baker  gaze  ■nmov'd 

On  Myaie'8  glowing  ohanns  ? 
And  now  the  fawr  of  all  the  town 

Was  clasp'd  within  her  arms. 
Poor  Thomas  grinn'd  a  horrid  grin, 

What  anguish  he  did  oause  her ; 
She  dropt  a  tear,  while  from  his  hand 

There  dropt  a  oup  and  saucer. 

With  face  as  long  as  baker's  brod. 

And  staring  goggle  eyes,  he 
Was  gasping  like  a  dying  ood 

Within  the  hug  of  Mysie. 
One  w(nrd  she  whisper'd  in  his  ear« 

But  ncme  may  ever  know  it, 
The  secret  rests  with  Tarn  himself. 

And  Mysie,  and— the  poet. 
When,  lo  \  his  optlos  strait  he  rais'd, 

I'm  wrong,  alas  1  he  squinted ; 
But  sure  as  fate,  a  loving  kiss 

He  on  her  lips  imprinted. 
My  tale  is  told ;  as  to  the  rest 

I'm  mum  as  any  Quaker ; 
Miss  Mysie's  garret's  now  <*  To  let. 

And  sober  is  the  baker. 


THE  LAND  OF  MY  BIKTH. 
Mwic  bjf  R.  StewarL 
Kkn  ye  the  land  o'  the  haugh  and  the  brae, 

O'  the  meadow,  the  mountain,  and  rill  ? 
Ken  ye  the  land  whar  the  blu'art  and  slae 
6r»w  firaah  on  the  broo  o'  the  hill  f — 
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Tli«  doo  to  fhe  dookst,  the  whw^  to  thAfn, 
The  young  to  their  Joy  and  thdr  mirth, 

I'm  thirled  to  It  like  the  haie  to  Its  den. 
For  that  land  irae  the  plioe  o*  my  hirth. 

^en  ye  the  land  o'  the  pUntin*  and  bower, 

O'  the  heather,  the  broom,  and  the  whin  ? 
Ken  ye  the  land  o*  the  castle  and  tower, 

O'  the  river,  the  rook,  and  the  linn  ?— 
The  hawk  to  his  eirie,  the  owl  to  his  dream. 

The  gall  to  his  roek  in  the  firth— 
I'm  thirled  to  it  like  the  tnmt  to  the  stream, 

For  that  land  was  the  plaoe  o*  my  birth. 

Ken  ye  the  land  whar  the  thistle  is  Ibnnd, 

The  land  o*  the  iree  and  thebanldf 
Vm  thirled  to  it  like  that  plant  to  the  ground, 

Wi'  a  luTo  that  will  neyer  grow  oanld. 
Ill  cherish  that  flame  sttU  bundng  imblenohed, 

Wi'  a  luTB  f(ff  my  hame,  and  its  hearth ; 
And,  oh  I  may  those  household  fires  nerer  be  quraohcd, 

That  bleeze  bright  in  the  land  o'  my  birth. 


SONG  OF  THB  LITTLB  FOAM-BELL. 

LiKB  a  wandering  beam, 

On  the  breast  of  the  stream, 
I  hare  come  from  my  home  on  the  hills  afar 

I  have  leapt  o'er  the  steeps 

"Where  the  hurricane  sweeps. 
And  rings  the  wild  song  of  the  stonny  war. 
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I  hM,t€  pMsed  thiooffh  the  ftom*. 
Where  the  boUlag  8ur:ge 

Wae  leaping  the  bonnde  of  its  andent  sway- 
Where  the  lone  owl  wails. 
And  the  Naiad  sails. 

In  her  flowing  robes  *neafh  the  pale  moon's  ray. 

When  the  Naiads  lava 

Their  neoke  in  the  wave. 
And  their  breasts  Uke  floating  snowballs  seem« 

I  hsTe  whirled  me  round, 

Like  a  fitful  sound. 
That  rings  in  the  ear  in  a  pleasant  dream. 

A  wandering  sigh. 

That  was  flattering  by. 
Pursuing  hope  from  a  maidenls  breast, 

Alit  on  my  bark. 

Like  the  doTe  on  the  ark. 
For  it  found  on  earth  no  plaoe  of  rest. 

A  sunbeam,  torn 

From  the  brow  of  m<vn. 
Like  a  liTing  star  on  my  pathway  driTen, 

Beacon*d  my  flight. 

When  no  other  light 
Beam'd  firom  the  starless  arch  of  hearen. 

I  bore  on  my  bosom 

The  leaf  of  a  blossom. 
That  bloom'd  in  a  bowor  where  lovers  sighed. 

But  a  roaming  qnrite. 

In  its  wayward  flight. 
Stole  it,  and  sank  in  the  silrery  tide. 

In  the  bahny  spring, 
The  Fairy-King 
Oft  sent  his  (^ueeq  with  me  afloat  t 
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When  the  giam-wana!^  1 
And  the  Unrerli  dnun. 
He  wof«  fbrnilB  to  his  fidry  boat 

On  the  wstcn  I  dwcU , 

AUttlefovn-beU: 
O I  who  will  with  me  to  the  sQtery  aM~ 

I  will  fiiig  a  sweet  song. 

As  I  wander  along 
To  the  limitlwi  realm  of  eternity. 


THB  BATTLE  OF  PRBSTON. 

Am— «« Jeknnp  Cope." 

Thx  blairin'  trumpet  soonded  far. 

And  horsemen  rode,  weel  graithed  for  war. 

While  Sir  John  Cope  marched  frae  Dunbar, 

Upon  a  misty  morning. 
Plinoe  Charlie,  wi*  his  Highland  host. 
Liqr  westward  on  the  Lothian  coast; 
But  Johnny  bragg'd,  wi'  mony  a  boast, 

He'd  tout  them  ere  neist  morning. 

Lang  ere  the  oock  proclaimed  it  day. 
The  Prince'^  men  stood  in  array ; 
And,  though  impatient  for  the  flray. 

Bent  low  the  knee  that  morning. 
When  row-dow  relied  the  English  drum. 
The  Highland  bagpipe  gied  a  bum. 
And  tanld  the  mountain  cUdi  had  oome. 

Gxlm  death  and  danger  soomlng. 
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Ilk  nenre  was  strung,  ilk  heart  was  true  | 
A  shot  I  and  down  their  guns  they  threw ; 
Then  forth  their  deadly  claymores  drew. 

Upon  that  fearfu'  morning. 
The  English  raised  a  loud  huzia. 
But  durstna  bide  the  brunt  ava ; 
They  wayered— turned— syne  ran  awa% 

Like  sheep  at  shepherd's  warning. 

Fast,  fast,  their  foot  and  horsemen  flew ; 
And  caps  were  mixed  wV  bonnets  blue. 
And  dirks  were  wet— but  no  wi'dew— 

Upon  that  dreadfu'  morning. 
Few  stayed— save  ae  devoted  band- 
To  thole  the  sweep  o'  Highland  brand, 
That  flashed  around— and  head  and  hand 

Cropped,  on  that  bluidy  mOTning. 

What  sad  mishaps  that  few  befel ! 
When  faint  had  grown  the  battle's  yell. 
Still  Gardiner  fought— and  fighting  fell. 

Upon  that  awesome  morning : 
Nae  braggart— but  a  sodger  he, 
Wha  scorned  wl'  coward  loons  to  flee ; 
Sae  fell  aneath  the  auld  thorn  tree, 

Upon  that  fatal  morning ! 
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THB  DA¥mB. 

Arn— «  The  havffh*  cf  Orvmdait,^ 

nvNY, 
Though  wed  I  like  ye,  Jwohnny  lad, 

I  caimot,  mimnet  marry  yet ! 
My  peer  anld  madder's  nnoo  bad, 
8ae  we  a  wheyle  mmi  tarry  yet ; 
For  ease  or  oomf  ort  she  has  neane— 
L^e*8  Just  a  lang,  lang  neet  o'  pain ; 
I  mimnet  leare  her  aw  her  lane, 
And  wonnet,  wunnet  marry  yet. 

JWOHNNV. 

O  Jenny,  donnet  brek  this  heart. 
And  say  we  mnnnet  marry  yet ; 

Thon  cannot  act  a  Jillefb  part- 
Why  sad  we  tarry,  tairy  yet  f 

Think,  lass,  of  aw  the  pains  I  feel ; 

IVe  leyk'd  thee  laag,  nin  kens  how  wed  I 

For  thee,  I'd  feaoe  the  yerra  deU— 
O  say  not  we  maon  tarry  yet. 

JBHHY. 

A  weddet  leyfe's  oft  dearly  bowt ; 

I  cannot,  mnnnet  marry  yet : 
Ye  ha'e  bat  little— I  ha'e  nought— 

Sae  we  a  wheyle  mann  tarry  yet.' 
My  heartls  yer  awn,  ye  needna  fear. 
Bat  let  OS  wait  a^udder  year. 
And  luiTC,  and  toU,  and  screape  ap  gear— 
We  monnet,  munnet  marry  yet. 

Twas  bat  yestreen,  my  madder  said, 
O,  dawtiey  dannet  marry  yet ; 

I'U  soon  lig  i*my  last  oanld  bed; 
Tow's  aw  my  ocmfort— tarry  yet. 
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Whene'er  1  steal  out  o*  her  wet, 
She  seighfl,  and  aobe,  and  nonght  gangi  _  . . 
Whisht  I— that's  her  feeble  Toioe  ;-^d  neet ! 
We  munnet,  mnnnet  marry  yet. 


'/^^ 


CRABBED  CARE. 

Hbncb  I  frae  my  biggin',  crabbed  Care, 
Henoe»  gronaome  carle,  and  nevor  dan 

Show  &oe  o*  thine 

In  hame  o'mine. 
Go  I  haunt  the  ha's  o'  spite  and  spleen. 
Where  Envy,  withering  witch,  is  seen ; 

But  come  nae  here, 

To  spoil  our  cheer, 
Wi'  thy  sour  looks  and  prospects  drear, 
Or  faith,  ye's  get  a  fright,  auld  fden*. 

Thou  knowest  I  bore  me  like  a  saunt. 
When  your  keen  biting  brother.  Want, 

Cam',  e'er  I  wist, 

Ajid  toom'd  my  ki8t«- 
He  oub  my  doublet's  tender  steeks, 
Rave  saul  and  body  o*  my  breeks; 

Syne  stole  the  dew. 

And  roses  too. 
That  bloom'd  wi'  slo  a  healthy  huct 
Frae  my  wee  dearie's  lips  and  cheeks. 

I  fought  fhe  foul  fiend  late  and  eai:^, 
Wi'  swinging  flail  T  thrash'd  him  sair  i 
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Wl*  pick  and  Bpad» 

His  granff  I  madei 
While  fMt  before  my  b^the-gaun  plou^ 
Awa'  his  sooty  spirit  flew— 

Haith  I  frien*,  when  he 

Was  made  to  flee 
Far  frae  my  hmnble  hame  and  me, 
I  wad  be  laith  to  yi^d  to  you. 

But  ere  ye  flit  the  road  ye  cam'. 

Come,  clatterin'  bare  banes,  tak  a  dram  ; 

Twill  fire  a  glee 

In  your  dead  e'e— 
Twill  ease  ye  o'  your  lade  o'  woes. 
And  a  buirdly  boik  ye  bear,  guid  knows  i 

TwHl  smooth  awa* 

Your  brow's  rough  raw. 
And  melt  wi^  oouthy,  kindly  thaw. 
The  ice-drape  frae  your  raw  red  nose 

Care  took  the  cup  wi*  greedy  grup ; 
Care  toom'd  his  coggie  at  a  whup ; 

Sine  flung  his  pack 

Aff*s  baney  back. 
Whilst  glowed  his  face  wi'  ruddy  flame— 
I  own,  quo'  he,  I'm  e'en  to  blame ; 

But  there's  my  paw. 

When  neist  I  oa'. 
Or  show  my  face  in  your  bly the  ha', 
111  turn  my  coat  and  ohange  my  name. 
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WB  TWINED  OUR  HEART'S  IN  ANB. 

Ws  twined  our  loTin'  hearts  in  ane, 

I'  tho  8prizi9*time  o*  the  year. 
When  the  rejjoicing  earth  seemed  yain 

O  her  braw  bridal  gear. 
When  larks  aboon  the  brairdin'  rig 

Their  warm  leal  loves  were  tellin', 
Our  hearts,  like  theirs,  wi'  pleasure  big, 

Were  proudly,  fondly  swellin'. 

v7e  twined  our  loTin*  hearts  in  one- 
Alas!  for  Fate's  decree— 

Ere  the  green  spring  came  back  again, 
Wide  sindered  hearts  had  we. 

When  next  the  lark  aboon  the  braird 
His  sang  was  sweetly  pourin*. 

Between  our  hearts,  sae  lately  pair'd. 
The  billows  big  were  roarin*. 

And  ere  the  braird  had  grown  to  grain, 

The  lark  had  flown  the  lea. 
Beneath  the  oauld  and  cruel  main 

Lay  a'  was  dear  to  me. 
And,  oh  I  I  wish  the  briny  wave 

That  rows  aboon  my  lover. 
Would  take  me  to  his  deep,  deep  grave. 

My  lanely  heart  to  cover. 
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O  FOLLOW  HER  NOT! 
O  FOLLOW  her  not  I  O  follow  her  not  I 

Though  the  line  thee  with  amile  and  aong; 
Fair  is  her  oheek,  hat  her  heart  is  Uaok, 

And  the  poison  of  death'a  on  her  tongue , 
Bhell  leare  on  thy  innooenoe  many  a  blot- 
Then  follow  her  not  I  O  follow  her  not  I 

Some  call  her  Pleasure,  and  some  oall  her  Sin, 

Some  call  her  a  Lady  gay. 
For  her  st^  is  Ught,  and  her  eye  is  bright. 

And  she  carols  a  blithesome  lay. 
'*  Away  to  the  bower  where  care  is  forgot  !** 
Bat  follow  her  not  I  O  follow  her  not ! 

Thoogh  her  step  inyite,  thongh  her  eyo  bom  bright. 

Though  green  be  the  leaves  In  her  bower. 
Yet  that  step  is  false  as  a  meteoivlight. 

And  that  eye  hath  the  rattle-snakels  power. 
Bfit  bower  I  O  wild  and  nnblessed  is  the  spot« 
Then  follow  her  not  t  O  follow  her  not  I 


t^LlL-/WuAf 
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AULD  NANNIE  CRUMMIB. 
AiK—Anjf  eannie  lilt  OuU  will  but  answtr, 

Whsn  anld  Nannie  Crnmmie  and  I  crap  theglther, 
Amid  the  lang  dearth,  in  the  cauld  winter  weather, 
F(nk  Jeering  me,  swore  her  as  anld  as  my  mither, 
An'  ea'd  me  an  ass  to  be  tied  till  her  tether. 
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I  heard  a'  their  sneering,  as  mim  as  a  dumbie. 
An'  could  tholed  muckle  mair  for  my  auld  Nannie 
Cmmmie. 

The  winter  was  oaald,  an'  my  oleedin*  was  thin, 
I  oonldna  weel  work,  an*  I  couldna  wed  win*, 
I  had  little  without,  I  had  Uttle  within, 
I  had  wearied  the  frammit,  an'  herriet  my  kin,— 

An*,  oh  I  the  blue  reek  wimplin*  f  rae  the  wud«lummie 
Led  me  by  the  nose  to  my  auld  Nannie  Crummle. 

I  pree'd  her  fat  bree,  an'  I  felt  me  sae  oouthie, 
That,  fain  to  pree  mair,  I  e'en  pree'd  her  wee  mouthle ; 
Young  Jilts  whiles  gae  daft,  but  auld  maids  are  aye  toothie, 
An'  like  food  to  the  hungry,  or  drink  to  the  drouthie. 
Were  lore  an'  a  hame,  to  a  loun  like  a  hummie. 
An'  Imet  wi'thonbaitii  frae  my  auld  Nannie  Crummie 

But  an  auld  cripple  sailor  cam  hame  frae  the  main, 
Wha  had  left  hame  a  callant,  an'  Nanny  a  wean, 
An'  he  swore  he  wad  lay  my  back  laigh  on  the  plain. 
But  I  haikit  him  weel,  an'  wad  do  it  again. 

The  Imld  wither'd  bodie  was  dry  as  a  mummy. 

He  ne'er  oould  ha'e  fattened  wi'  auld  Nannie  Crummie. 

Though  we  ha'ena  a  weanie  to  soart  our  meal  luggie. 

Yet  Nanse  has  a  cattle,  an'  I  hae  a  doggie ; 

And  tho'  they  whiles  yaumer  an'  youff  owre  their  coggie. 

Yell  no  fin'  twa  totums  that  cuddle  mair  vogie. 

Yo  may  rin,  gin  ye  like,  lest  I  crack  your  lug  drummie, 
Wi'  bawling  the  charms  o*  my  auld  Nannie  Orummin 


THB  WARRIOR'S  HOMB. 

Shall  the  warrior  rest 

When  his  battles  are  o'er  ?"-> 
When  his  oountry's  oppress'd 
By  the  tyrant  no  more  ? 
Yes,  yes  to  the  arms  of  affection  he'll  come ; 
Nor  Toioe  of  the  camion,  nor  bugle,  nor  drmn. 
Shall  again  rouse  the  warrioTi— 
The  noble  old  warrior, 
Uell  proudly  enjoy  the  calm  blesmngs  of  home  ! 

On  each  gay  festire  night 

When  his  gallants  sit  round, 
And  the  soft  eye  of  light 
In  fair  woman  is  found  I 
Then,  then  shall  he  tell  of  his  feats  on  the  plain. 
And  in  fancy  lead  on  his  bright  armies  again  I 
This  will  cheer  the  old  warrior. 
The  noble  old  warrior,— 
Yet  hell  weep  for  the  brave  who  in  battle  were  slain ! 

He  d&all  throw  down  his  shield. 
And  ungird  his  bright  blade. 
That  flash'd  in  the  field 
When  the  onset  was  made;— 
He  shall  hang  up  his  helmet,  and  lay  himself  down. 
Where  love,  and  affection  ne'er  veil'd  in  a  fh)wn  I 
Then  rest  thee,  old  warrior  !— 
Thou  noble  old  wairior 
The  praise  of  an  empire  take,  take— 'tis  thine  own  1 
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AH  NO  I— I  CANNOT  BAT. 

Ah  xm  I— I  cannot  say  **  fBrewell,** 

Twonld  pieroe  my  boaom  fhrough. 
And  to  this  heart  twere  death's  dread  knell 

To  hear  thee  sigh—**  adieu.** 
Though  soul  and  body  both  must  part, 

Tet  ne*er  from  thee  111  sever. 
For  more  to  me  than  soul  thou  art, 

AndO!  111  quit  thee— never. 


Whate'er  through  life  may  be  thy  fate. 

That  fate  with  thee  111  share. 
If  prosperous— be  moderate. 

If  adrerse— meekly  bear : 
This  bosom  shall  thy  pillow  be 

In  ereiy  change  whatever. 
And  tear  for  tear  111  shed  with  thee. 

But  O I  forsake  thee— never. 

One  home— one  hearth  shall  ours  be  still. 

And  one  our  daily  fare ; 
One  altar,  too,  where  we  may  kneel. 

And  breathe  our  humble  prayer ; 
And  one  our  praise  that  shall  asoend 

To  cue  all-bounteous  Oiver, 
And  one  our  will,  our  aim,  our  end. 

For  01  well  sunder— never. 

And  when  that  solemn  hour  shall  oome 
That  sees  thee  breathe  thy  last. 

That  hour  shall  also  fix  my  doom* 
And  seal  my  eyelids  fast ; 
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One  grare  Bhall  hold  ub,  dde  by  side. 
One  •hiond  our  olay  ahall  0OTer~ 

And  one  then  maj  we  mount  and  glide 
Through  realma  of  love— for  ever. 


THE  OGBAN  CHIEF. 
O'kr  the  ooean-hOTO*8  bed 

The  load  shout  of  triumph  raise; 
To  his  spirit  that  hath  fled. 

Pour  the  hallow'd  song  of  praise ! 
For  he  listens  from  the  skies  to  its  tones, 

And  he  perish'd  like  a  man. 
In  that  best— his  country's  cause, 

And  the  noble  race  he  ran 
Asks  the  meed  of  your  applause. 

Since  no  sculptured  marble  lies  o'er  his  bonoa 

He  was  fearless  in  the  fight. 

But  a  gentle  dove  at  home : 
'Twas  his  country's  menaced  right 

Which  had  sent  him  forth  to  roam^^ 
As  a  leader  of  her  strife  on  the  main— 

And  if  he  feU  at  hist, 
tt  was  crown'd  with  rictory ; 

When  the  mover  of  the  blast 
Bad  been  vanquish'd  by  the  free. 

And  all  his  mighty  conquests  render'd  vain- 
Britannia  long  shall  waU 

For  the  loss  of  such  a  son ; 
And  her  fallen  foes  grow  pale, 

When  they  think  how  much  he  won ; 
But  his  name  will  be  oherlsh'd  by  the  brave 
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Of  every  ereed  and  nee. 
When  their  prows  shall  chance  to  sweep 

O'er  the  precincts  of  the  place. 
Where  the  spirits  of  the  deep 

Roll  the  wild  foaming  hillows  o'er  his  grare.* 


*  J.  C.  DenoTia  vu  bom  in  Edinbwgh  in  1798.  He  had  th«  mil* 
fortone  of  bdog  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Hit  father  vm  thM  late  Mr. 
Dsnoran,  printer  in  tbst  oity.  After  obtaining  a  limited  edneatloa* 
he  iliowed  an  ineUnation  for  the  wa,  and  made  a  trial  TOjage  before 
being  Axed  in  the  profeirfon.  Sabeeqaently*  through  hia  firthcr^  in* 
tercet,  he  obtained  a  dtaation  on  board  of  a  eloop  of  var,  ranking,  bat 
not  rated,  m  a  mldehipman.  The  yoong  volnnteer  vaa  aent  on  a  cmlie 
np  the  Meditenanean,  with  the  ezpeetation  of  hia  father  obtaining  for 
him  a  warrant  on  hie  return.  Alai  I  a  lad  disappointment  waited  him 
npoB  that  retmn  {  hia  father  was  dead,  and  lili  mother  innuie  and 
dceerted  by  her  relatione.  Poor  Denovan  waa  thoa,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  Uirown  friendless  on  the  world.  Mr.  Sinclair,  tea^ealer,  haT- 
ing  become  acquainted  with  his  destitute  condition,  took  him  Into  Us 
warehouse  as  an  apprentice,  where  he  conducted  himself  to  the  sa« 
tiifaetion  of  his  employer  during  a  term  of  four  years ;  and  during 
that  period  sereral  of  his  pieces  were  written.  The  Address  to  the 
Ocean  was  eompoeed  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  After 
iearing  Mr.  Sinclair,  he  obtained  a  situation  In  Leith  of  the  same  dee* 
eription.  He  displayed  a  warm  temperament,  Idndly  feelings,  and  a 
great  sense  of  kindness  for  faTours  recdred.  Ultimately,  he  oom- 
meneed  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  eoffee-roaater.  In  a  small  jvti 
in  Leith  Wynd,  Edinburgh. 

He  ventured  to  obtain  fkom  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  estimate  whieh 
that  great  man  might  form  of  his  prodactions.   He  made  eo^^  of 
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O  THOU  OCBAN ! 

Oh  fhou  Ooean !  as  a  sea  boy,  I  hare  lain  upon  thy  breasti 
Ere  a  dream  of  evil  after^days  could  steal  upon  my  sleep ; 
I  have  gazed  upon  thy  beauty  when  thy  spirit  was  at  rest, 
Till  my  heart's  full  founts  o'erflowing  made  me  turn  away 

and  weep. 
I  hare  plough'd  thee  in  the  tempest,  I  have  plough'd  thee 

in  the  calm, 
I  have  plough'd  thee  when  the  cannon  roar  and  battle  din 

was  loud, 
At  midnight,  and  at  mom,  when  an  Ether  fraught  with 

balm. 
Was  hanging  o'er  thy  bosom  in  a  rosy-colour'd  cloud. 


them,  and,  along  with  a  letter  glTing  an  outline  of  hli  hlitoiy,  h«. 
In  s  davk  'winter  night,  and  with  an  anziona  mind,  handed  in  the 
|Mx«el  at  Castle  8tr«et,the  town  reeidenee  of  the  great  Novelist,  and 
paaed,  with  palpitating  heart,  the  pavement  in  firoat,  in  ease  Sir 
Vf^alter  should  send  after  faim.  One  cireumstanee  made  Sir  Walter, 
in  his  ease,  depart  from  a  rule  he  nsnally  adopted,  not  to  give  opin- 
ions of  MS.  poetry  I  this,  we  believe,  was  the  passage  ia  the  letter 
th»t  slated  that  ''over  the  smoke  and  heat  of  a  ehareoal  fire,  these 
plceMwenoompoeed,  toreUeve  liis  mind  f^m  the  sad  refleetioa,  that 
he  had  a  fkenatod  mother  to  support.'*  Sir  Walter's  answer,  whleh  we 
imve  frequently  seen,  was  woiihy  of  his  famei  it  pointed  out  the 
risks  and  dangers  of  authorship,  but  stated  that,  to  eheer  the  weary 
honit  of  Ishour,  and  to  relieve  the  still  more  weary  mind,  no  one  eonid 
he  better  employed;  delieately  adding,  **ibtA  as  he  himself  liked 
something  better  than  empty  praise,  he  ventured  to  enelose  a  pound 
note  for  the  pleasure  the  pieees  had  given  him."  This  was  not  the 
only  fovonr  eonferred  upon  this  unfortunate  worshipper  of  the  Muses 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley  t  for  eften,  on  his  way  to  the  printing  oflBee, 
whleh  was  in  the  neighbonrhood,  did  the  Utter  oall  at  the  oolTee-work 
and  shaft  with  Dsmovan  in  a  most  friendly  way,  and  taking  the  most 
delieate  method  of  making  him  a  nartaker  of  his  bounty. 
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I  have  heard  them  talk  of  freedom  ere  I  knew  what  freedom 

meant, 
I  have  heard  them  boast  their  lordship  and  dominion  over 

thee; 
I  hare  seen  their  mighty  bulwarks,  like  a  bulrush  cradle, 

rent. 
And  in  sonrow  taming  round,  have  cried,  "  Thou  alone  art 

free!" 
I  have  loved  thee  in  my  childhood,  I  have  loved  thee  in  my 

youth, 
1  have  loved  thee  when  thy  savageness  was  tearing  mast  and 

side; 
Still  looking  on  thy  bosom  as  a  mirror  cast  by  truth. 
Where  man  might  see  his  littleness  and  grow  asham'd  of 

pride. 

I  have  thought  upon  thy  nature,  but  have  found  all  efforts 

vain. 
To  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  changes  thou  hast  seen ; 


Little  mraa  of  DcnoTan'i  short  life  eui  be  iaterastiiig  to  the  pnblio. 
He  itraggled  on  at  his  unhealthy  ooeapation  forth*  napport  of  him- 
self and  mother,  towards  whom,  as  her  maladjr  inoreased,  lie  showed 
a  greater  derotion.  At  length,  f^neni  mposurta  to  heat  and  eold, 
without  the  eomfoits  of  home,  made  it  apparent  that  disease  was  un> 
dermlning  a  oonstitntion  hj  no  means  strong.  Towards  the  eloss  of 
1886,  he  was  eonSned  to  bed,  with  none  to  attend  him  bnt  the  erased 
mother,  for  whose  sske  he  had  sabmitted  to  erery  privation )  and  In 
Jannary,  1887,  his  spirit  was  relieved  firom  Its  earthly  prison,  whleh  it 
had  only  tenanted  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  borne  to  the  narrow 
house  by  Mr.  Robert  OUfillan,  onr  mneh  esteemed  eontrfbntor,  to 
whom  wo  are  indebted  tat  this  notlee,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  and 
others  of  Us  literary  fMends.  His  remains  repose  In  the  Canongate 
ehnreh-yard,  not  fiur  tnm  the  vnlbrtuate  Fcignson,  whom,  in  his 
Intellsetiial  and  soelal  qnalities,  as  well  as  in  his  vnbappy  and  proma 
tore  end,  he  greatly  resembled. 
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Ihateheaidof  mii^tareitlM,  bat  ooold  find  no  stone  re- 

main 
To  point  me  with  n  eertainty  where  anoh  a  one  has  been. 
ButlloTed  thee  in  my  boyhood,  and  will  lore  thee  in  my  afe, 
Thoa  rast  nneonaiiet'd  element,  which  man  would  Tainly 

brave  1 
And  whoi  my  weary  q>irit  has  obtaia'd  her  skyward  gage. 
Oh,  in  some  of  thy  xeoesses,  let  my  body  find  a  graTe. 


J-t  Jj£MlrzK^i^ 


THB  MITHERLESS  BAIRN. 

Waair  a*  ither  baimies  are  hush'd  to  theh:  hame. 
By  annty,  or  oonsla,  or  frecky  giand-dame, 
Wha  standslastan'  lanely,  an*  sairly  foifaim? 
Tis  the  pulr  dowie  laddie— the  mitherless  bairn ! 

The  mitherless  baimie  creeps  to  his  lane  bed, 
Nane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  head ; 
His  vree  haokit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim. 
An*  lithless  the  lair  o*  the  mitherless  bairn  I 

Aneath  his  canld  brow,  sicoan  dreams  hovw  there, 
O*  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his'dark  hair! 
But  momln*  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stem, 
That  lo*e  na  the  looks  o*  the  mitherless  balm ! 
The  sister  wha  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rock'd  bed. 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  their  mammie  is  laid ; 
While  the  father  toils  sair  his  wee  bannock  to  earn, 
An*  kens  na  the  wrangs  o*  his  mitherless  bairn. 

Her  spirit  that  pass*d  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth, 
Still  watches  his  lone  lom  wand'rings  on  earth, 
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RMording  in  heaven  theblaBdngs  they  earn, 
Wha  oonthilie  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn  I 

Oh  I  gpeak  him  na  harshly— he  laiembles  the  while. 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  Messes  your  smile  :— 
In  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish,  the  heartless  shall  learn. 
That  Ood  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  bairn ! 


^X^d6^5t^^->n 


^^/hc/'-y^in 


THE  AULD  MAN'S  LAMENT. 

My  Beltane  o'  life  and  my  gay  days  are  gane, 
And  now  I  am  feckless  and  dowie  alane ; 
And  my  Lammas  o'  life,  wi'  its  wearifi^  years, 
Like  Lammas,  has  brought  me  its  floods  and  its  tears. 

Full  three  score  and  ten  times  the  gowan  has  spread. 
Since  first  o'er  the  greensward  wi'  light  foot  I  sped ; 
And  three  score  and  ten  times  the  blue  bells  ha'e  blawn. 
Since  to  pu*  them  I  lirst  span^cit  blythe  o'er  the  lawn. 

The  bum-banks  I  lo'ed  when  a  callan'  to  range. 
And  the  ferny-dad  braes,  a'  seem  eerie  and  strange ; 
The  burn  seems  less  clear,  and  the  lift  nae  sae  blue. 
But  it's  aiblins  my  anld  een  that  dinna  teU  true. 

The  mates  o'  my  young  days  are  a*  wede  awa'. 

They  are  missed  in  the  meadow  and  missed  in  the  shaw ; 

Like  the  swallowB,  they're  fled  when  youth's  warm  days  are 

gane. 
And  I'm  left  like  a  wtng'd  ane  a'  winter  alane  , 

It  seems  short  to  look  back  since  my  Peggy  was  young, 
Then  bonnie  she  leukit,  and  blythely  she  sung ; 
But  my  Peggy  has  left  me,  and  gane  wi'  the  lave. 
And  the  night-wind  moans  dreary  o'er  Peggy's  lone  grave 
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Ben  yon  aged  haw^om  that  bends  o'er  the  bum ! 
Its  wind-scattered  bloatomi  can  never  return; 
Ttaey  are  swept  to  the  sea,  o'^  the  wild  roarin*  linn. 
Like  my  Mends  wha  ha'e  flourished  and  died  ane  by  ane. 


THE  SOUTHLAN*  BREEZE. 
Blaw  saft,  blaw  saft,  thou  southlan*  breeze, 

Blaw  saft,  and  bring  to  me 
A  lore-breath  frae  her  balmy  lips 

That  wons  in  yon  oountrie ; 
A  warm  love-breath,  a'  redolent 

O'  beauty  and  o'  bloom, 
A  fragrance  far  surpassing  flowers— 

The  laden  heart's  perfume. 

You'll  meet  her  at  the  break  o'  mom 

Upon  the  bloomy  knowes, 
And  when  the  dewy  gloamin*  fa's, 

Amang  the  bleatin'  ewes. 
Youll  ken  her  by  her  winsom'  gait. 

As  she  gaes  o*er  the  lea ; 
Youll  ken  her  by  her  lang  brown  looks— 

Her  voice  a'  melody. 

O I  southlan'  breeze,  I  marvel  not 

That  you  are  saft  and  sweet. 
For,  as  you  cross'd  the  heather  braes, 

My  lassie  you  would  meet : 
You'd  touzle  a'  her  bosom  charms, 

You'd  kiss  hercheek,  her  mou*  :— 
O  balmy,  blissfu',  southlan*  breeae, 

I  would  that  I  were  you 


US 
SPRIKO. 

▲  MUBUftT  flONA. 

Ths  Spring  oomes  linUn*  and  Jinkin*  thro'  Che  wuds» 
Saftenin'  and  openin*  bonny  green  and  yellow  buds; 
There's  flowers,  an*  showers,  an'  sweet  sang  o*  little  bird, 
An'  the  gowan,  wT  his  red  croon,  peepin*  thro'  the  yird. 

The  hail  oomes  rattlin*  and  brattlin'  snell  an'  keen, 
Daudin'  an'  blaudin',  tho'  red  set  the  sun  at  e'en  ; 
In  bonnet  an'  wee  loof  the  weans  kep  an*  look  for  mair— > 
Dancin*  throther  wi*  the  white  pearls  shinin*  in  their  hair. 

We  meet  wi*  blythesome  an*  kythsome  cheerie  weans, 
Daffin*  an*  laughin*  far  a-down  the  leafy  lanes, 
Wi'  gowans  and  butter-oups  buskin*  the  tiiomy  wands^ 
Sweetly  singin*,  wi*  the  flovrer-branoh  wayin*  in  their 
hands. 

'Boon  a*  that's  in  thee,  to  win  niB,Bunny  Spring— 
Brioht  oluds  an'green  buds,  and  sangsthat  the  birdies  sing— 
FlowY-dappled  hill-side,  and  dewy  beech  sae  fresh  at  e'en— 
Or  the  tappie-toorie  fir-tree  shinin'  a*  in  green— 

Baimiee— bring  treasure  an'  pleasure  mair  to  m»— 

Stealin'  an*  speelln*— up  to  fondle  on  my  knee ; 

In  Spring-time  the  young  things  are  bloomin'  sae  fresh  an* 

fair. 
That  I  oanna  Spring  but  love,  and  bless  thee  evermair. 


a4^rs. 
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WHISTLE-BINKIE. 

FIFTH  SERIES. 


TBXAN  GAMP  SONG.* 
Air—**  KeBybum  Braei,*' 

OuB  rifles  are  ready, 

And  ready  are  we. 
Neither  fear,  oare,  nor  sorrow, 

In  this  oompanie  I 
Our  rifles  are  ready 

To  welcome  the  foe : 
So  away  o'er  the  blue  wave 

For. Texas  we  go,— 
For  Texas,  the  land 

Where  the  bright  rising  star 
Leads  to  beauty  in  peace. 

And  to  glory  in  war. 

With  aim  nerer  erring, 
We  bring  down  the  deer— 

We  ohill  the  false  heart  of 
The  red  man  with  fear. 


•  Mr.  Ktimedj,  the  aathor  of  thlt  wng,  to  bow  0M3)  British  Oo» 
Md  at  GolTMtoB  in  TucM. 
t  Tbt  flag  of  the  Repnblie  of  Tesaa  ii  a  rilver  star  on  an  asine  Add. 
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Hark  !  the  ravel  line  sweelt 

From  fhe  fast  whirring  reel. 
With  a  mnslo  that  gladdens  the  ear ; 

And  the  thriU  of  delight. 

In  that  glorious  fight. 
To  the  heart  of  the  angler  is  dear. 

Hold  him  tight  I— for  the  leap ; 

Where  the  waters  are  deep 
OiTe  out  line  in  the  far  steady  run ; 

Reel  up  quick,  if  he  tire, 

Though  the  wheel  be  on  fire, 
For  in  earnest  to  work  he's  begun. 

Aroused  up  at  length, 

How  he  rolls  in  his  strength, 
And  springs  with  a  quirering  bound . 

Then  away  with  a  dash. 

Like  the  lightning's  flash. 
Far  o*er  the  smooth  pebbly  ground. 

Though  he  strain  on  the  thread, 
Down  the  stream  with  his  head^ 

That  burst  from  the  run  makes  him  oool- 
Then  spring  out  for  the  land. 
On  the  rod  change  the  hand. 

And  draw  down  for  the  deepening  pool. 

Mark  the  gleam  ct  his  side 

As  he  shoots  through  the  tide- 
Are  the  dyes  of  the  dolphin  more  fair  ? 

Fatigue  now  begins, 

For  his  quirering  fina 
On  the  shallows  are  spread  in  despair. 
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Hb  lei^th  now  well  sireteh 

On  the  smooth  sandy  beaoh, 
With  the  flap  from  his  gills  waxing  slow ; 

The  sport  of  an  hour 

Spent  the  strength  of  his  power, 
And  the  fresh-water  monarch  lies  low. 


WBTiL  A*  BB  BRAWLY  YET. 
"  HiglOand  Wateh,"  or  March  in  the  i2d  Begiment 

Auu>  Rabbie  sat  wi'  tearfa'  een— 

Wi' rankled  brow,  and  pale— 
Lamentin'  owre  what  ance  he'd  been, 

Wi*  mony  a  sioh  and  wail ; 
An'  Mirren  yerk't  her  spinning  wheel, 

An'  tauld  him  no  to  fret. 
Quo'  she,  **  Tho'  poortith  sair  we  feel, 

Well  a'  be  brawly  yet." 

**  O  Mirrenl  Mirren  I  forty  years 

Wi'  mony  a  stormy  blasts 
Tho*  lyart  noo  wi'  toil  and  tears— 

Thegither  we  ha'e  past. 
Since  first  the  simmer  sun  o'  life 

On  our  young  hopes  has  set  ;— 
Then  dinna  tell  me  noo,  gudewlfe. 

That  well  be  brawly  yet" 

'*  Ondsman!  gudaman  t  firae  e'en  to  mora 

"Bout  warldly  gear  ye  pine, 
An'sae  wad  ye  had  ye  been  bom 

To  heir  a  gowden  mine ; 
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Ha'e  we  no  had  o*  health  our  abaiv  v<- 

An'  aften  ha'e  ye  set 
A  wUfu*  snare  for  grief  and  oaiv— 

But  we'U  he  hrawly  yet  I " 

«<0  tell  name o*  what  I've  heou, 

Owre  what  I'm  left  to  mourn ; 
O  tell  na  me  that  sunken  een 

Can  e'er  to  Joy  return. 
Nor  can  this  heart  renew  its  life, 

These  lyart  looks  their  Jet ; 
Then  dinna  tell  menoo,  gudewife. 

That  we'll  he  hrawly  yet." 

"  O  feckless  eild,  oan  e'er  ye  look 

Wi'  pleasure  owre  the  past  ? 
Or  smile  on  memory's  sakeless  hook 

When  oluds  your  Joys  o'ercast  ? 
The  bairns  that  cheer'd  our  lichtsome  hearth 

How  can  I  e'er  forget  ?— 
Th^'M  gane  I  an'  lown's  the  Toice  o*  mirth, 

Or  we'd  he  hrawly  yet." 

«  Qudeman*  gas  lift  your  thochts  aboon 

This  cauldrife  warld  o'  care. 
An'  seek  through  Oude,  baith  late  an'  soon, 

A  halm  for  your  despair ; 
An'  let  ilk  qualm  o'  youthf  u'  shame 

Wi'  penitence  be  met ; 
Nae  mair  your  luckless  fortims  blame, 

An'  we'll  be  hrawly  yet." 

•<  My  ain  godewifb  I  my  dear  gudewite  t 

Nae  mair  my  f  ailin'te  name ; 
1*11  bless,  through  a'  my  after  life. 

The  day  I  brought  yehame 
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To  be  a  leodln*  ftar  to  met 
Than  no'esr  again  III  fret, 

Vo  a'  your  wiBhes  111  agree  - 
—An'  well  be  bnwly  yet.** 


/>^^^    ^.*.^*^^^-^^ 


FLOWN  AWA  ARE  FROSTS  AN*  SNAWa 
Air—**  WmU  WcuOe  dwalt  on  Tweed,** 

Flown  awa  are  frosts  and  snaws ; 

Thrifty  Winter,  auld  an*  duddie, 
Has  op'd  her  drawers  to  aic  her  braws, 

Whilk  Spring  has  stown  to  dead  her  bodie : 
Wi'  glaikit  air,  Spring  here  and  there 

In  spite  o*  Winter's  snaw-white  napery, 
Strew'd  early  flowers  round  cottage  bow'rs. 

And  meadows  dreas'd  in  spangled  drapery. 

The  sharp-nos'd  ghaist— gleed  Winter  snell, 

Couldna  sit  down  and  see  sio  waistry ; 
Sae  out  she  spalc  wi'  gousty  yell. 

And  atorm'd  and  grat  sleet  oauld  and  blaistry. 
Spring,  thoughtless  gilpy,  leugh  and  sang, 

The  very  birds  joln'd  in  the  ohorus. 
Till  canker'd  Winter  found  ere  lang 

She  be't  tie  up  her  bnll-dog  Bor'as. 

Thus,  the  twa  fought,  till  in  danoed  May, 
Spring's  laughing,  eoazing,  roae-lip'd  sister, 

Wha  fleeoh'd  dame  Wlntor,  turned  the  day— 
I'm  tanld,  bat  scarce  believet,  she  kias'd  her  I 

I* 
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Be  that  ast  will ;  thae  sisten  iUr 
Deck'd  a*  the  loan  in  braw  new  brarery, 

An*  ne'er  wad  stint.    It  grieves  me  sair. 
To  speak  o*  Farmer  Autumn's  knaTezy ; 

Tho*  neibour  he  to  Spring  and  May, 

He  pu'd  their  flow'rs,  stole  a'  their  fruit, 
Thrasht  out  their  com— indeed,  they  say. 

He  sang  while  doin't— menselees  lout. 
A  olaver  gangs,  this  wealthy  oarle 

Has  thoughts  o'  weddin*  oarlin  Winter ; 
Waesmel  fitt  frae  this  heartless  warl' 

May 's  gane,  nor  left  sweet  Spring  behint  her. 


MY  GUID  COAT  0*  BLUE. 
Air—"  Th6  Lass  o*  Olenshee,** 

Tea  blue-bell  was  gane,  and  the  bloom  aflf  the  heather ; 

My  cleedin'  was  thin,  and  my  purse  wasna  f  u' ; 
I  felt,  like  the  glass,  eT*iT  change  o'  the  weather. 

And  wish'd  in  my  heart  for  a  guid  coat  o'  blue. 
Bat  fair  fa'  our  wife,  aye  sae  thrifty  and  klnly. 

As  soon  as  she  kent  o*  the  wind  pleroln*  through, 
She  ran  to  the  wabster  and  fitted  me  finely. 

And  laid  round  my  shonthers  a  guid  coat  o*  blue. 

And  fair  fo'  the  tailor,  onr  ain  honest  Sandy, 
He'ta  gi'en  me  braw  room  in*t,  he  ever  ovts  true ; 

I'm  no  clipplt  aff  like  a  daft  idle  dandle, 
But  gauoie  and  tosh  in  my  guid  coat  o'blua. 
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I  like  weel  to  look  on  the  fine  glossy  face  o*t ; 

I  like  weel  to  straik  it,  eae  sleekit  the  woo  { 
I  wish  I  may  aye  get  as  guid  in  the  plaoe  o't ; 

I*m  ilka  way  pleas'd  wi'  my  hraw  ooat  o*  blue. 

Now  dark  gloomy  Winter  may  rant,  rage,  and  rustle. 

And  frae  his  hail-granaries  wild  tempests  brew, 
I  carena  for  him  nor  his  snaw  blasts  a  whistle. 

For  weel  lined  wi*  plaidin  's  my  guid  coat  o*  blue. 
Nae  mair  will  I  dread  the  white  tap  o'  Benledi, 

Or  sigh  when  the  snaw-oover'd  Oohils  I  view; 
I've  often  been  lag,  but  tat  anoe  I  am  ready, 

Weel  happit  and  snug  in  a  guid  coat  o*  blue. 

I  wish  a'  the  world  were  Just  aye  as  weel  theekit, 

Wi'  health,  milk,  and  meal,  and  potatoee  enow. 
Then  if  they'd  oomplain  they  should  a*  be  well  Uoket~ 

For  me,  I  am  proud  o'  my  g^d  coat  o'  blue. 
But  weary-f tt*  pride,  for  it's  never  contented, 

III;  ane  maun  be  diest  now  in  fine  Spanish  woo ; 
The  warld  was  far  better  at  first  when  I  kent  it, 

Wi'  warm  plaidin'.hose  and  a  guid  ooat  o'  blue. 

Leeze  me  on  auld  Scotland,  may  nae  ill  assail  her ; 

Leeze  me  on  auld  fashiona— I  laugh  at  the  new ; 
A  fig  for  the  fallow  that 's  made  by  the  tailor ; 

Oi'e  me  erase  and  worth  in  a  guid  coat  o'  blue. 
We  fret  at  the  taxes,  and  taxes  are  mony. 

The  meal  whiles  isdear,  and  we've  111  winning  through ; 
But  daft  silly  pride  is  the  warst  tax  o*  ony, 

Well  no  be  oontent  wi*  a  gude  coat  o'  blue. 


,^^^   fii/tePM- 


<nX' 
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SFUNK  PBTBR. 
AiB*"  The  Lowland  Ladi  tMhk  tkeif  am  fine,** 

Nab  kindred  had  Peter  to  sigh  o*er  his  bier, 

Nae  mockery  o*  woe,  and  nae  embleme  o'  weeing ; 
The  breeoEe  was  the  sigh,  and  the  rain-drap  the  tear. 

That  fell  on  the  grave  where  auld  Peter  was  deeping. 
Yet  he  had  been  blessed  in  his  lanely  abode 

Wi'  comforts  that  aye  made  his  cup  taste  the  sweeter , 
Contentment  and  peace  lightened  life's  weary  load. 

And  buskit  wi'  flowers  the  rough  road  to  auld  Peter. 

Nae  beggar  was  he !  he  had  matches  to  sell. 

As  up  stairs  an'  down  stairs  he  tirled  atoiur  latches, 
And  ilka  kind  neibour  their  virtues  would  tell, 

Wha  lighted  her  ingle  wi'  auld  Peter's  matches. 
He  stood  at  the  door  wi'  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

When  cam'  the  guidwife  wi*  his  best  bow  he'd  greet  her. 
And  speer  for  their  welfares  sae  courteous  and  bland— 

The  pink  o'  politeness  was  honest  Spunk  Peter  1 

His  lang  matted  locks  were  as  white  as  the  maw, 

A  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  cloak  owre  his  shouther ; 
Wi'  basket  an*  matches  he  hirpled  awa. 

And  aye  gaed  his  rounds  through  the  roughest  o*  weather. 
Though  lanely  auld  poortith  be  saddest  of  woes. 

Yet  to  show  how  a  friendless  auld  mortal  could  meet  her. 
Contentment  and  patience  till  life's  latest  close 

Proclaimed  to  the  world  an  example  in  Peter ! 

The  dogs  wagg*d  their  tails  as  the  auld  man  drew  nigh ; 

E'en  ill-manner'd  curs  that  would  bark  at  a  beggar. 
Would  ne'er  gi'e  a  grumble  as  Peter  gaed  bye, 

Sae  familiar  they  grew  wi*  his  taoe  and  his  figure. 
The  bairns  gathered  round  him  and  keek't  in  his  face. 

His  kind-hearted  looks  made  the  rudest  discxeeter ; 
He  gae  each  a  spunk— but  he  gae't  wi'  a  grace 

That  won  their  affeotiona  far  kindly  auld  Peter. 
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He  liked  a  wee  dnj^bat  he  nenrer  gat  fo»— 

HlaUood  it  WM  thin  and  hie  banee  they  were  wiarj. 
And  his  qiirit  rerived,  like  a  flower  in  the  dew. 

When  owre  his  lane  ingle  it  made  him  mair  cheoiy. 
Wi*  glorious  old  Nelson  he  sailed  on  the  main, 

When  his  spirits  were  young,  and  his  limbe  they  were 
fleeter. 
An*  dreams  o'  his  youth  then  would  flit  o*er  the  brain. 

And  light  up  the  eye  of  the  gallant  Spunk  Peter  1 

But  luoifer-matehes  destroyed  his  auld  trade ; 

The  maroh  o'  impnrrement  brings  sad  innovation  I 
The  brimstone  was  bankrupt— the  tinder-box  fled— 

The  flint  and  the  frissle  gaed  clean  out  o*  fashion. 
The  new-fangled  ferlies  ftaft  up  in  a  low  I 

And  then— Just  to  make  sio  a  ohange  the  oompleter^ 
Grim  Death  laid  his  hand  on  the  weary  auld  pow, 

And  blew  out  the  spunk  o'  the  leal-hearted  Peter  t 


NABBODT  KBNS  YB. 
AiR^"  J7ooIy  and  Fairlp,** 

Ami  ye  doin*  ought  weel  ?— are  ye  thririn',  my  man  f 

Be  thankf u'  to  Fortune  for  a*  that  she  sen's  ye ; 
Tell  ha'e  plenty  o'  frien's  aye  to  oflinr  their  ban*. 
When  ye  needna  their  oountenanoe— a*  body  kens  ye; 

A*  body  kens  ye,' 
A*  body  kens  ye,    - 
When  ye  needna  their  countenance— a'  body  ken%  y» 
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Bol  wait  ye  a  woe,  tm  Um  tide  tak^  a  tmb  1 

An'  awm*  wl*  the  ebb  drifts  the  faTonrs  she  len's  ye, 
Canld  frienUiip  will  then  leare  ye  lanely  to  mourn ; 

When  ye  need  a'  th^  frien'ship*  then  naebody  kens  ye ; 

Naebody  kens  ye,  Sco. 
The  crony  wha  stack  like  a  burr  to  your  side. 

An'  Yow'd  wi*  his  heart's  dearest  bluid  to  befrlen'ye ; 
A  fiye-guinea  note,  man !  will  part  ye  as  wide 

As  if  oceans  and  deserts  were  lyin'  between  ye ! 

Naebody  kens  ye,  Ao. 
It's  the  sUler  that  does't,  man  I  the  siller  I  the  siller ! 

It's  the  sillar  that  breaks  ye  I  an'  mak's  ye,  an*  men's  ye ; 
Wlien  your  po(^ets  are  toom  an'  nae  wab  i'  the  loom. 

Then  tak'  ye  my  word  for't  there's  naebody  kens  ye ; 

Naebody  kens  ye,  dec. 

But  thinkna  I  mean  that  a'  mankind  are  sae— 

It's  the  butterfly>lkien's  that  misfortune  should  fear,  aye- 
There  are  those  worth  the  name,  Oude  sen'  there  were  mae  I 
Wha,  the  caulder  the  blast,  aye  the  closer  draw  near  ye ; 

Naebody  kens  ye,  dec. 

The  firiend  wha  can  tell  us  onr  fauts  to  our  face. 
But  aye  frae  our  foes  in  our  absence  defen's  us, 
Leeae  me  on  sic  hearts!  o'life's  pack  he's  the  ace 
Wha  scorns  to  disown  us  when  naebody  kens  us. 

cHoans. 
Naebody  kens  ns,  naebody  kens  us, 

Poortith's  a  dry-nurse  frae  folly  whilk  speans  us— 
She  deprires  us  o'  means.  Just  to  show  us  our  frien's, 
Wha  wiona  disown  us  when  naebody  kens  us. 
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WHEN  HER  MINNIE  DISNA  KEN. 

Air—'*  When  the  hye  come  hame.** 

O  BOMNis  ia  the  gowanie  that  blooms  upo'  the  lea, 
Wi'  the  dew-drap  in  its  bomm,  when  the  sun  fa's  i'  the  sea; 
An*  canty  sings  the  bomie  as  it  wimples  down  the  glen. 
Where  I  meet  my  bonnie  lassie  when  her  minnie  disna  ken , 
When  her  minnie  disna  ken»  when  her  minnie  disna  ken, 
Where  I  meet  my  bonnie  lassie  when  her  minnie  disna 
ken. 

The  bat  he  lo'es  the  gloamin',  an'  the  lay'rook  lo'es  the 

mom. 
The  howlet  lo'es  the  mirky  night,  the  lintwhite  lo'es  the 

thorn; 
But  I  lo'e  the  bonnie  lassie  mair  wha  wons  in  yonder  glen, 
For  she  meets  me  by  the  bnmie  when  her  minnie  disna  ken ; 
When  her  minnie  disna  ken,  when  her  minnie  disna  ken, 
For  she  meets  me  by  the  bumie  when  her  minnie  disna 
ken. 

She  oomes  whene'er  the  peesweep  ainga  hia  lane  sang  in  the 

air. 
An*  ae  blink  o*  her  bonnie  fiaoe  fnm  wob  o*  warldli  eare ; 
The  bttfb  frae  oauld  misfortune's  blasts  oan  hardly  gar  me 

ben', 
Aal  meet  my  bonnie  lassie  when  her  minnie  disna  ken; 
When  her  minnie  disna  ken,  when  her  minnie  disna  kea 
As  I  meet  my  bonnie  lassie  when  her  minnie  disna  ken. 
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THB  HIGHLANDER'H^BLCOMISTO  THE  aUBBN 
Ain-'*  JhruOd  M^DonaUU'' 

CouB  Ttinoan,  what  for  you  be  snorin'  ? 

Get  up  man,  an' on  wi'  yoor  praw. 
Your  kilt,  an'  your  hose,  an'  your  sporran, 

Tour  plaid  an'  your  ponnet  and  a'; 
Our  Q,ueen->ples8  her  leddyship's  dory. 

Is  coming  to  see  us  ev'n  noo, 
CresoTitJ*  tere  pe  Lauchie  an'  Rory, 

An'  a*  ta  lads  waitin'  'pon  you. 

T'en  hoogh  for  her  ponnie  young  Queen  I 
An'  heigh  for  her  ponnie  young  Queen ! 
Go,  sought  all  ta  Heelan'  an'  Lawlan*, 
A  prettier  never  was  seen. 

Our  Queen,  she  pe  Queen  o'  ta  Heelan', 

An'  Queen  o'  ta  Lawlan'  pedde, 
T'en  quha  wad  refuse  her  a  sheelin' 

To  shield  her  as  lang  as  she'll  pide. 
Our  faithera  wad  shelter  Prince  Sharlie, 

Poor  lad,  quhan  she  had  not  a  hame : 
Nainsell  loye  her  Queen  so  sinoerely, 

T'at  for  her  shell  shnst  tid  tat  same. 

T'en  hoogh  for  her  ponnie  braw  Queen ! 
An'  heigh  for  her  ponnie  praw  Queen  I 
Ta  Heelanmans  ne'er  pe  tisloyal. 
Though  change  o'  ta  race  she  has  seen. 

Our  chiefs,  how  their  dans  they  be  gathir« 

A'  treat  in  their  tartans  sae  praw. 
To  welcome  our  Queen  to  ta  heather* 

An*  ponnie  Prince  Alpert  an*  a*. 

•  M»k«  haito. 
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My  sang !  he'a  a  fine  tecent  laddie. 

As  praw  as  Prince  Sharlie  himael*. 
An'  sets,  too,  him's  ponnet  and  plaidie. 
As  weel  as  ta  laiM  o'  Diinkel*. 

T'en  hoogh  for  our  ponnie  young  Quoen 
An*  heigh  for  our  ponnie  young  Queen  I 
I«t  '8  gifi  her  ta  grand  Heelan  welcome, 
Ta  kindest  fat  ever  has  peen. 
Cot  pless  you,  our  ponnie  young  leddy. 

If  you'U  'mang  ta  Heelan'  remain. 
Our  hearts  an'  claymores  wiU  be  ready. 
Your  honours  an'  rights  to  maintain. 
Ta  Gael  has  a  hand  for  him's  friend  aye, 

An'  likewise  a  hand  for  him's  foe ; 
Ta  Gael,  your  dear  sel'  she'U  defend  aye. 
An'  guard  you  whererer  you  go. 

T'en  welcome  our  ponnie  young  Queen ! 
Thrice  welcome  our  ponnie  young  Queen  ' 
Ta  Gael  may  be  rude  in  him's  manner. 
But  quhar  is  ta  warmer  heart  seen  ? 

A  VOICE  FROM  H0LYRO0D.« 
Aja— «*  Jfy  ain  FireHde, 
I  CAirirA  weel  greet,  for  my  heart  is  owre  sair ; 
The  days  they  are  gane  that  shaU  come  never  mair. 


•  Afctrf «-  of  fever  oeenmd  in  Holyrood  .  few d.y.  before  her 
M4«.t7  .rriTed  in  Scotland,  8eptemb«r,  18«,  whieh  preyented  tlx 
Omw  from  riMliing  thii  aoolent  Royal  iveidenee. 
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I  canna  weel  sab,  for  my  breast  !■  own  fou. 
When  I  feel  what  I  ha'e  been  an'  what  I  am  noo. 
An*  0 1  *mang  the  gallant,  the  fair,  an'  the  good» 
There's  surely  ae  tear  for  puir  auld  Holyrood. 

I  deok't  my  anld  pow  in  a  rich  wreath  o'  braws ; 

I  set  my  anld  throne  up,  an'  bumish'd  my  wa's ; 

I  keek't  in  my  glass,  and  I  thought  me  sae  fine, 

My  auld  heart  grew  young,  an'  I  dreamt  o'  langsyne. 
An'O!  I  was  TOgie,  and  O I  I  was  proud. 
While  speerlng  Inysel'— "  Are  ye  auld  Holyrood  ?" 

When  we  think  oursel's  meikle  we  are  whiles  unoo  wee. 
Death  stalked  through  my  court,  when  my  yett  stood  ajee; 
He  oorer'd  my  towers  wi'  his  black  sable  wings. 
An*  whlsper'd— "  I  bide  nae  for  Queens  or  for  Kings. 
Tour  bonny  young  Queen  maunna  brave  my  dark  mood. 
Keep  her  frae  the  deadshade  that  wraps  Holyrood." 

Auld  Scotia's  lang  tongue  shouts  wi'  loud  trumpet  din, 
"  Gae  open  your  Falaoe  yetts,  let  your  Quepn  in." 
She  comes  at  the  summons— but  heayes  a  sad  sigh. 
The  hame  of  her  fidthers  she's  forced  to  pass  by. 
Her  e'e  fills  to  look  at  the  black  ribbon'd  snood, 
That  haps  up  the  high  head  o'  auld  Holyrood. 

I  ferlie,  gin  e'er  she  will  come  back  again. 
To  stay  in  the  courts  and  the  ha's  o'  her  ain ; 
Though  strangers  be  kindly,  ye  canna  for  shame 
Spier  them  for  the  comforts  ye  ha'e  when  at  hame. 
She's  feasted  by  nobles,  and  cheered  by  the  crowd- 
But  she  finds  nae  a  hame  like  her  ain  Holyrood. 
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THE  qUS&N  O'  BONNY  SCOTLAND  8  ▲  MITHER 

LIKE  MTSEL*. 

Mu»%ebvW,M*Ued. 

fBSRs's  walth  o'  themes  in  Scotland, 

That  ham'art  tongae  might  sinfi^ 
Wi'  glee  flae  canty,  that  wad  mak* 

Its  laneliest  yalleys  ring ; 
But  there  is  ane  I  dearly  lo'e 

In  wimplin'  sang  to  swell— 
The  Queen  o*  bonny  Scotland's 

▲  mither  like  mysel*. 

Her  wee  bit  ramlin'  roguie. 

When  rowin'  on  her  knee. 
Or  cuddlin'  in  her  bosie, 

Will  gladden  heart  an'  e'e, 
Wi'  kissin'  owre  an'  owre  again. 

His  roqr  cheeks  will  tell— 
The  Queen  o'  bonny  Scotland's 

A  mither  like  mysel'. 

She  kens  fu'  weel  how  tenderly 

A  mither  dants  her  wean, 
And  a'  the  hinnied  words  that  fa' 

Atween  them  when  alane ; 
Oh !  if  I  were  but  near  her, 

O'  breadless  bairns  to  tell. 
She'd  listen,  for  our  bonny  Queen's 

A  mither  like  mysel' 

Then  come  to  bonny  Scotlana, 

There's  no  a  neuk  in't  k\ 
ffntd  hill  to  haugh,  that  dlana  bear 

Baith  buirdly  men  and  braw ; 
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They'll  welcome  you  to  ScotlanA— 
The  thistle  and  blue-bell— 

And  ye'se  be  bless'd  by  women*fock. 
And  mithera  like  yoursel*. 


CC/^^ 


THE  WINTER  HAS  SET  IN,  LADS. 
Air—"  Colder  Fair," 

Thb  winter  has  set  in,  lads,  but  what  care  we  for  frost. 
Its  snaw'y  doublet,  icy  trews,  its  oroighle  or  its  hoast. 
For  I  opine  we  can  contrive  to  brew  wi*  little  din 
Acup,  tho'ne'ersooauld  without,  will  mak  us  warm  within. 

Then,  klmmer,  tak*  the  pint  stoup,  and  bring  it  reaming  ben, 
This  moment  is  our  ain,  for  the  neist— we  dinna  ken. 
And  rax  me  owre  your  haun,  man,  my  auld,  my  trusty  frien'. 
May  the  warst  o'  a*  our  days  be  bye— the  days  that  we  ha'e 
seen. 

What  though  our  way  in  life  through  the  brambles  may 

haye  been. 
Yet  here  and  there  a  rose  *mang  the  prickles  we  haye  seen. 
We  a'  ha'e  had  our  troubles,  sirs,  but  wherefore  should  we 

iiret?- 
In  spite  0'  a*  that's  come  and  gane,  we're  here  to  tell  them 

yet. 

And  sae  well  aye  keep  up  our  hearts,  though  fortune  whiles 

may  jar- 
There  never  was  an  ill  but  there  micbt  ha*e  been  a  waur. 
As  langiB  we  ha'e  our  health  and  our  oantie  wifie's  smile, 
We*ve  something  left  to  sweeten  life,  and  lichten  a' our  toil 
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May  the  Hand  that  led  us  hitherto,  support  ana  lead  na 

atiU, 
And  grant  us  a*e  sweet  sunny  hBnk  to  lloht  usdonn  the  hill 
And  when  we're  ca*d  awa*  at  last,  imflullled  be  our  fame. 
And  by  them  we  leave  ahint  us  lans  eherish'd  be  our 
name. 


SONG  OP  THE  SPIRIT-LYRE. 
Air-'**  Hark/  Uu  hoUow  woods  resounditiff. 

CHORUS. 

Fairy  hands  my  wires  are  sounding. 
In  the  greenwood  merrily ; 

Light  feet  to  my  notes  are  bounding, 
Which  no  mortal  eye  can  see. 

Wandering  thoughts  and  lovers*  dreamings 

Are  the  guardians  of  my  shrine ; 
Maidens'  smiles  and  fancy's  beamings 

Lend  my  frame  their  light  divine. 
Love's  first  whispers,  ere  they're  spokeil> 

Blossom  in  my  airy  hall ; 
But  when  early  vows  are  broken. 

Sighs  of  sorrow  round  me  fall. 

Pairy  hands  my  wires  are  sounding,  Sio. 

Hopes  that  once  in  youth  were  blighted. 

Seeking  where  sweet  Peace  may  dwell. 
By  Despair  and  Time  benighted. 

Find  a  shelter  'neath  my  spell. 
0*er  their  tear-dewed  lonely  pillow 

Oft  I  pour  my  midnight  lay. 
Soft  as  when  the  weeping  willow 

Breathes  its  bymn  at  dose  of  day. 

Fairy  hands  my  wires  are  sounding,  &0. 
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VoloM  whow  l9Ted  tonoB  luiyfi  tadeit 

On  the  lonely  mourner's  ear ; 
Life-gleams,  which  the  gnre  hath  Bhadoat 

In  their  wanderiogs  linger  near ; 
Whilst  the  Bpfarit  of  Affection 

Plumes  awhile  its  golden  wings. 
And  the  strains  of  pale  Dejection 

Pour  in  ripplings  from  my  strings. 

Fairy  hands  my  wires  are  sounding*  ^o. 

By  the  nameless  tomb  my  numbers 

Murmur  Uke  the  sighs  of  spring, 
And,  'midst  mem'ry's  deepest  slumbers. 

Oft  my  magic  power  I  fling. 
Virtue's  throbbings,  when  forsaken. 

Mingle  with  my  votive  swell ; 
When  the  chords  of  life  are  shaken, 

'Tis  my  voice  alone  can  tell. 

Fairy  hands  my  wires  are  sounding,  &io. 

In  the  woodland's  deep  recesses, 

0*er  the  broken  heart  I  mourn. 
When  the  hand  of  Sorrow  presses 

Life  from  out  its  fragile  urn ; 
When  Devotion's  soul  is  kneeling 

By  the  altar's  vestal  fire. 
In  each  {urayerf  ul  burst  of  feeling, 

Bpcaks  the  mystic  Spirit-lyre. 

Fairy  hands  my  wires  are  sounding,  &o. 
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THE  LYART  AN*  LBAU 
Air—**  IVke  Bankt  of  the  Devon." 
«<  QomuAK,"  quo* the  wifle,  '*  the  cauld  sough  blaws  eerie, 
Gae  fteek  ye  the  winnock,  for  danger  I  dree ; 
The  hluidhounds  o'  Clarers,  forebodhi*  an'  dreary. 
I've  heard  on  the  blast  owre  the  snaw-ooTert  lea— 
A  stranger  I've  seen  through  the  dusk  o*  the  gloamin', 
UnooTert  I  saw  the  anld  wanderer  kneel ; 
My  heart  fill'd,  as  waefu'  I  heard  him  bemoanin' 
The  oauld  thrawart  fate  o'  the  lyart  an'  leaL 

The  bleeze  frae  the  ingle  rose  qiarklin'  an'  oantie. 

The  clean  aiken  buffet  was  set  on  the  floor ; 

She  thoughtna  her  ark  o'  the  needfu'  was  scanty. 

But  8igh*d  for  the  wanderer  she  saw  on  the  moor. 

**  Ah !  wae  for  the  land  whar  the  oauld  oliffs  maun  shelter 

The  warm  heart  thai  wishes  our  puir  kintra  weel : 

In  thy  bluid»  bonny  Scotland,  the  tyrant  maun  weltfr. 

The  fiiggot  maun  bleese  roun'  the  lyart  and  leal." 

The  tear  owre  her  cheek  row'd— the  aumry  stood  open- 
She  laid  out  her  sma'  store  wi*  sorrowf  u*  heart— 
The  guidman  a  grace  owre  the  mercies  had  spoken, 
Wlian  a  tirl  at  the  door  made  the  kin'  wifie  start. 
**  l*m  weary,"  a  yoice  cried,  *'  I'm  hameless  and  harmless, 
The  cauld  wintry  blast,  oh !  how  keenly  I  feel— 
1*01  gcdltless,  Vm  guileless,  I'm  friendless,  an*  baimless* 
Nae  bluid  's  on  my  hands,"  quo'  the  lyart  an'  leaL 

**  Ye're  welcome,  auld  carle,  come  ben  to  the  ingle. 
For  snell  has  the  blast  been,  an'  oauld  ye  maun  be ; 
In  the  snaw-drift  sae  helpless  ye  gar'd  my  heart  dinnel— 
Yell  share  our  puir  comforts,  tiio'  scanty  they  be. 
A  warm  sowp  I've  made  ye,  expeotin'  your  oomin*. 
Like  you  for  the  waes  o'  puir  Scotland  we  feel. 
But  death  soon  will  end  a*  our  waUin'  an'  moanlD*. 
An'  youth  oome  again  to  the  lyart  an*  leal." 
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She  diohtdda  seat  for  the  way-wearit  stranger. 
An'  smilin'  he  sat  himsel'  down  by  the  hearth— 
**  The  Man  wha  our  sina  bore  was  laid  in  a  manger, 
Nae  Prelate  proclaim'd  the  mild  innocent's  birth." 
Thus  spak'  the  auld  wanderer,  his  een  glisfa't  wildly, 
A  sigh  then  eseap'd  for  the  csause  he  lo'ed  weel. 
The  wifie  drew  closer,  and  spak'  to  him  mildly. 
But  breathless  an'  oauld  was  the  lyart  an'  leaL 


AN  AULD  MAN'S  LOVE  SONG. 

Air—**  Thd  mi-Hnn-leis  a  Ohaol.'  ♦ 
BoNNiB,  modest,  glimmerin'  star, 

Glintln'  through  the  cluds  o'  life. 
Thy  waukrife  care,  baith  near  an'  far. 

Aye  guides  me  safe  through  warldly  strife. 
Thy  kindly  beam,  thro*  winters  cauld. 

An*  bitin'  breath  frae  bleak  nor'-east. 
Keeps  me  fu'  cozie,  mak's  me  bauld 

To  face  what  fate  may  send  me  neist. 

The  gimin*  miser  owre  his  wealth 

Sits  oowrin',  shilpit,  hungry,  fear*t— 
Gowd-sioknesB  gnaws  him ;  I  hae  health 

And  wealth,  nor  dreid  the  reivur  neart 
O  Jessie  dearl  my  star  art  thou ! 

Aye  cheery  in  our  oanty  bield ; 
The  smile  that  Jinks  about  thy  mou' 

Wiled  me  in  youth,  charms  me  in  eild. 

*  Vide  CspUln  FraMfa  Highland  Aln. 
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And  O  my  worth !  my  wine  dear, 

111  never  bow  at  Mammon's  shrine. 
For  aye  it  grows  frae  year  to  year. 

Thy  truth  is  wealth — that  wealth  is  mme. 
For  faithfu'  love  shines  in  thine  e'e. 

And  honour's  sel'  lives  in  thy  breast. 
An'  ilk  sweet  bairnie  on  thy  knee 

Makes  thee  mair  true,  and  me  mair  blest. 


THE  FALCON'S  FLIGHT. 

AiB— *•  Thert^t  nae  luck  about  the  Bouse." 

I  siNO  of  gentle  woodcroft  gay,  for  well  I  love  to  rove 
With  the  spaniel  at  my  side  and  the  falcon  on  my  glove ; 
For  the  noble  bird  which  grao'd  my  hand  I  feel  my  spirit 

swell. 
Arrayed  in  all  her  hunting  gear,  hood,  jessy,  leish,  and  bell. 

I  have  watch'd  her  through  the  moult,  till  her  castings  all 
were  pure, 

And  have  steep'd  and  clean'd  each  gorge  ere  'twas  fix'd  up- 
on the  lure ; 

While  now  to  field  or  forest  glade  1  can  my  falcon  bring. 

Without  a  pile  of  feather  wrong,  on  body,  breast,  or  wing. 

When  drawn  the  leish  and  slipt  the  hood,  her  eye  beams 

black  and  bright, 
And  from  my  hand  the  gallant  bii-d  is  cast  upon  her  flight. 
Away  she  darts  on  pinions  free,  above  the  mountains  far, 
Until  in  lessiiing  size  she  seems  no  bigger  than  a  star. 
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Away*  away,  in  farthest  flight,  I  feel  no  fear  ok  dread. 
When  a  whistle  or  a  whoop  brings  her  towering  o*er  my  head ; 
While  poised  on  moveless  wing,  from  her  voice  a  murmur 

swells, 
To  speak  her  presence  near,  above  the  chiming  from  her 

bells. 

Tis  Rover's  bark— halloo !  see  the  broad-wing'd  heron  rise. 
And  soaring  round  my  falcon  queen,  above  her  quarry  flies. 
With  ontstretoh'd  neok  the  wary  game  shoots  for  the  covert 

nigh, 
But  o'er  him  for  a  settled  stoop  my  hawk  is  towering  high. 

My  falcon'k  towering  o'er  him  with  an  eye  of  fire  and  pride. 
Her  pinions  strong,  with  one  short  pull,  are  gather*d  to 

her  side. 
When  like  a  stone  from  off  the  sling,  or  bolt  from  out  the 

bow. 
In  meteor  flighti  with  sudden  dart,  she  stoops  upon  her  foe. 

The  vanquish'd  and  the  vanquisher  sink  rolling  round  and 

round, 
With  wounded  wing  the  quarried  game  falls  heavy  on  the 

ground. 
Away,  away,  my  falcon  fair,  has  spread  her  buoyant  wings, 
While  on  the  ear  her  silver  voice  as  clear  as  metal  rings. 

Tho*  high  her  soar,  and  far  her  flight,  my  whoop  has  struck 

her  ear, 
And  reclaiming  for  the  lure,  o'er  my  head  she  sallies  near. 
No  other  sport  like  falconry  can  make  the  bosom  glow. 
When  flying  at  the  stately  game,  or  raidng  at  the  crow. 

Who  mews  a  hawk,  must  nurse  her  as  a  mother  would  her 

chUd, 
And  soothe  the  wayward  spirit  of  a  thing  so  fierce  and  wild— 
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Host  woo  her  like  a  bride,  while  with  love  his  bosom  swells 
For  the  noble  bird  that  bears  the  hood,  the  Jessy,  leisb.  and 
bells. 


THE  IMPATIENT  LASSIE. 

COMBKBLAND  BALLAD. 

Air— <*  Low  down  in  the  broom." 

DxucB  tek  the  elook,  olick-olaokin  sae. 

Ay  inabody'bear; 
It  tells  and  tells  the  teyme  is  past 

When  Jwohnny  sttd  been  here. 
Denoe  tek  the  whed  t  'twill  nit  rin  ronn'— 

Nae  mair  to-neet  IH  spin ; 
But  ooant  each  minnte  wid  a  se^h. 

Till  Jwohnny  he  steals  In. 

How  neyce  the  spunky  fire  it  bums, 

For  twee  to  sit  besyde  I 
And  theer's  the  seat  where  Jwohnny  sits. 

And  1  fos^et  to  dheyde  I 
My  fadder,  tui,  how  sweet  he  inwores  I 

My  mudder's  fast  asleep- 
He  promised  oft,  but  oh  I  I  fear, 

His  word  he  wtmnet  keep. 

What  can  it  be  keeps  him  frae  me  ? 

The  ways  are  nit  sae  lang ! 
An'  sleet  an'  snow  are  nought  at  aw» 

If  yen  wer  fain  to  gang. 
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Some  udder  laas,  wi'  bonnier  feaoa. 

Has  oatoh'd  hia  wicked  e*e. 
An'  PU  be  pointed  at  at  kurk— 

Nay  I  Buiner  let  me  dee. 

0  durst  we  lasses  nobbet  gang 
An'  sweetheart  them  we  leyko, 

I'd  run  to  thee,  my  Jwohnny,  lad, 

Nor  stop  at  bog  or  deyke : 
But  custom  's  sec  a  silly  thing— 

Thur  men  mun  ha'e  their  wayi 
An'  monie  a  bonnie  lassie  sit, 

An'  wish  frae  day  to  day. 

1  yenoe  hed  sweethearts,  monie  a  yen, 
They'd  weade  through  muok  and  mire  i 

And  when  our  f  wok  wer  deed  asleep. 

Come  tremlln'  up  to  t'  fire : 
At  lush  Carel  market  lads  wad  stare, 

An'  talk,  an'  follow  me ; 
Wi'  feyne  shwort  keakes,  aye  frae  the  fair, 

Baith  pockets  cramm'd  wad  be. 

0  dear  I  what  changes  women  prnlTe, 
In  less  than  seeben  year ; 

1  walk  the  lonnins,  owre  the  muir* 
But  deil  a  chap  comes  near ! 

An'  Jwohnny  I  nee  mair  can  trust- 
He's  Just  like  aw  the  lave; 

I  fin'  this  sairy  heart  'U  burst ! 
I'll  suin'  lig  1'  my  grave. 

But  whisht !  I  hear  my  Jwohnnv>  fife— 

Ay !  that's  his  varra  clog  I 
He  steeks  the  faul  yeat  softly  tul— 

Oh  I  hang  that  cwoley  dog ! 
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Now,  hey  for  se^hs  an'  suggar  word«| 

Wrkianmitafew— 
Thia  warllB  a  perfect  paradlee 

When  loTen  they  prulTe  true. 


^!%^{A^  9l77fi^(A<f£^^^ 


ONE  OF  THE  HEART'S  STRUGGLES. 
Air—"  JtfAnnie'f  Qreiy  Bre£k»»* 

O !  X.BT  me  gang,  ye  dinna  ken 

How  Balr  my  mither  flate  yestreen— 
An*,  moumln*  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

Speir'd  whaur  I  gaed  eae  late  at  e'en. 
An'  aye  I  saw  her  dioht  her  een — 

My  very  heart  maist  brak'  to  aeet— 
lU  byde  a  flyte  tho'  e'er  aae  keen. 

But  oanna,  canna  thole  her  greet. 

0!  bleerin's  guard  my  laaale's  brow. 

And  fend  her  couthie  heart  frae  care ; 
Her  lowin'  breast  o'  love  sae  fou— 

How  can  I  grudge  a  mither's  share. 
The  hinnysuokle  's  no  sae  fair, 

In  gloamln's  diBwy  pearl  weet, 
As  my  love's  e'e  when  tremblin'  there 

The  tear  that  owns  a  mither's  greet. 

A  heart  a'  wanned  to  mither's  Ioto— 
O !  that's  the  heart  whaur  I  wad  be  { 

An*  when  a  mither's  lips  leproTe, 
O I  gl'e  me  then  the  glisfnin'  e'e. 
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For  feckleaa  fat  that  look  on  me, 
Howe'or  aao  fi^gned  In  oonnin's  sweet— 

And  lorelea— luokleee— is  the  e*e 
That,  tearless,  kens  a  mither's  greet. 


HAME  IS  AYE  UAMELY. 

Aia— *'iov«**  Young  Urtam.** 
Oh  !  hame  is  aye  hamely  still,  tho'  poor  at  times  it  be, 
An'  ye  winna  find  a  plaoe  like  hame  in  lands  b^ond  the 


Tho'  ye  may  wander  east  an'  west,  in  quest  o*  wealth  or 

fame— 
There's  aye  a  pulse  within  the  heart,  beats  hame,  hame, 

hame. 
Oh !  there's  aye  a  pulse  within  the  heart,  beats  hame, 

hame,  hame. 

"  There's  gowd  in  gowplns  got,  they  say,  on  India's  sunny 

strand- 
Then  wha  would  bear  to  linger  here,  in  this  bleak  baixvn 

land? 
Ill  hie  me  owre  the  heaving  wave,  an'  win  myself  a  name. 
And  in  a  palaoe,  or  a  grave,  forget  my  Hieland  hame." 

*Twas  thus  resolved  the  peasant  boy,  and  left  his  native 

stream, 
And  fortune  orown'd  his  every  wish,  beyond  his  fondest 

dream; 
His  good  sword  won  him  wealth  and  power,  and  long  and 

loud  aoolaim. 
iiut  could  not  banish  from  his  thoughts  bis  dear  loved 

mountain  hame. 


VSl 

No !  the  Peaaantt  heart  within  the  Peer  best  true  to  na* 

ture  still. 
For  on  his  visionB  oft  would  rise  the  oottage  on  the  hill ; 
And  yoong  oompaaions,  long  forgot,  would  Join  him  in  the 

game. 
As  erst  in  life's  young  morning,  around  hia  Hieland  hame. 

Oh !  in  the  Brahmin,  mild  and  grey,  his  father's  faoe  he 

saw,— 
He  thought  upon  his  mother's  tear  the  day  he  gaed  awa'. 
And  her  he  lov'd,  his  Hieland  girl,«there'8  magio  In  the 

name-« 
They  a*  oombine  to  wile  him  baolc  to  his  far  Hieland  hame. 

He  sigh*d  for  kindred  hearts  again,  and  left  the  sunny  lands. 
And  where  his  father's  cottage  stood,  a  stately  palace  stands ; 
And  with  his  grandchild  on  his  knee,  the  old  man's  heart 

on  flame, 
'Tia  thus  he  trains  his  darling  boy  to  cherish  thoughts  o* 

hame. 

Oh  I  hame  is  aye  hamely  still,  tho'  poor  at  times  it  be, 
Ye  winna  find  a  spot  like  hame  in  lands  beyond  the  sea ; 
Oh !  ye  may  wander  east  or  west,  in  quest  o'  wealth  or 

fame, 
But  there's  aye  a  pulse  within  the  heart,  beats  hame, 

hame,  hame, 
Oh !  there's  aye  a  pulse  within  the  heart  beats  hame,  hame, 

hame. 
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THE  LADS  AND  THE  LAND  FAR  AWA*. 
AiBr-"  My  Aim  FtreHde,- 
Whkit  I  think  on  tbe  lads  an'  the  land  I  ha*e  left. 
An'  how  love  has  been  lifted,  an'  friendahip  been  reft, 
How  the  hinnie  o*  hope  has  been  Jumilt  in  ga*, 
Then  I  sigh  for  the  lads  and  the  land  far  awa'. 

When  I  think  on  the  days  o'  delight  we  ha'e  seen. 
When  the  flame  o'  the  spirit  would  spark  in  the  een, 
Then  I  say,  as  in  sorrow  I  think  on  ye  a'. 
Where  will  I  find  hearts  like  the  hearts  far  awa'  ? 

When  I  think  on  the  nights  we  ha'e  spent  hand  in  hand, 
Wi'  mirth  for  our  sowther,  and  friendship  our  band, 
This  warld  gets  dark,  but  ilk  night  has  a  daw. 
An*  I  yet  may  r^oice  in  the  land  far  awa'. 


TO  SPEAK  TO  ME. 
Aia— <*  Tht  boatie  rows," 
To  speak  to  me  o*  sio  a  thing,  indeed  ye  are  na  blate ! 
I  often  wondtf  what  ye  mean— ye  plague  me  ear'  an'  late ; 
And  though  I  aye  deny  ye,  still  ye  winna  let  me  be ; 
Weel,  mind,  it's  Just  to  humour  ye»  I  let  ye  sit  wi'  me. 

The  little  table  we  maun  set  atween  us  a'  the  nicht, 
And  I  sail  ha'e  a  canle  there  to  gi'e  us  pleasant  lioht ; 
But  ye'te  to  keep  your  distanoe,  now,  an'  dinna  mak*  sae 

free, 
Sin'  it's  only  Just  to  humour  ye,  I  let  ye  visit  me. 
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Or  should  there  neither  hoord  nor  Ucht  come  you  an'  me 

between. 
Tell  keep  your  arms  frae  'bout  my  neck,  nor  on  my  shou- 

ther  lean ; 
We  sail,  at  least,  ha'e  seats  a  piece— III  no  sit  on  your  knee, 
An',  mind,  it's  Just  to  humour  ye,  if  ye  get  a  kiss  o'  me. 

Nov,  Sandy,  a'  your  tales  o'  love  owre  me  111  ha'e  nae  sway ; 
I  were  a  fnle,  would  I  believe  a  single  word  ye  say ; 
But  if  there's  nae  denyin'  ye,  an*  I  should  yield  a  wee- 
It's  no  to  please  mysel',  but  you,  gin  e'er  we  wedded  be. 


THE  LARK  HATH  SOUGHT  HIS  GRASSY  HOME. 
Am—"  Charlie  is  my  darling." 
O  RBST  a  while  with  me,  love, 
With  me,  love,  with  me,  love, 
O  rest  a  while  with  me,  love, 

Home  ne'er  had  charms  like  this. 
The  breeze  that  steals  so  softly  by 

Hath  caught  the  rose's  kiss ; 
The  tear  that  wets  the  lily's  eye 
Is  but  a  drop  of  bliss. 

Orest,  &c. 

The  lark  hath  sought  his  grassy  home. 

The  bee  her  ^lantine ; 
The  silver  lamps,  in  yon  blue  dome. 

Have  just  begun  to  shine. 
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O  rest  a  while  with  me,  love, 
With  me,  love,  with  me,  love, 
O  reet  a  while  with  me,  love. 

This  breast  will  pillow  thine. 


NO\V  ROSY  BUMMER  LAUGHS  IN  JOY. 
Air—-**  Bonnie  Jeanie  Orep." 

Now  rosy  summer  laughs  in  joy, 

O'er  mountain,  glen,  and  tree ; 
And  drinks  the  glittering  siller  dew, 

Frae  gowans  on  the  lea. 
Blythe  frae  the  clover  springs  the  lark, 

To  hymn  the  op^iin'  day ; 
The  wee  waves  dance  beneath  the  sun. 

Like  baimies  at  their  play. 

Now  frisks  the  maukin  'mang  the  grass. 

Nor  fears  the  rustlin*  trees ; 
Now  linties  chant  frae  ilka  spray. 

To  charm  the  lingering  breeze. 
Ye  gay  green  birks,  your  breath  is  balm,— 

Ye  stately  flowers  o'  June— 
Thou  little  stream,  that  wimples  by, 

Thou  slugs  a  soothing  tune. 

O  sweet  Balgove  I  aboon  thy  shades 

How  aft  the  Star  o*  Day 
Has  op*d  his  wauk'nin'  e*e  to  gacc 

On  whom  1  dauma  say. 


IM 

Now  ehill  rexnemb'taiioe,  Journeying  hack 

0*er  weary  waatee  o'  gloom, 
Rests  fondly  on  the  hours  we  spent 

Amang  the  yellow  broom. 

And  ha'e  they  bonnie  walks  aboon, 

Wheire  my  Ioto  dwells  afar  ?— 
Then  we  may  wander  yet  beneath 

A  bonnier  morning  star. 
Ah  I  why  could  Heav'n  take  my  flower,— 

Nae  fairer  flower  could  blaw  ? 
Oh!  she  was  heaT*n  owre  lang  to  me, 

Sae  she  was  ta'en  awa*. 


A  HIGHLAND  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Air— JjTtnd  reader,  when  you'll  merry  be, 
Tou'UmhimtotheUme 
0'  *'  KUderoy,**  or  "  Cramaehree,** 
Or  **  Sion  0*  Padenyon." 

TwAS  whan  I  left  my  faither's  cot, 

Some  forty  years  ago. 
He  said  that  gear  was  to  be  got— 

But  where  I  did  not  know. 
The  world  was  wide,  an'  I  was  young, 

A  hardy  loon  an*  hale ; 
Besides  I  had  a  sleekit  tongue 

That  ne'er  was  kent  to  fail. 
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Baith  east  an*  west  I  gIowT*d  like  daft, 

To  see  what  might  htf  a' ; 
For,  och  I  I  hated  handiraaft. 

An*  manual  labonn  a*. 
GompelI'd  at  last  to  catch  the  plack, 

Whateyer  might  hetide ; 
I  took  the  elwand  an'  the  pack. 

An'  tramp'd  the  kintra  side. 

My  mither,  as  a  partin'  boon, 

Wi'  tears  intil  her  e'e, 
A  Bible  an*  a  horn  spoon 

That  day  presented  me. 
She  squeezed  my  hand,  an'  conjured  me 

To  use  them  baith  wi'  care ; 
An'  ane  o'  them,  as  ye  may  see, 

I'm  maister  o'  an'  mair. 

For  twenty  years,  an'  somewhat  mair, 

I  wander'd  mony  a  mile. 
An'  faithfully  I  gather'd  gear 

Sy  mony  a  quirk  an'  wile. 
At  length  a  sonsy  damsel's  glance 

Gar'd  a'  my  ramblings  stop ; 
I  woo'd  her,  for  I  stood  a  chance 

To  heir  her  faither's  shop. 

Day  after  day  I  urged  my  daim— 

O*  naething  stood  in  awe — 
An'  in  a  fortnight  I  became 

A  Bailie's  son-in-law. 
By  mither-wit,  an'  norlan'  skill, 

I  Bcal'd  the  Council  stair. 
Nor  ever  look'd  behint,  until 

I  filled  the  Provost's  chair ! 
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An'  rd  ha'e  ruled  the  roast  im*  rftoe 

Until  my  dyin*  day, 
But,  och !  the  Whigs  rush'd  into  plaoe, 

An'  made  o'  us  their  prey ! 
Come,  shentlemens,  stan'  to  your  f  eet— 

We'll  drink  a  toss  right  flttin',— 
"To  a*  tj^e  laads  i'  Towkin'  Strset 

An  unco  speedy  flittin*.** 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD.' 

The  last  hues  of  summer  are  sickly  and  fading, 
And  autumn  winds  hymn  the  decay  of  the  year ; 

The  sere  yellow  tints  all  the  landscape  pervading. 
In  silence  proclaim  that  the  winter  draws  near. 

On  the  far  heathy  mountain  the  dark  cloud  sits  hrooding, 
And  slow  the  mist  column  rolls  up  the  lone  glen ; 

The  hig  rain  foils  heavy,  the  streamlets  o'erflooding. 
And  Ettrick  rolls  on  her  brown  currents  again. 

The  summer  hath  pass'd  o'er  Yarrow's  green  mountains, 
The  birch  trembled  wild  by  Loch  Mary's  lone  shore ; 

The  winter  approaches  to  bind  up  the  fountains. 
But  the  Bard  of  the  Forest  shall  cheer  us  no  more. 

*  This  diiB«,  taken  with  the  kind  pennlnion  of  Peter  H'Leod.  Esq., 
from  hie  tieftatifol  ▼olnxne  of  "  Original  National  Melodiee  of  Scotland," 
la  set  to  one  of  the  moat  tooehlng  melodiee  we  have  ever  heaM. 
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No  more  shall  he  stray  in  the  still  of  the  gloaming 

To  dream  of  the  spiritB  in  lands  tax  away ; 
No  more  shall  he  list  to  the  tempest  loud  moaning,  ! 

For  the  Bard  of  the  Forest  lies  cold  in  the  day.  i 

He  rests  with  his  fathers,  no  more  to  awaken  ' 

Sweet  strains  by  the  stareamlets  that  speed  to  the  main ; 

The  wild  echo  sleeps  in  the  glen  of  green  bracken, 
But  the  Shepherd  shall  never  awake  it  again. 

Bloom  sweetly  around  him,  ye  pale  drooi^ng  roses. 
Breathe  softly,  ye  winds,  o'er  his  cold  narrow  bed ; 

Fall  gently,  ye  dews,  where  the  minstrel  reposes, 
And  hallow  the  wild-flowers  that  wave  o*er  his  head. 


OWRE  A'  THE  SWEET  MAmENS. 
Air—"  Kellybum  Brctes.** 
OwKE  a*  the  sweet  maidens  in  England  I've  seen, 
I  rank  you  the  fairest,  I  plaoe  you  the  queen ; 
My  love-swelling  bosom  yields  homage  to  thee— 
Will  ye  gang,  bonnie  lassie,  to  Scotland  wi'  me? 

Dark,  dark  are  your  tressefr— your  wee  mouth  is  meek ; 
On  your  chin  there's  a  dimple,  an'  clear  is  your  cheek ; 
Tour  form  is  sae  gracefu',  your  step  light  and  free— 
Ck>me  away,  lovely  lassie,  to  Scotland  wi'  me ! 

Well  stray  where  the  wild-wood  an'  pure  waters  meet, 
111  pu'  ye  the  red  rose,  an*  ilka  thing  sweet ; 
Our  talk  of  affection  an'  true  love  will  be — 
Will  ye  gang,  bonnie  lassie,  to  Scotland  wi'  meT 


On  banki  vbore  the  kv  Yock  bIb  damn  on  Iwr 
An*  daina  grow  tidcUy,  together  well  rot: 
Ah !  mine  wiD  be  r^itare  vfaen  latfd  by 
Come  waj,  denest  laaie,  to  Sfothnd  wT 


In  duk  daiys  o'  winter,  when  sngiy  wm*fe  bbw, 
Onr  wee  honae  will  AfeU  ns  free  tempest  en* 
Wi*  tele,  mns.  an*  moaiG^  the  time  well  g»r  flee: 
O !  haite  ye,  tweet  laaeie,  to  Scotland  wi*  me ! 


The  daq>  o'  thj  soft  hand— ttds  iweet  melttaig 
The  glanoe  o*  thj  dark  e'e,  foietd  me  o*  bUii ; 
Ulan  monardis  or  parinoeB  mair  |oyfa*  m  be. 
When  aft  heme,  bonnie  laasie,  hi  Scotland  wi*  theel 


A  BONNIE  WEE  LASSIB. 
Am—"  John  Todd." 

A  Bomns  wee  laaede  I  ken,  I  ken, 

A  bonnie  wee  taasie  I  ken, 
The  blink  o'  her  e'e  is  heaven  to  me, 
An'  wow  1  but  she's  ane  amang  ten,  amang  ten, 

An'  wow  1  bat  she's  ane  amang  ten. 

A  handsome  wee  htssie  I  lo*e,  I  lo'e, 

A  handsome  wee  lassie  I  lo'e. 
The  pawkie  wee  quean  has  doiter'd  me  dean, 
An'  mair  mischief  shell  work,  I  trow,  I  trow, 

An'  mair  mischief  shell  work,  I  trow. 
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A  winsome  wee  lassie  I'll  woo,  111  woo, 

A  winsome  wee  lassie  I'U  woo, 
I'll  keek  in  her  e'e,  an*  aibllns  may  pree 
The  wee  hinny  blobs  o*  her  mou',  her  mou'. 

The  wee  hinny  blobs  o*  her  mou*. 

A  mensefu'  wee  lassie  I'll  wale,  I'll  wale, 

A  mensefu'  wee  lassie  I'll  wale. 
An'  sud  the  wee  dear  ha'e  g^owpens  o*  gear. 
Shell  no  be  the  waur  for't,  I'se  bail,  I'se  bail, 

Shell  no  be  the  waur  for't,  I'se  ball. 

A  canty  wee  lassie  I'll  wed,  I'll  wed, 

A  canty  wee  lassie  I'll  wed ; 
An'  when  she  is  mine,  I'll  busk  her  f  u'  fine. 
An'  a  oouthie  bit  life  we'll  lead,  well  lead. 

An*  a  oouthie  bit  life  well  lead. 


^A   ^(ro 


^C^OuJi . 


LUFF  HER  (IP. 

Air—"  Tht  Opera  Hat.** 

Luff  her  up,  luff  her  up,  keep  her  sweating  in  the  breeze. 
Luff  her  up,  luff  her  up,  keep  her  dipping  to  the  knees ! 
The  foemen  are  out,  boys,  and  we  are  tearing  through. 
To  meet  with  them,  and  match  them,  as  Britons  should  do. 

Here  we  go,  here  we  go,  like  an  arrow  tiirough  the  wave ! 
Here  we  go,  here  we  go,  to  woo  glory  or  a  grave ! 
Here  we  go,  with  the  wind  o'er  a  full  flowing  sea, 
Our  faces  to  the  foe,  as  a  Briton's  should  be. 


in 

We  candle,  we  can  die,  without  thinking  ol  the  pain ! 
We  may  die,  we  may  die,  like  true  hearts  upon  the  main ! 
We  wiU  die  ere  a  foe  aets  a  foot  upon  our  shore, 
And  show  him  that  his  path  must  be  through  British  gore. 


DREAMS  OF  ABSENOK* 
I  DRBAH*D  o'  a  diamond  mine,  my  love. 
In  the  howe  o'  the  broomy  hill. 
Where  we  used  to  stray  in  baimhood*8  day, 
An'  gambol  an'  laugh  our  fill ; 


*  Tba  writer  of  this  piece,  and  a  few  othen  which  we  Intend  thall 
foUiow,  WM  bom  in  the  pariah  of  Upper  Banohorj,  Kinoardineahire, 
in  1805.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  and  the  eariier  years  <rf  the  poet 
were  spent  in  assiiitlns  his  father.  His  eduoatioii  was  scanty  Indeed, 
and  obtained  in  the  parish  school  during  the  season  of  winter,  when 
the  oat  door  operations  of  the  farmer  are  nearly  suspended.  ▲  few 
winters  served  to  educate  Joseph  in  the  elements  of  onr  national  lan< 
gnage^  writing,  and  knowledge  of  flgnres ;  bat  the  youth  more  than 
made  up  the  want  by  reading  and  reflection,  and  keen  observation  of 
mm  in  their  social  relations.  When  asked  how  he  had  obtained  so 
much  information,  he  replied— "I  was  taught  to  read;  does  any 
one  need  to  know  more  than  the  twenty<Biz  letters  of  the  alfhahet  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  learn  ererything  else  T"  Mr  OxAt's  first  pub- 
lioation  was  in  18S8,  entitled,  "Juvenile  Lays  and  IClTicaTdlne  Tradi> 
iions;"  a  collection  of  poems  and  songs  followed,  in  1880;  another 
Tolume  of  poems,  dedicated  to  Allan  Cunningham,  was  given  to  the 
pnbUc  by  him  in  18S4;  and  his  last  work,  "Tales  of  the  Olens,"  he 
sent  to  press  the  same  year,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  through  the 
press.  He  died,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold,  in  April,  18W.  These 
lale^  which  were  written  in  proee,  weve  published  in  1888. 


An'  I  pIuolc*d  the  bonnie  ftuies  frae  their  bedi, 

An'  ill  waa  I  to  ser'. 

For  they  a*  had  a  licht  like  thy  een  sae  bricht, 

An'  I  coveted  mair  an'  mair ; 

An'  I  loaded  mysel'  wi'  the  riches  o'  earth, 

Ad',  in  tremblin'  joy  o'  mind. 

To  thee  wad  ha'e  sped,  but  the  vision  fled, 

An'  left  me  a  plackless  hind. 

I  dream'd  o'  a  glorious  hame,  my  love. 

Where  the  midnicht  shone  like  day. 

An'  music's  soun'  that  thrill'd  aroun' 

Was  saft  as  the  voice  o'  May ; 

An'  I  was  the  chief  o'  that  noble  ha', 

Wi'  the  wide  warld's  blessin's  stored. 

An'  thou  wert  there,  wi'  thy  smile  sae  rare. 

An'  I  was  thy  honoured  lord. 

An'  on  aoiik  o'  silk  we  twa  reclined— 

But  I  waked  on  my  couch  o'  straw. 

An'  the  cauld  winds  did  swoof  through  the  rifted  roof. 

An'  thou  wert  far  awa'. 

I  ance  hoped  to  be  rich,  my  love. 

But  that  was  a  daft  dream,  too— 

I  pray'd  for  a  while  that  fortune  micht  smile ; 

(Oh,  'twas  a'  for  the  sake  o'  you !) 

But  she's  thrown  out  our  lot  wi'  a  frownin'  brow. 

An'  sindered  us  far  an'  lang. 

An'  the  last  words  ye  said  were  a'  that  I  had 

To  saften  my  heart's  warst  pang. 

But,  oh,  mair  dear  than  the  glint  o'  gowd 

Is  thy  look  o'  love  to  me ! 

Ill  dream  nae  mair  o'  wealth  or  o'  care, 

Kow  that  rm  near  to  thee. 

Joseph  Grant. 


OH  I  GIN  I  WEBE  TO  WED  AGAIN. 
-<*  Tktf  UmnU  Last  &  LMngHcne." 


Oh  !  gin  I  were  to  wed  again, 

m  tea  you  wliafek  Fll  tdl  yon  wfaftt^ 
I'd  wale  » lass  wad  lo'e  myael'. 

Hair  than  John  Maat,  mair  than  John  Maut ! 
For  eveiy  kjas  my  wife  gi'es  me, 

He  gets  a  scoie,  he  gets  a  score. 
And  rye  nae  donht  ere  Img  theyil  kiss 

Me  to  the  door,  me  to  the  door ! 

Mom,  night,  an*  noon — noon,  night,  an'  mom. 

She  troketf  wi'  him,  she  trokes  wi'  him, 
And  Boomn  his  bowls,  when  ither  folk 

Their  honse  wad  trim,  their  house  wad  trim. 
The  weans,  in  tatterwaHops  a'. 

Bin  wild  ther'ont,  rin  wild  ther'out, 
Till  aft  rm  fabi,  though  sma'  my  skill. 

Their  daes  to  dout,  tiieir  daes  to  dout. 

At  ilka  ploy,  the  country  round. 

She  roars  an*  rants,  she  roars  an*  rants, 
And  lato  and  ear^  her  paramour 

Wi*  her  gallants,  wi*  her  gallants  :— 
She's  dane'd  the  dioon  frae  afl  her  feet ; 

And  on  her  bade,  and  on  her  back, 
The  remnant  o'  her  waddin'  gown, 

Hings  by  a  tack,  hings  by  a  tadc. 

She  turns  my  pouches  inside  out,  ' 

When  I'm  asleep,  when  I'm  asleep ; 

And  rifles  ilka  hole  an'  bore. 
Where  gear  I  keep,  where  gear  I  keep : 
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And  every  plack  that  she  oan  dutch. 
On  him  she'll  ware,  on  hhn  she'll  ware ; 

And  never  fash  her  thamb  though  I 
Gang  toom  an'  bare,  gang  toom  an'  bare. 

The  mice  frae  out  the  aumry  keek, 

Wi'  tearf u'  e'e,  wi'  tearfu'  e'e ; 
Its  breadless  boards,  ye  needna  doubt, 

Thej  mourn  wi'  me,  they  mourn  wi'  me. 
Auld  bandrons  stares  me  i'  the  face, 

Wi'  waefu'  mew,  wi*  waefu*  mew; 
As  if  she  said—*'  Haith,  maister,  lad. 

You're  done  for  now,  you're  done  for  now." 

And  gin  I  hint  my  spouse  does  wrang. 

The  gude  be  here,  the  gude  be  here ! 
Ye  never  heard  how  loud  and  fierce 

Shell  storm  an'  swear,  she'll  storm  an'  swear. 
O !  gin  I  were  to  wed  again. 

Believe  ye  me,  believe  ye  me, 
B^ore  I  buckled  wi'  the  sex, 

I'd  think  a  wee,  I'd  think  a  wee ! 


HY  AULD  AUNTY  LIZZIE  WAS  FAMED  FOR  A 

SPINNER. 

Ani— "  I  hcte  laid  a  herring  in  saut" 

Mt  auld  aunty  Lizrie  was  famed  for  a  spinner. 
An'  monie  a  thread  she  had  drawn  in  her  day, 

Baith  even  an*  knotty->for  know  her  bread  winner 
Had  a  queer  fascheous  temper— like  owre  monie  mae. 


At  timef  she  wad  flist  an'  wad  casteo  the  band, 
Then  Lizzie  wad  ooax  her,  as  I've  heard  her  tell, 

Wi'  a  lick  o'  sweet  oil  an'  a  feeae  o*  hor  hand. 
She  soon  brought  the  dorty  jand  back  to  hersel'. 

nk  thing  has  a  reasonr-this  Lizzie  saw  through, 

For  the  temper  was  made  when  the  timmer  was  green ; 
The  drouth  it  had  krin'd  up  and  slacken'd  the  screw. 

Till  it  lost  a'  the  power  o*  her  toatie  machine. 
Noo,  tho*  we,  like  Lizzie,  view  cause  an'  effect. 

How  aft  out  o'  tune  gaes  our  feckless  machine, 
An'  for  feezin'  an'  oUin'  we've  little  respect, 

Sae  canker'd  an'  crooked 's  our  temper  wi'  spleen. 

Baith  twitter'd  and  knotty 's  the  thread  o'  our  life. 

An'  brittle  an'  short  as  we  wind  up  its  clew— 
Sae  marled  an'  mizt  'tis  wi'  malice  an'  strife, 

That  there's  scarcely  a  hank  but  is  ting'd  wi'  dark  blue. 
There's  temper  in  matter,  and  temper  in  mind. 

An'  baith  frae  the  forest  are  ta'en  when  they're  green ; 
An'  wi'  sma'  observation  you'll  find  a'  mankind 

Are  fractious  an'  toutie  as  Lizzie's  machine^ 

Thomas  BfATHss. 


WOMAN'S  WirCHFlT  E'EL 
AiXr-*<  Comin'  thnmgh  fke  Rye.** 

I UEM  the  sun  that  shines  sae  bricht, 

I  like  the  midnicht  moon ; 
The  stars  that  gem  the  Hilky  Way, 

An'  a'  the  orbs  aboon. 
I  like  to  see  the  momin'  star 

Blink  bonnie  owre  the  sea ; 
But  there's  an  orb  outshines  them  a'— 

*Tis  woman's  witohfu'  e'e. 


Ae  beam  o'  lore  trae  that  blest  orb 

Oi'ee  youth  a  livelier  hue^ 
An'  drives  awa'  the  clouds  o'  fote 

¥ne  sorrow's  Biddy  brow ; 
Dispels  the  darkest  shades  o'  woe 

The  heart  is  doom'd  to  dree ; 
There's  no  an  orb  in  yonder  slqr 

Like  woman's  witchfu'  e'e. 

Tis  there  the  heart  pours  forth  the  woes, 

Owre  sad  for  tongue  to  sliare ; 
The  tears  o*  love,  and  idty's  tears, 

Speak  nameless  secrets  there : 
lis  there  the  trembling  lover  reads 

The  soul's  sincerity ; 
O,  wharfs  the  orb  in  yonder  sky 

Like  woman's  witchfu'  e'e ! 

Te  powers  that  watch  my  countless  steps. 

An'  a'  my  wand'rings  ken. 
In  this  my  weaxy  pilgrimage, 

In  pleasure  or  in  pain ; 
Whare'er  my  hameless  feet  may  roam, 

Whate'er  I'm  doom'd  to  dree, 
O,  let  me  Uve  beneath  the  licht 

O'  woman's  witchfu'  e'el 
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THOCHTFU'  LOVE. 
Air—"  Jessie  the  Flower  o*  Dwnblane." 

How  att»  when  the  salt  winds  o*  simmer  were  blawin', 

I  wander'd  wi'  Jeanie  by  bonnie  Woodside, 
When  pearly  dew-blabs  in  the  gloamin*  were  fa'in', 

An'  Kelvin  creep'd  croonin'  awa'  to  the  Clyde : 
The  wee  birds,  then  wearied,  were  nestled  and  sleepin', 

The  sough  o'  the  waterfa'  blent  wi'  the  breesse 
That  fann'd  us  sae  gently,  as  light  it  gaed  sweepiu' 

O'er  the  harp-strings  o'  nature,  the  boughs  o'  the  trees. 

We  wended  awa'  to  our  leaf-theekit  shielin', 

A  cozie  wee  bield  whaur  the  oauldest  midit  woo, 
Frae  whose  mossy  conch  we  could  see  the  moon  speelin' 

Her  way  fur  on  high,  through  the  stamie  deep  blue : 
At  our  feet,  on  the  grassy  bank,  like  a  wee  rosie, 

The  red-tappit  gowans  lay  droukit  in  dew, 
Like  baimies  asleep  in  a  mither's  saft  bosde. 

Or  me  in  the  arms  o'  the  lassie  I  lo'e. 

How  fain  was  our  wooin',  when  silence  was  reignln*, 

A'  blent  wi'  the  glint  o'  the  bonnie  white  moon ; 
An',  lull'd  wi'  its  stillness,  our  spirits  were  twhiin' 

Deep  love  'tweoi  oursels  an'  the  warl  aroun'. 
But  winter  has  come  noo,  grim,  darksome,  and  scowrie. 

In  blatt*rin'  cauld  rain  an'  hail,  pourin'  its  spleen ; 
Its  stoor  frosty  winds  ha'e  untheekit  our  bowrie. 

An'  refted  the  sward  o'  its  bonny  bricht  green. 

But  yet,  tho'  its  blast  rides  the  ridge  o'  the  mountain. 
An'  scampers  in  mirth  owre  the  breast  o*  the  lea. 
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An'  leaves  a  cauld  cloak  on  the  bum  an'  the  fountain- 
It  cools  nae  the  love  atween  Jeanie  an'  me. 

At  the  dose  o*  the  day,  in  her  father's  low  dwellin*, 
We  meet  as  we  met  aye,  as  happy  an'  calm ; 

We  lo'e  and  we  laug  for  the  spring,  again  swellin* 
The  buds  till  they  burst  wi'  the  wealth  o'  their  balm. 

A.  BUOHAITAII 


WHISTLIN*  TAM. 

Am—"  Come  under  my  plaidy.*' 

Kbnd  ye  little  Tammy  wha  lived  on  the  knowe, 

Mang  the  woods  o'  Drumcuthlie,  whare  blaebenies  grow? 

His  bonnet  was  aye  oockit  heigh  on  his  brow, 

A  queer  lookin'  carlie  was  Taomiy,  I  trow. 

He  was  ca'd  Whistlin'  Tarn  'cause  he  had  sic  a  gait  o't, 

An'  nae  muckle  ferlie  his  mon'  had  the  set  o't. 

And  gang  whar  he  likit  he  ne'er  miss'd  a  bit  o't. 

Aye  whoo  ye,  whoo,  whoo  ye,  sowth'd  Whistlin'  Tam. 

An'  M^,  his  gudewife,  wi'  her  twa-handlt  wheel. 
Span  mony  braw  wabs  o'  bbith  plainen  and  tweel ; 
Baith  bodies  toil'd  sair  to  mak'  gowd  in  a  lump, 
But  Maggie  was  counted  the  stang  o'  the  trump. 
A  sma'  shop  they  keepit,  twa  kye  an'  a  mare. 
For  the  peats  were  to  lead,  and  the  land  was  to  ear. 
An'  hame  frae  the  bruch,  wi'  the  gudes  and  the  gear, 
Hipp,  Mally  I  whoo,  whoo  ye,  cam'  Whistlin'  Tam. 

Their  ae  dautit  laddie,  their  hope  an'  their  care, 
r  the  bruch  at  the  schulin'  was  drill'd  lang  an'  sair : 
While  three  sonsle  cummers  at  hame  had,  I  ween, 
Eony  trysts  wl'  the  lads,  1'  the  plantln'  at  e'en. 


Tomiff  Meg  an'  the  millor  were  bnckled  wV  liber  t 
Boon  after  the  cobbler  and  Kate  gaed  thegither ; 
Bat  NeU  nlie'd  that  laek,  to  the  grief  o*  her  mither, 
While  whoo  je,  whoo,  whoo  je.  aowfh'd  WUetUn'  Tam. 

Borne  neibonra  wad  thnep— but  *twae  nuqrbe  no  trne^ 
That  Tarn  i*  the  kirk  gied  a  whoo  ye,  whoo  whoo  I 
When  the  lettergae,*  tiyin'  new  tones,  wad  gae  wrang, 
Or  the  parson  was  proey  and  keepit  them  lang. 
Young  Jamie  took  on  wi'  the  red-ooated  train. 
And  fell  i'  the  front  o'  the  tnlzie  in  Spain, 
His  poor  dowie  mither  made  nae  little  mane, 
But  whoo  ye,  whoo,  whoo  ye,  sowth'd  WhistUn'  Tarn. 

Ae  blawin'  spring  morning  Tarn's  biggin'  took  fire. 
An'  the  lowe  spread  aroun'  to  the  bam  an*  the  byre ; 
The  neibours  cam'  rinnin'  to  hdp  wi'  gudewlll, 
Bat  the  blaze  gaed  aboon  a'  their  maaghts  an'  their  skill. 
Alack  I  for  the  safiferers  thero  was  nae  remeid. 
Night  cam',  an'  they  hadna  a  roof  owre  their  head. 
Nor  blanket  to  hap  them,  nor  bannook  o'  bread- 
Yet  whoo  ye  I  whoo,  whoo  ye  I  sowth'd  WhistUn*  Tam  I 


MY  HAMB.t 
Ain— *<  Annie  Laurie.- 
0 1  I  ha'e  lored  the  heather  hills, 

Whar  simmer  breeaes  blew. 
An*  I  ha'e  loTed  the  glades  that  gang 
Throogh  yonder  greenwood  shaw ; 


«  Robert  If  iedll  «M  bom  Jaanwy  7,  1S14,  U  Tallyboltaao,  In  th« 
fuMi  of  AaebterffftTon,  Pcithtliira*    fOi  pwtatt  wnt  poor  bat  vit 
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But  noo  the  spot  maiBt  dear  to  me 

Is  whar  the  moon  doth  beam 
Doon  through  the  deepfn'  leayee,  to  watch 

My  ain  wee  cantie  hame. 


tttooi  oottafen,  and  nnable  to  glre  their  son  OTen  an  ordinary  eduea- 
tion.  At  an  early  age  he  waa  sent  to  a  neighboaring  fanner  to  tend 
•attle,  and  amidst  the  romantio  aeenery  of  hia  natlTe  county  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  that  i*  exeellent  in  hia  writing!.  When  he 
waa  Mventecn  yeara  old,  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  Perth,  and 
on  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  h«  went  to  Dundee,  and  opened  a 
amall  circulating  library,  by  which  he  contrired  to  support  hinuelf. 
In  188A  he  published  a  small  Tolume,  entitled  *'  Poems  and  Lyrics," 
which  reoeiTcd  much  praise  from  the  periodioals  of  the  day.  An  ela- 
borate notice  of  it  appeared  in  Tait*8  M agasine,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  authoress  of  Elisabeth  De  Bruce,  and  other  popular  works. 
In  1886,  Nicoll  became  editor  of  the  Leedf  Timet,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
of  radical  politics.  When  he  took  ehaige  of  this  Journal  its  circulation 
was  only  a  thousand,  but  before  he  left  the  paper  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  four  times  that  number— a  fact  which  shows  the  foree  and  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  the  untiring  perseTeranoe  with  which  he  followed  ont 
trery  undertaking  in  which  his  heart  was  engaged.  Such  dose  appli- 
cation was  too  much  for  a  constitution  nerer  robust,  and  hastened  the 
termination  of  his  brief  career.  At  the  uigent  request  of  his  (fiends  in 
Edinburgh,  he  redgned  his  situation,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  in  tlw 
hope  that  his  natire  air  would  aid  in  restoring  him  to  health*  With  a 
kindneas  highly  honourable  to  him,  Mr.  Johnstone  reeclTed  him  and 
his  young  wife— for  he  had  recently  been  married— into  Us  house,  and 
every  means  which  the  best  medical  skill  could  suggest  was  tried  for 
his  recoTcry— but  in  Tain.  He  gradnally  deelined,  and  bteathed  hia 
lart  on  tha  Mh  Dec,  ISB7*  His  talents  were  of  a  Tcry  high  order,  and 
his  writings  ftiU  of  premise.  His  dispositioi  was  firank«  social,  and 
kindly;  his  feelings  warm  and  generous,  and  his  friendships  lasting. 
A  volume  of  his  po«mi  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Tait,  for  the  beneflt 
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Ifyoantiehamel  its  loof  o' ttrast 

Anaath  yon  thorn  I  see- 
Ton  oosle  Inith  that  oonthie  keeps 

My  wife  an'  haiinieB  three. 
Thexe'8  green  garso  ronn*  my  cottage  sma't 

An'  by  it  rins  a  stream 
WhOk  erer  sings  a  bonnie  sang, 

To  glad  my  cantie  hame. 

When  delTin'  i'  the  sheugh  at  e'en, 

Its  cnrlin*  reek  I  see, 
I  ken  the  precious  things  at  hame 

Are  thinkin'  upon  me. 
I  ken  my  restin'  chair  is  set 

Whar  comes  the  warmest  gleam— 
I  ken  there's  langin'  hearts  in  thee. 

My  ain  wee  cantie  hame. 

01  can  I  do  but  lore  it  weel 

When  a*  thing 's  luYesome  there  ? 
My  oheerfa*  wife,  my  laughin'  weans, 

The  mom  and  e'enln*  prayer; 
The  sabbath's  walk  amang  the  woods, 

Or  by  the  sant-sea  fiaem— 
The  waist  o'  hearts  may  loam  to  lo'e 

My  ain  wee  cantie  hame. 

The  blessin's  o'  a  hame— bless'd  heart 

Be  warm  upon  it  a',— 
On  wife  an'  bairns  may  love  an'  peace, 

Like  sunbeams.  Joyous  fa'  I 


rf  libl>«r«T«d  molh«,irith»m«iioliVylililM«i4  Mn.  JohnrtoiM. 
Mr.  TM  hM  todly  giMted  m  permtelwi  to  tnnrfer  afew  of  the 
jomiff  pott'i  prodiMtioui  lo  ear  pigw* 
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Blythe  thoohte  ate  xinalii*  thnragfa  my  heuU 

0  f  thochts  I  oaona  nam*— 
8a«  glad  an  fh^-Hfrhile  thinkiii  o 

My  ain  wee  oantie  hama 


f  NEYBR  WILL  GET  PU'  AGAIN. 
Ara— *«  Jfy  wife  *s  aye  teartn^  me»*' 
I'M  sick,  I'm  Bick,  I'm  unoo  siok, 

My  head's  maist  rent  in  twa ; 
I  nerer  found  as  now  I  find— 

I'm  no  mysel'  ara. 
My  mouth  's  as  het  's  a  lowin*  peat. 

My  tongue 's  as  dry  "to  a  stick— 
I  never  will  get  fu'  again. 

For,  O !  I'm  unoo  sick. 

I  ha'e  a  drouth,  an  awfu*  drouth, 

An'  water  does  nae  gnd ; 
Tho'  I  wad  drink  Lochlomond  dry, 

It  wadna  cool  my  blude. 
I  wish  I  had  a  clag  •'  anaw, 

Or  dad  o'  ice,  to  lick— 
I  nerer  will  get  fu*  again, 

For,  O I  rm  unoo  sick. 

I  will  put  in  the  pin— I  wili— 

111  ne'w  mair  tak'  a  dzap, 
Except,  indeed,  some  onra  tun*. 

Then  VH  hut  unaU  tba  eaup. 
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O I  that  I  were  near  GraenlandlB  aeaa, 
ltd  plunge  in  heels  o*er  neok~ 

1  nerer  will  get  fu'  again. 
For,  0 1  I'm  nnoo  tick. 

I  dinna  ken  right  what  to  do~ 

I  maiat  wiah  I  were  dead ; 
My  hand  is  shaking  like  a  strae, 

Or  like  a  oom-stauk  head. 
I  stoiter  doited  out  an'  in, 

My  shanks  are  slack  an'  weuk— • 
I  never  will  get  fu'  again. 

For,  O I  I'm  unco  sick. 

I  sicken  at  the  sight  o'  meat, 

The  smell  o't  gars  me  grue ; 
I  daurna  think  o'  tastin'  nuiut— 

'Twas  maut  that  fill'd  me  fu'. 
I  will  put  in  the  pin,  I  will. 

To  that  I'll  ihrmly  stick— 
I  never  will  get  fu'  again, 

For,  O !  I'm  unco  sick. 

I  winna  Join  the  Rechahites, 

For  they're  a  stingy  crew. 
They  wadna  let  me  tak'  a  drap. 

Though  frozen  were  my  mou'. 
Canld  water  may  be  very  good. 

Yet  ne'er  to  it  111  stick— 
But,  O !  I'll  ne'er  get  fu'  again. 

It  mak's  me  aye  sae  sick. 


m 

BONNIB  BB88Y  BALLANTINB. 

Amr-"  Louie  wP  the  UntwkUe  lodu." 
My  bonnie  BeMy  BaUantine, 

I'm  fti'  o*  lowin'  love  for  thee ; 
I  canat  ny  I've  been  myael'. 

Sin'  yon  oanld  look  ye  gae  to  me. 
I'd  bide  the  thraws  o'  a'  my  kin« 

▲n'  warld'8  wzanga  light  on  me  fa* ; 
Bat  frowns  frae  Besey  Ballantine 

My  eenaes  they  drive  dean  awa'. 
My  dwellin's  hamely,  oanld,  an'  bare, 

A  leal  heart'sa'  that  I  oa'  mine; 
So  come  an'  oheer  my  lanely  cot» 

My  canty  Bessy  Ballantine. 
Man's  road  through  life  is  fa'  o'  crooks. 

Bat  at  them  I  shall  ne'er  repine ; 
I'd  climb  the  crag,  I'd  swim  the  sea 

Wi'  bonnie  Besqr  Ballantine. 


MY  MARY  AND  ME. 

Air—**  Mp  ain  fireside, 
Whxn  first  I  met  Mary  my  heart  was  right  fain, 
Sae  modest  and  bonny  1  wish'd  her  my  ain ; 
I  wish'd  her  my  ain,  and  my  ain  soon  was  she. 
And  wha  was  sae  blest  as  my  Mary  wi'  me? 
When  we  baith  crap  thegither  our  stock  was  but  tma*— 
Our  fslthers  were  dead,  and  our  mithers  and  a', 
Nae  kind  hand  to  help  ns  nor  counsel  to  gi'e, 
Tet  that  nerer  daunted  my  Mary  and  me. 
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W«  tafl'd  Jate  and  early— wen  oairaf  a'  and  oann j. 
On  daft  riBj  ISddanla  war*d  ne'er  a  penny, 
And  tho'  wliilaa  at  night  nnoo  wearied  were  we. 
We  dept  a'  the  aoonder,  my  Mary  and  me. 

And  when  round  the  ingle,  like  steps  o'  a  stair. 
Wee  haimies  sprang  np,  we  Just  douhled  our  oare, 
Lean'd  weel  to  the  meal,  and  but  light  on  the  tea, 
And  biavely  fought  throngh,  my  sweet  Maiy  and  me^ 

We  leam'd  them  to  work,  and  we  leam'd  them  to  read, 
Hade  honour  and  honesty  ever  our  creed ; 
Now  braw  lads  and  lasses  are  under  our  e'e. 
And  that  gi'es  delight  to  my  Mary  and  me. 

Nae  langer  we  dread  that  kind  fortune  may  wayer, 
The  battle's  our  ain,  and  we'to  richer  than  CTer : 
A  spot  0'  gude  grund,  and  a  cow  on  the  lea. 
Is  mair  than  eneugh  for  my  Mary  and  me. 

And  what  though  the  rose  on  her  fUr  oheek  is  fiiding, 
Andlasto'er  my  thin  locks  the  grey  hairs  are  spreading? 
A  life  rightly  spent  keeps  the  heart  fu*  o*  glee. 
And  such  has  been  aim'd  at  by  Mary  and  me. 


THB  BONNY  TWEED  FOR  MB. 
Aia— "  Ton  bumtide," 
Tn  K  hunter's  e'e  grows  bright  as  the  fox  frae  corert  steals, 
The  fowler  lo'es  the  gun,  wi'  the  pohiter  at  his  heels. 
But  of  a'  the  sports  I  ken,  that  can  stir  the  heart  wi'glee. 
The  troutin*  stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny  Tweed  for 
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WV  the  gowsn  at  the  waterside,  the  primroae  on  the  bra«» 
When  sheets  o'  snawy  blosBom  cleed  the  cherry  and  the 

slae* 
When  sun  and  wind  are  wooin*  balth,  the  leaflet  on  the 

tree; 
Then  the  troutin*  stream,  the  fishin*  gad,  the  bonny  Tweed 

for  me. 

When  the  fresh  green  sward  is  yieldln'  wi'  a  spring  aneath 

the  fit. 
And  swallows  thrang  on  eager  wing  out  owre  the  waters 

flit; 
While  the  Joyous  laverocks,  toorin*  high,  shoor  out  their 

concert  free- 
Then  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny  Tweed 

forme. 

Cheer' d  wi'the  honest  ploughman's  sang,  that  mak's  his 

wark  nae  toil— 
The  flocks  o'  sea-gulls  round  him  as  his  coulter  tears  the 

soil, 
When  the  craw-schule  meets  in  council  grare  upon  the  fur- 
rowed lea- 
Then  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin*  gad,  the  bonny  Tweed 
forme. 

The  modest  wagtail  joukin'  past,  wi'  saf  t  and  buoyant  flight. 
And  gurglin'  streams  are  glancin*  by,  pure  as  the  crystal 

bright. 
When  flsh  rise  thick  and  threrfauld,  at  the  drake  or  wood- 
cock flee- 
Then  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny  Tweed 
forme. 

I  like  the  merry  spring,  wi'  the  blnid  in  nature's  Teins, 
The  dancin'  streamlet's  music,  as  It  trinklee  through  the 
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The  silTer  white  upon  the  hook,  my  Ught  gad  bending  free- 
Wha  wadna  yidt  bonny  Tweed  and  share  do  sport  wi'  me  ? 
While  there  I  time  wings  wi'  speed  o'  thought,  theday  flees 

part  sae  sane. 
That  wha  wad  dream  o*  weariness  till  a'  the  sport  is  done  ? 
We  hanker  till  the  latest  blink  is  shed  frae  gloamin's  e'e, 
Laith,  laith  to  quit  the  troutin' stream,  the  fishin'gad,  and 

fleet 


ALLA  MIA  SPOSA.* 
Air— «*  Home^  noeet  home.*' 
Although  for  me  no  English  home 

Prepares  the  f  eart  to-day ; 
Although  where  giant  billows  foam 

IVe  sped  a  weary  way  ; 
Though— mook'd  by  baffling  winds— the  shora 

Is  to  my  sight  denied. 
My  spirit  chafes  not  as  of  yore. 

For  THOU  art  by  my  side. 

Although  I  may  not  hope  to  find, 

'Mid  changing  scenes  and  new. 
Friends  dear  as  those  I've  left  behind— 

The  trusted  and  the  true ; 
Yet,  while  those  absent  friends  I  bless. 

My  heart  shall  not  repine. 
Since  in  my  wand'Mngs  I  may  press 

Thy  faithful  hand  in  mine. 


*  Theie  linea,  ■ddrenad  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  hit  wife,  who  Moom* 
paoied  him,  wen  written  off  the  entnmoe  of  the  Mininippi,  on  boud 
the  Tuoo,  New  York  paoket,  Deeember  SS,  (Chriitmaa  D»y,)  1841. 


M* 
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Bait  ia  the  diadow  of  thy  love, 

The  aouthem  tun  I'd  brare, 
Warm'd  by  thy  imile,  I'd  oheerly  rove 

Where  Polar  tempests  rave. 
The  faiiest  land,  when  thou  art  not, 

Seems  desolate  to  be— 
And  where  thou  art,  the  dreariest  spot 

Is  home,  sweet  home  to  me  I 


OLD  FATHER  TIMB  1 

Old  Father  Time  is  a  healthy  old  sage. 

Though  his  brow  it  is  bare,  and  his  locks  they  are  grey  : 
For  thongh  he  has  llTsd  to  a  wonderfbl  age. 
No  fiirther  he  tastes  off  the  power  of  decay. 

He  oomes  aninrited 

To  see  blossoms  blighted, 
And  sits  like  a  monarch  of  might  in  his  prima  i 

And  while  all  is  pleasing. 

He  surely  is  teadng. 
Was  e'er  such  a  fellow  as  old  Father  Time  ? 

Onward  he  steals  where  sweet  Infanoy  lies ; 
Where  gay  youth  is  in  dreams,  and  where  manhood  is 
seen; 
The  maid  he  pursaes,  as  before  him  she  flies. 
Nor  stops  to  inquire,  be  she  peasant  or  queen. 
He  waves  his  green  willow 
O'er  those  on  the  billow ; 
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He  wandenSn  hiBte  to  eaoh  far  distant  oUme ; 

But  why  ahonld  we  sorrow  ? 

Mors  hope  let  ns  bonow. 
WaM  e'er  sooh  a  fellow  as  old  Father  Time  I 


t^RuiJl^yjt 


THE  CITY  GUARD.* 
▲la—*'  The  Battit  qfSkeriffinuir,'' 
SiNO  glory  to  the  gallant  oorps  ' 

Wha  keep  Anld  Reekie's  keys,  man ; 
▲n'  ope  and  steek  the  Blaok-hole  door, 

Just  as  their  honours  please,  man  : 
Wha  mak*  their  faes  thdr  might  to  feel, 
Wi'  balls  0'  lead,  or  points  o'  steel. 
Syne  toom  their  maut  aboon  their  meal ; 

An'  stnmt  an'  stuff  their  beaks  wi'  snuff. 

Then  snort  an'  puff,  sae  grim  an'  gruff, 
That  every  sooondrel  flees,  num. 
O  Me  them  on  their  grand  field  days. 

An*  marohin*  **  raw  by  raw,  man ;" 
To  show  how  they  hadbaoked  the  Greys, 

When  in  the  Forty-twa,  man ; 
How  Gallia's  lords,  an'  Gallia's  bands. 
Were  just  like  mioe  in  Sootland'S  hands ; 
And  how  they  oonquered  kings  and  lands ; 

Syne  a'  oame  here,  to  win  a  eheer 

F<ur  their  career,  in  ancient  wear, 
Afore  they  doaed  awa',  man. 

•  W«  hnrkUj  Mkii0wl«dg*oarobUgstioiia  to  Mr.  JamM  flallantlne, 
Mthor  of  tho  "Oaborimnlo,'*  ond  »  Mfllor  of  DMohamh,"  for  ptr^ 
lo  aclnot  thlioxBoeiUngly  fnplilo  plooe  from  tlie  Utter  work* 
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Lftng  life  the  braye  an*  doaghty  band 

To  guard  our  ancient  town,  man  i 
An*  lang  may  norland  pith  oonunand 

An'  keep  the  causeway  oiown,  man ; 
Though  mither  wiree,  and  laddie  weans. 
Attack  them  whilee  wi'  cloda  an'  stanes. 
An'  etrire  to  bxeak  their  Highland  banes ; 
They  tak  the  rout,  when  wi'  a  shout 
The  Guard  rush  out,  an'  wi'  a  bout 
Ding  bauld  rebellion  down,  man. 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-BOUND  MARINER. 

AiR~**  CAetry  CAoce." 

UNrUEL  the  sail 

To  the  pleasant  gale ; 

Our  bark  shall  wend  her  way 
Olfr  ocean  wide. 
Through  the  rippling  tide. 

Like  a  maiden,  light  and  gay. 

Farewell  to  the  isle 

Whose  beautiful  smile 
Awskens  each  fond  emotion. 

As  we  gaae  on  her  hills 

And  her  sparkling  rills. 
From  the  heaTing  breast  of  the  ocean. 
Unfurl  the  sail,  &c. 
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To  each  beating  branat 
Our  loves  we  have  prest. 

And  bade  them  a  long  adieu. 
But  their  mem*^  shall  dwell 
In  our  hearts,  mid  the  swell 

Of  the  billows'  foaming  blue. 

Unfurl  the  8aU,&o. 

'Neath  the  cloudless  dye 

Of  a  far-off  sky. 
Well  sing  the  songs  of  our  land, 

And  the  wine-cup,  too, 

We  shall  quaff  to  you. 
Her  daughters  fair  and  bland. 

Unfurl  the  sail,  &c. 

In  the  midnight  storm. 

Each  beautiful  form 
That  gladdened  our  hearts  of  yore. 

Like  a  beacon  bright 

Our  dream  shall  light. 
And  lure  our  npirits  to  shore. 

Unfurl  the  sail,  &o. 

OUfeisasea- 

Let  us  weather  with  glee 
Its  perils  and  manifold  woes, 

Till  our  anchors  we  drop 

In  the  hayen  of  hope. 
Where  the  tide  of  forgetfulness  flows. 
Unfurl  the  sail,  &o. 


in 

MT  ORANNY-S  FIRBSIDB. 

AiB— "  Came  under  mp  jOaidie.** 
My  sranny's  firedde  in  the  dayi  that  are  gane ! 
I  mind  it  flin'llnt  I  ooold  toddle  my  lane ; 
The  aiild  oily  omiale  hong  down  tee  the  tow. 
And  the  olear  raahy  wick  lent  a  oheery  bit  lowe ; 
And  there,  while  my  granny  indulged  in  a  reek 
O*  her  wee  outty  pipe  at  her  ain  ingle  cheek. 
My  grand-daddy  eat  i'  the  neok  in  his  chair. 
And  pored  through  his  specks  on  the  volume  of  lear*. 

He  kent  ilka  planet  that  glints  in  the  lift. 
How  they  swim  in  their  orbits,  baith  aioear  an'  awift, 
And  how  the  auld  earth  stands  on  naething  ava. 
But  rows  round  the  sun  in  the  air  like  a  ba*. 
He  ilka  thing  kent,  for  he  read  a'  the  news ; 
Could  qpeak  o'  the  auld-warld  Romans  an'  Jews ; 
An'  a'  thing  that  happen'd  langsyne  he  could  tell. 
An'  aye  point  a  moral  frae  a*  that  befeL 

My  granny  was  skilled  in  a*  ailments  and  pains. 
And  brawly  could  doctor  the  wives  an*  the  weans : 
To  bin'  a  out  finger,  or  row  up  a  tae, 
Twas  aye  to  my  granny  we  roarin'  wad  gae ; 
My  granny  had  pouthers  an*  pills  o*  her  ain. 
And  cures  o'  rare  virtue  nae  doctor  micht  ken. 
And  ill-tasted  herbs  made  our  faces  to  thraw. 
But  wi*  something  she  aye  put  the  swittier  awa'. 

My  grand-daddy's  oes  were  his  pleasure  an*  pride, 
The  crown  and  the  glory  o'  granny's  fireside— 
Save  bairns  in  abundance  nae  treasure  had  he, 
But  they  were  more  precious  than  gowd  in  his  e'e. 
Though  wild  an*  mislear'd,  I  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
When  ithers  misca'd  me  he  aye  took  my  part ; 
His  lessons  I  heard,  an'  his  errands  I  ran. 
And  he  prophesied  aye  I  wad  yet  be  a  man. 
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Ccm9  pain  or  oome  pleMue,  whate'er  might  betide, 
There  was  oae  place  od  earth  lilce  my  graony's  flredde; 
Her  weel-batteir*d  bamiooka  she  never  wad  hain, 
An'  a  bawbee  frae  granny  wad  ease  illca  pain. 
My  granny  neler  g^oom'd  on  the  baima  at  thair  play, 
Her  heart  aye  was  young,  though  her  hairath^  were  grey; 
The  aporte  an'  the  Joys  o'  her  youth  she  wad  tell. 
An'  min'd  aye  when  she  waa  a  lassie  herael'. 

O  weel  do  I  mind,  in  the  days  o'  langsyne, 
When  a  pair  o*  new  breeks  or  a  Jacket  was  mine. 
To  granny  I  flew  in  my  newfangled  pride. 
An'  my  ponoh  was  aye  hansell'd  at  grannyls  fireside. 
At  Pace,  or  at  Tule,  or  at  blythe  Hallowe'en, 
At  granny'b  fireside  how  delighted  I've  been! 
Unscath'd  by  the  canker  of  sorrow  or  pain— 
O  wha  wadna  be  a  wee  laddie  again  I 


KATE  MACVEAN. 
An—**  Thert^i  nas  Ivek  aboia  ikt  tumte." 

'MAMS  hielan'  folk  an*  lawlan'  folk  ye  may  gang  tu  an*  near. 
Ye  eren  may  tak*  through  the  Bhaws,*  that  'i  finned  for 

bodies  queer. 
An*  yet  ne'er  fin'  the  equal  o*  this  oouthie  crone,  I  ween, 
Wha's  kent  to  a*  folk  roun*  about  by  blythe  auld  Kate 

MacTean— 

*  Pollookthawt. 
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Cxaoky  Kate  Maovean,  knacky  Kate  MacTean, 
O  wha  oan  oheer  the  ainkin*  saul  like  blythe  anld  Kate 
Maovean? 

She  needs  nae  tared  aboon  her  door  to  tell  she  aeUs  a  gill. 
A  bleesEin*  ingle's  a*  her  sign,  wi'  rowth  o'  reamin'  yiU, 
Whare  queer  aold-fashion'd  oarlee  meet  to  craok  their  jokes 

ateen. 
An'  tell  their  tales  •*  auld  langsyne  wi'  blythe  auld  Kate 

Maorean— 
Stumpy  Kate  Macvean,  dumpy  Kate  Maovean, 
Aye  but  an'  ben,  wi'  tappit  hen,  gangs  stoitin'  Kate  Macvean. 

There's  ne'er  a  chiel  that  blaws  the  pipes  or  draws  a  fiddle- 
bow. 

Gangs  near  her  door,  but  *b  bade  gae  in,  an'  sit  as  lang  *s  he 
dow; 

Her  ingle-nenk  gi'es  shelter  elen  to  ballad-singer  loons, 

An'  ft*  siolike  clanjamphry,  when  gaun  to  borough-touns— 
Trusty  Kate  Maovean,  lusty  Kate  Maovean, 

The  very  brute  beast  shaws  gudewiU  to  blythe  auld  Kate 
Maovean. 

0  wha  wad  count  their  time  mis-spent  though  they  should 

chance  to  sit 
At  least  twa  hours  'hint  sober  folk,  wi'  sic  a  flash  o'  wit! 
She  gars  auld  kimmers  baud  their  sides  while  tears  drap 

frae  their  e'en. 
An'  youngsters  giggle  an*  guffaw—auld  pawky  Kate  Mao- 


Gashy  Kate  Maovean,  pashy  Kate  Macvean, 
A'  Scotland  through,  nane  dings,  I  trow,  auld  rantin'  Kate 
Maovean 
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YB  MAY  TALK  O'  TOUR  LBARNINO.« 
Air— *<  Up  in  the  morning  earip,** 

Yb  may  talk  o*  your  learning,  and  talk  o'  your  MhooU, 

An*  how  they  mak*  boobies  sae  olever ; 
Gude  tooth  I  ye  will  never  mak'  wise  mem  o*  fools. 

Altho'  ye  should  study  for  ever. 

*  Wa  f  IndeMcd  to  mu  maoh  aitaciiied  •OR«spoiid«nt,  DatM 
Vedd«r,  Eflq.»  for  tho  following  biogimphioil  notioe  «f  tho  uaflortiimato 
▲ndzov  Mereer.  To  the  nmo  pen  ate  vo  aln  Indebted  for  the  pre- 
eeding  one  of  Robert  NleoL^Bonon. 

Andaew  Mereor  vaa  tho  aen  of  n  icapaetablo  traaeanuui  m  Selkirk* 
and  waa  bom  there  In  177S>  He  waa  deatined  to  the  proftMion  of  a 
alergyman  In  the  Seeearion  Chnxoh,  and  entered  the  nnlvenlty  of 
Edinburgh  in  1790.  He  waa  a  fellow-atndent  with  Dr.  John  Leyden 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Mmrajf  and  was  not  andlstinguiihed  among  the 
yonng  men  of  hla  atandiog.  Like  Ua  oelebrated  eompeen,  he  beeame 
•ddieted  to  the  pannit  of  genenl  Uteiatare,  and  eontribnted  nunerona 
eaaaja,  in  proie  and  Teiae«  to  the  perlodioale  of  the  day.  Mr.  aCereer 
formed  one  of  the  eirde  that  often  met  in  the  hoiuo  of  Ds.  Bobert 
▲ndnaonr-a  eirele  in  whieh  the  genioa  of  Campbell  waa  kindled  and 
Canned,  until  the  '^Pleaanrea  of  Hope  "  bnnt  forth,  and  oommanded 
the  admiration  of  hia  eonntrjmen— of  the  world.  Dr.  Thomaa  Brown 
and  Mango  Park  were  alao  among  hla  aaaoeiatea  i  and  he  waa  likewiae 
aoenatomedto  reoeiTO  the  eonrtedea  of  literary  interoonne  from  Walter 
Soott.  Mr.  Moreer  gradoall j  weaned  hia  mind  from  liia  original  pro- 
fonional  oldeela  wbleh  la  mueh  to  be  regretted. 

In  addition  to  hia  literary  taatea,  he  took  a  faney  to  painting;  and* 
abandoning  hii  theological  atodlea,  he  deToted  hit  attention  to  draw« 
ing,  and  ultimately  to  miniature  painting,  combined  with  literary 
eontributiona  to  the  magaainea,  aa  the  proeariona  meana  of  hia  aubeia- 
tenoe.  Thii  waa  an  unfortunate  deotaion  j  for,  inatead  of  liaTing  any 
wcll-deflned  profeaaional  olit)**^  ^  view,  aa  the  moat  likely  way  of  at- 
taining independenee  and  eomforty  hia  talenta,  whieh  were  of  no  m« 
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If  poor  b*  the  wll,  je  nuij  labonr  an'  toil 
On  a  eamxnon  when  niwthing  will  grow,  man, 

Bat,  'gainst  sio  barren  soda,  I  will  lay  yon  some  odds 
On  the  head  of  an  Ayrshire  ploughman. 

Book-lear*  an*  the  like  o*t,  an*  a'  the  fine  things 

That  ye  hear  an'  ye  get  at  the  college. 
If  thwe's  no  something  hert  that  sohool-oraft  quite  dings, 

At  best  yeHre  a  hotoh>potoh  o'  knowledge. 
Bnt  3re*ve  heard  o'  a  hedkler  wha  wonn'd  i*  the  west* 

To  whom  Nature  had  gi'en  sio  a  pow,  man. 
The  brairds  o'  his  brain  exoeU'd  ither  folks'  best. 

An*  mony  ran  after  his  tow,  man. 


order,  sad  hit  attoitlon,  wart  dliripstod  on  s  variety  of  pannita,  vhMi 
wtN,  sImI  ImooneiUble  with  ttesdliiBW  of  purpoM;  and  olUmstely 
hablta  of  indolenM  were  laperindaeed  ia  a  iplrit  whieli,  had  It  beta 
encifetieally  deroted  to  eome  profearional  pnmiit,  might  hare  eoabled 
him  to  hare  attained  a  raepeetable  aad  nJntol  poaltlon  In  aoelety.  Hli 
fkte,  howoTor,  waa  of  a  dlffBient  eharaeter.  He  never  arrived 
either  at  eminanee  or  reputation  ai  an  artist;  and  In  1804,  **The 
North  British  Msgaslne,*'  whleh  was  befim  and  eneoonged  by  some 
of  his  friends  for  his  behoof,  was  diseontlnued  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
months.  He  sabeeqnently  went  to  Donfermllne,  where  (tar  several 
years  he  earned  a  maintenanee  by  drawing  patterns  for  the  mannfke- 
tnrers,  and  tesehinf  t  bnt  here,  too,  his  evil  genius  attended  him, 
aad  he  gradually  sank  under  his  besetUqg  Infirmity  of  Inddlenee,  into 
obsenrity  and  penury.  He  died  In  June,  184S.  Yet,  with  all  his 
frailties  and  inilrmitles,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  many  of  the  most  reepeetable 
inhabitants  of  Dunfermline,  wlio  sympathised  with  his  mlsfortunet, 
and  regarded  his  Imperfeetioas  with  a  generous  sorrow.  His  only  se- 
parate publieations  were  a  history  of  Dunfermline,  whleh  appeared  la 
use,  aad  a  small  volmae  of  poems  a  few  rears  ago.  Peaeetohlaashes, 
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What  signifies  polish  wiihoat  there  be  pith  f 

Mind  that*  a' ye  gets o' Apollo; 
A  fanner  anoe  dwelt  by  the  banks  o*  the  Nith, 

By  my  sang,  he  wad  beat  you  a'  hollow ; 
For  he  sang  an*  he  sowed,  an' he  penned  an'  he  ploughed, 

An*  though  his  barnyard  was  but  sorry, 
Frae  his  gjmal  o*  brain  he  sowed  sicoan  grain. 

As  produced  him  a  harrest  o'  glory. 

Anoe  mair,  a  poor  fallow  there  dwelt  in  the  south. 

An'  he  to  his  trade  was  a  guager— 
He  excelled  a'  the  songsters,  the  auld  an*  the  youth, 

111  hand  you  a  pint  for  a  wager. 
1  farther  mig^t  teU,  he'd  a  mind  Uke  a  steU, 

An*  snoh  was  his  wonderf  u*  merits. 
That  the  haill  oountry  rang,  an*  the  haill  country  sang, 

When  they  tasted  the  strength  o*  his  spirits. 

Now,  wha  was  this  ploughman  and  heokler  sae  braw, 

An*  wha  was  this  f armer-ezoisenum  t 
It  was  Just  Robin  Bums— for  he  was  them  a*— 

An*  ye  ken  that  I  dinna  tell  lies,  man. 
So  here's  to  his  memory  again  an*  again, 

Tho*  learning  is  gnde,  we  ne'er  doubt  it. 
But  a  bumper  to  him  who  had  got  sic  a  brain. 

That  could  do  Just  as  weel  maist  without  it ! 
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MANIAC  S0NO.« 

Thbbb  ifl  a  radiance  beaming  round  her  yet. 

As  fraught  with  loTelinesa,  as  whoi  she  oniled 
Before  her  sun  of  reason  thus  had  set, 

And  left  her  foot  and  fancy  wand*ring  wild. 
The  youth  she  loved  her  soul  can  ne'er  forget— 

The  youth  whom  dark  unfeeling  hearts  exiled ; 
And  still  in  this  green  vale,  where  oft  they  met, 

And  life's  bright  hours  in  tender  lore  beguiled, 
She  strays,  and  thus,  while  pain  her  bosom  wrings. 
Hark,  hark !  how  sweet,  how  wildly  sweet,  she  sings  I 

I  had  a  hame,  and  I  had  hope,  and  ane  who  lo'ed  me  too. 
But  him  they  banish'd  far  awa*,  and  others  came  to  woo  ; 
And  now,  like  ane  that's  in  a  dream,  I  roam  by  glen  and 

lea. 
And  have  a  fancy  thus  to  sing— The  grave,  the  grave,  for 
me! 

And  bark  I  the  echoes  still  reply. 
The  grave!  the  grave  for  me ! 

They  tell  me  that  the  clay  is  cauld,  tho*  a'  be  warm  else- 
where. 
And  that  nae  ray  o*  light  can  meet  the  bonny  black  e'e  there ; 
But  they  ha'e  hearts  mair  cauld,  I  trow,  than  aught  that 

there  can  be. 
Who  taught  me  thus  to  stray,  and  sing— The  grave !  the 
grave  for  me ! 

And  hark!  the  echoes  still  reply. 
The  grave !  the  grave  for  me  I 

It  was  na  wed  to  chase  the  hue  o*  this  pale  cheek  away. 
And  waken  in  my  heart  the  pain  that  sleeps  not  night  oi 
day; 

*  W«  hftTe  Mr.  M'Leod'i  permlaion  to  estnwt  thli  toaehlng  plea* 
from  his  "  Original  Nktloiial  Melodies  of  Beottead.'* 
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It  was  OA  wed  to  part  me  thus  frae  him  I  ne'er  shall  see, 
And  leave  me  here  to  stray,  and  singh-The  grare  I  the 
grare  for  me  I 

And  hark  I  the  echoes  atiU  reply, 
Thegrarel  the  grave  for  me  I 

Oar  meeting  stiU  was  in  the  bower  when  dowle  midnight 

oame. 
For  lore  is  like  a  flower  that  blooms  aye  sweetest  far  frae 

heme; 
My  hame  wOl  soon  be  far  away*  and  I  at  rest  shall  be, 
And  thns  I  have  delight  to  sing^The  grave  I  the  grave  for 
me  I 

And  hark  f  the  echoes  still  reply, 
The  grave  I  thegmveformel 


REQUISITES  FOR  A  LOVE  LTRIC. 

Takb  two  bright  eyes  of  black  or  blue. 

Two  cheeks  of  roseate  dye. 
One  brow  of  very  snowy  hue. 

Some  ringlets  and  a  sigh. 
One  grove  or  glen,  one  mountain  rill, 

Some  very  clear  blue  sky, 
One  lowly  cot,  one  lofty  hill, 

And  then  another  sigh- 
One  happy  hour,  one  ne'er  forget. 

One  ever  constant  prove, 
Two  hearts  till  death  together  knit. 

And  one,  my  only  love. 
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Theta,  nann'd  with  ■ome  fnah  wUd  flowen, 
And  wpnad  on  gUi-edged  Tellam, 

Will  make  a  aong,  and,  by  the  Powen, 
To  any  bard  I'U  mU  'em. 


THB  BROKEN  HEART.* 
Air—*'  What  alU  fkU  hettrt  o*  mine  f  ** 

FarxwcllI  my  dream  is  o'er: 

Ck>nld  I  hare  oalled  thee  mine, 
01  love,  fond  lore  I  a  boundless  store 

Had  all,  had  all  been  thine. 
But  now,  need'st  thou  be  told, 

Sinoe  thou  thyself  hast  proT'd 
Sooold— alasl  soveryoold. 

How  well  I  could  have  loT'd  ? 

Farewell !— yet  though  we  part, 

Maylst  thou  no  socio w  prove; 
Whilst  lilb  remains,  my  oonstant  heart 

Will  loTe  thee— hopeless  lovel 

•  The  ftbore  tong  Is  fovnded  oa  the  onlwppy  itorj  of  the  Coonl 
OgiBiky.  The  lady  of  hii  afllMtions  fiv*  th«  prtfcNBot  to  uiotlMr. 
On  the  do7  of  her  marTiage>  the  Count  heeonght  her,  aa  a  laat  faTooi^ 
to  daaee  with  him  a  beantiftal  Potonoiae  walta  whleh  he  had  eompoaed, 
and  h  la  prccomed  in  her  hononr.  At  its  eloae,  in  the  tumnlt  of  his 
Aelings,  heniahed  fh>in  the  hoose  and  shot  himself. 
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Ahmel  the  trial's  past ; 

Recorded  is  thy  vow ; 
My  life  away  is  fleeting  fast : 

Thou  art  another's  now. 

Thy  blandishments,  dear  maid  I 

Can  not  avert  my  doom ; 
My  heart  is  dead  eie  it  be  laid 

Within  the  quiet  tomb. 
WhatI  if  I  could  still  Uye? 

O I  is  there  aught  on  earth 
Can  now  begnile  me  to  belieye 

It  is  for  living  worth ! 


BONNIE  COQUBT-SIDE. 
Air—**  Ajf€  teaating  me,** 

O  !  Mary,  look  how  sweetly  Spring 

Rerires  ilk  opening  floww : 
Here  in  this  brake,  where  lintwhites  sing, 

111  form  a  simmer  bower. 
Beneath  whase  shade,  in  sultry  days. 

Well  see  the  bumies  glide. 
And  sportive  lambkins  deck  the  braes. 

By  bounie  Coquet-side. 

At  mom  lU  mark  how  melting  shine 

Thy  een  sae  deeply  blue ; 
Or,  tempted  thereby,  press  to  mine 

Thy  lips  0'  roey  hue. 
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To  breathe  thehalesome  air,  well  rore 

Ajxumg  the  hazels  wide ; 
And  rest  betimes  to  speak  o'  ioTe, 

By  bonnie  Coquet-aide. 

The  wild  rose  pure,  that  scents  the  gale, 

Shall  grace  thy  bosom  fair : 
The  yiolet  dark,  and  eofralip  pale, 

I'll  pu'  to  wreath  thy  hair. 
O'er  flbelTing  banki,  or  wimpling  streams. 

Thy  graoefu'  steps  111  guide. 
To  spots  where  Nature  loyeliest  seems. 

By  bonnie  Ck>quet-side. 

And  when  we  yiew  ilk  f nrzy  dale. 

Where  hang  the  dews  o'  mom,— 
Ilk  winding,  deep,  romantic  yale,— 

Ilk  snaw-white  blossom'd  thorn ; 
Frae  eyery  charm.  111  turn  to  thee. 

And  think  my  winsome  bride 
Mair  sweet  than  aught  that  meets  my  e'e. 

By  bonnie  Goquet-side. 


THE  GOWDEN  RING. 
Air—**  Low  doum  in  (he  broom,** 
O  Jamib,  whare's  the  gowden  ring  I 

An*  whare's  the  necklace  rare  ? 
An'  whare's  the  pretty  yelvet  string. 
To  tie  my  raym  hair  ? 
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An'  whare  fhe  gloves,  the  gaudy  gl0Te»~ 

The  BUken  gown  aae  fine  ? 
An'  whare  the  pretty  flowors  o'  love. 

Ye  said  wad  a'  be  mine  ? 

When  last  we  met,  O  Jamie,  think 

On  TOWS  ye  made  to  me ; 
Reoa'  the  bumie's  flowery  brink, 

Beca'  the  birken  tree. 
Ye  ken  ye  vow'd— I  heard  ye  plead, 

An'  couldna  say  ye  ni^— 
O  Jamie,  hand  my  heavy  head. 

It's  like  to  rend  in  twa. 

To  name  the  ring,  or  neoklaoe  braw, 

Nae  mair  in  time  I'll  danr ; 
But  wharo's  the  heart  ye  wiled  awa*  ?— 

O  Jamie,  tell  me  whare. 
lU  hie  me  to  the  bumie  side. 

An'  aye  111  seek  it  there ; 
I'll  be  the  bumie's  dowie  bride, 

An'  never  fash  ye  mair. 

I'll  tell  the  bumie  a'  my  waes, 

111  tell  the  birken  tree, 
111  kneel  me  on  the  gow'ny  braes, 

An'  aye  I'll  pray  for  thee : 
An'  to  the  bonnie  moon  I'll  sing. 

Beneath  the  birken  tree. 
An'  111  forget  the  gowden  ring 

Ye  fansely  promised  me. 
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YB  DINNA  KEN  YON  BOW'R. 
Air— *<  Jmnv  Neakt," 
Yjb  dinna  ken  yon  bow*r, 
Frae  the  glow'Hii  warl*  hidden. 
Ye  maiinnft  ken  yon  bow'r, 

Bonnie  in  the  gloamin*. 
Nae  woodbine  sheds  its  fragrance  there, 
Nae  rose,  nae  daffodillie  fair ; 
But,  O I  the  flowt  's  beyond  compare. 

That  blossoms  in  the  gloamin'. 

There's  little  licht  in  yon  bow'r. 
Day  and  darVneas  elbow  ither. 
That's  the  licht  in  yon  bow'r, 

B<nmie  in  the  gloamin*. 
Awa',  thou  sun,  wi'  lavish  licht. 
And  bid  brown  Benachie  guld  nicht ; 
To  me  a  star  mair  dearly  bricht 

Aye  glimmers  in  the  gloamin*. 

There's  no  a  sound  in  yon  bow'r, 
Merl's  sough  nor  mavis  singin' ; 
Whispers  saft  in  yon  bow't, 

Mingle  in  the  gloamin*. 
What  tho*  drowsie  lavYocks  rest, 
Cow'rin*  in  their  sangless nest? 
When,  O !  the  voice  that  I  Uke  beet. 

Cheers  me  in  the  gloamin'. 

There's  artless  truth  in  yon  bow'r. 
Sweeter  than  the  scented  blossom ; 
Bindin'  hearts  in  yon  bowt, 

Olowin'  in  the  gloamin*. 
The  freshness  o'  the  upland  lea, 
The  firagrance  o*  the  bloasom*d  pea, 
A*  mingle  in  hear  breath  to  me, 

Siohin'  in  the  gloamin*. 
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\       Then  hand  awa'  frae  yon  bowV, 
Cauldrife  breast  or  lovelen  bosom ; 
True  love  dwells  in  yoi|  bow'r. 

Gladdest  in  the  gloamin*. 


SONG  OF  THE  BEE. 
Af  a— *•  Wha'U  be  Mng  Imt  Charlie  f  ** 

CHORU& 

I  SI  NO  a  song,  a  merry  song, 

O  who  oan  sing  like  me  I 
There's  none  oan  chime  the  whole  day  long 

So  Joyful  as  the  Bee. 

The  bursting  bud,  the  full-blown  flower, 

Reward  me  with  a  kiss ; 
And  hail  me  to  their  tragrtaxt  bower. 

To  drink  their  streams  of  bliss. 
I  wither  not  their  lovely  smiles. 

Yet  bear  their  sweets  away. 
And  soon  they  lure  me  baok  with  wUes. 

Some  other  sunny  day. 

I  sing  a  song,  &o* 

Before  the  dew  is  off  the  spray, 

My  matin  hymn  I  sing. 
Ere  fair  Aurora's  virgin  ray 

Has  i^noed  upon  my  wing. 
Within  the  cottage  eayes  my  note 

Awakes  the  oottariB  child ; 
I  love  to  charm  the  hallowed  spot 

With  warblings  sweet  and  wild. 
I  sing  a  song,  dec. 
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1  love  the  primroee  on  the ' 

The  heathbell  on  the  lea- 
Each  bears  a  treavore  in  its  breast. 

To  cheer  the  roaming  Bee ; 
Each  has  a  beauty  all  its  own. 

Which  wisdom  may  define ; 
A  simple  charm  aromid  it  thrown 

By  Nature's  hand  divine. 

I  suig  a  tougt  &c. 

I  love  the  woodlands  when  their  nooks 

Are  shadowed  o'er  with  bloom ; 
Where  lovers,  by  the  noisy  brooks. 

Delight  amid  perfume. 
Where  oft  the  maiden's  rosy  lip 

Allures  me  with  its  dye. 
And  when  I  fain  its  sweets  would  sip, 

I'm  startled  by  her  sigh. 

I  sing  a  song,  &o. 

I  love  the  Spring  because  it  brings 

Hope's  pleasures  back  again— 
I  love  the  Summer,  for  it  flings 

Sweet  blossoms  o'er  the  plain— 
I  love  the  Autumn,  for  its  store 

Seals  pallid  Famine's  doom ; 
But,  ah  I  the  Winter's  smrly  roar 

To  me  is  fhkught  with  gloom. 
X  sing  a  song,  && 
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FIBl   FAIR  MAIDBN. 

Air—"  Tibby  Fowler,** 

Fib  !  fair  maiden,  young  and  pretty-^ 
Is  it  not  a  shocking  pity 
Lips  so  loqr,  tongue  so  witty. 

Should  tell  aught  but  truth  ? 
Spread  it  must  through  all  the  city 

That  thou  speakirt  not  sooth  I 

Beauty  feigning  false  excuses 

More  than  half  its  lustre  loses ; 

Shun,  oh  I  shun  thy  lips'  abuses- 
Lips  with  pout  BO  sweet 

Sure  were  made  for  other  uses. 
Than  to  breathe  deceit  I 

When  a  witless  song-bird  viewing, 
To  the  net  some  qrumb  pursuing. 
Tranced  by  wily  fowler's  wooing. 

Then  of  thee  I  think. 
Bent  upon  thine  own  undoing- 
Close  on  ruin's  brink  I 

Maiden !  wherefore  aU  this  bother  I 

Wherefore  all  this  noise  and  pother  ? 

Why  attempt  the  truth  to  smother- 
Truth  that  wiU  be  out  ? 

One  false  word  begets  another— 
Think  what  thou'tt  about  I 

Beauteous  are  the  leares  of  roses. 
Sweet  the  bells  the  fount  discloses ; 
But  when  flowers  that  deck  our  posies 

Bear  the  worms  we  loathe. 
Or  the  spring  its  freshness  loses— 

How  we  shun  them  both  1 
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Than,  fair  maidan,  young  and  pretty. 
Is  It  not  a  ahoolEtng  pity 
Lipa  80  rosy*  tongue  so  witty. 

Should  tell  aught  but  truth  7— 
Would  that  for  thy  sake  thU  ditty 

Might  be  found  uneooth  I 


/c^  ^e^^^/i^^J'te^r^ 


AWA*  WI'  YOUR  WISDOM. 
AiB— "  Lxui  May  a  ftrmo  wooer/' 

Awa'  wi*  your  wisdom,  Sir  Waefu',  the  wise, 

Your  tiresome  advice  I'kn  no  spierin*— 
Your  fooe,  man,  it  looks  as  ye  fed  upon  sighs, 

An*  to  laugh,  as  a  sin  ye  were  fearin*— were  fearin'. 
To  laugh,  as  a  sin  ye  were  fearin*. 

Man,  think  ye  t  nae  sin  that  this  beautifn'  warl' 
Ye  wad  niokname  the  birth-plaoe  o*  sorrow— 

At  the  oheerfn'  to-day,  ye  do  naething  but  snarl. 
An'  ooojure  up  olouds  for  to-morrow— to-morrow. 
An'  conjure  up  clouds  for  to-morrow. 

Ye  flee  IhM  the  fooe  o'  a  bonnie  sweet  lass. 

The  loTeUest  gem  in  (ovation, 
Te  ban  at  a  bottle,  an'  growl  at  a  glass. 

An*  ye  libel  the  wale  o'  our  nation— our  nation. 
Ye  libel  the  wale  o'  our  nation. 

We  honour  the  man,  wha  is  sound  at  the  heart, 
ET*n  rough  ohields,  like  me,  man  rerere  him ; 
But  the  lang  ohaftit  loon  wha  is  playing  a.  part, 
He's  sae  ugsome  we  canna  oome  near 'him— oome 
him, 
Heli  sae  ugscnne  we  oanna  oome  near  hioLr 
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Then  awa'  wl'  your  wiadom,  Sir  WaefU',  the  wise  t 
Keep  your  oounsel  for  them  that  are  spierin' ; 

An',  ere  ye  throw  etonr  in  ither  folk'ii  eyei, 
Gi'e  yonr  aln,  for  they  need  it,  a  olearin'—a  olearin', 
Gi*e  your  ain,  for  they  need  it,  a  elearin*. 


SCOTCH  SERENADE. 

Air—"  The  New  Highland  Laddie." 

O  COMB  to  me,  laasie, 
And  dinna  be  saucy, 
The  moon  owre  the  hill-top  is  glintin  fii'  dearly. 
What  makes  ye  now  tarry. 
My  winsome  wee  fairy  7 
O  come  to  the  laddie  that  lo'es  ye  aae  dearly  I 

The  stars  o*  the  hearen 
Their  bright  hames  are  leavin*. 
To  hap  their  wee  breasts  in  the  lake  deeping  dearly ; 
While  owre  them  are  leaning 
The  fond  cinds  of  e'ening,  ' 

To  steal  a  saf t  kiss  frae  the  lips  th^  lo*e  dearly. 

The  elves  o'  the  fountain. 
On  dew-blobs  are  mountin*, 
To  sport  in  the  moonlight  that  flashes  sae  cheerly ; 
The  glen  is  a*  ringing 
Wl*  dalBn  and  singing. 
And  a'  speaks  o'  lore  but  the  lass  I  lo'e  dearly. 
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0  lanie,  belieye  me, 

1  wiima  deceive  thee, 

Mj  heart  it  has  lo*ed  thee  beith  lang  and  sinoerely  | 
In  dool  and  in  gladneia, 
In  Joy  and  in  eadneM, 
It  aye  haa  been  faithfu*  to  her  I  lo'e  dearly. 

The  lamp  o'  the  morning 

Will  flfone  be  adorning 
Ilk  place  where  we^e  dander'd  baith  lateaome  and  eaiiy ; 

Then  what  makes  ye  tarry. 

My  winaome  wee  fairy  ? 
O  come  to  the  laddie  that  lo'es  ye  sae  dearly. 


/tiicje — 


I  HA'E  LOST  MT  HEART. 
8d  to  Murte  by  J,  C.  KHitert  SdMmrgih, 

I  ha's  lost  my  heart,  I  ha*e  lost  my  heart, 

Whaur  has  the  wand*rer  flown  ? 
Iln  sad  and  wae  for  the  silly  wee  thing, 

I  wish  it  be  na  stown. 
It  H  awa'  to  the  lassie  blythe  an*  sweet, 

Wi'  sunlight  in  her  e'e. 
And,  oh !  ghi  the  wilfu'  wee  thing  ye  meet, 

Gae  bring  It  back  to  me. 

Oh  I  it's  unoo  sair  a  lassie  to  lo'e, 

Wha's  fickle  as  the  wind ; 
An*  it 's  unoo  sair  when  ye  lose  your  hearti 

Anither  no  to  find ; 
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But,  oh  f  It  '8  heaTen  the  laaaie  to  lo'e, 

Wha  gi'es  ye  love  again^ 
Then  strive  ye  to  borrow  a  maiden**  heart. 

An'  nlfTer't  wi'  your  ain. 


MY  MOTHER,  CAN  I  E'ER  RETURN  ? 

Air—*'  CSmnin^  through  the  Rpe," 

My  mother,  can  I  e'er  return 

The  love  I  owe  to  you  ? 
Can  I  forget  the  smile  that  burst 
Fraa  "neath  thy  olondit  brow  ? 
Whan  toddlin' round  thy  widow'd  hearth, 

nk  thoughtless  tottie's  tongue 
Had  muaio  in't  to  charm  the  dool 
That  ower  thine  ingle  hung. 

Then  let  me  kiss  the  pearlie  draps 

Frae  affthat  sunken  e'e, 
An'  press  to  mine  thae  wither'd  lips 
That  aft  ha'e  prayed  for  me. 

A  wearie  weird  ye're  had  to  dree, 

An  eirie  lot  was  thine ; 
A  cauldrife  warld  was  laith  to  gi'o, 

It  left  thee  lane  to  pine. 
Sair  sorimp't  aye  o'  fortune's  gifts, 

Ye're  toU'd  baith  late  and  air' ; 
And  stroTe  to  lift  our  youthf  u'  hearts, 

Aboon  this  warld  o'  oare. 

Then  let  me  Idss  the  pearlie  draps.  Ao. 
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The  fleiohiii'  tongue  wme  never  thine. 

That  lalthaome  Inlnhood  weani 
The  worldUn*  Icaatna  what  I  ken. 

For  feoret  were  the  tears 
That  waukrife  mem*^  bade  to  flow 

Owre  loTe^e  untimely  nm. 
That  aoaith'd  the  lentryne  o'  thy  life. 
An'  left  thee  lane  to  moom. 

Then  let  me  kin  the  pearlie  drape 

Free  aff  that  ennken  e*e. 
An*  prees  to  mine  thae  wither'd  tips 
That  aft  ha*e  prayed  for  me. 


LADT  COCKPBN. 
AiB^2^  talML  0'  Vial  JOt, 

Thb  Laird  o'  Codcpen,  fa*  o*  ailments  and  years. 
Was  laid  at  the  last  wi*  his  anolent  forebeers, 
Bome  anoht  years  or  sae,  ^ront  the  threesoore  and  ten. 
And  a  lone  woman  now  was  the  Lady  Cockpen. 

The  Lady  Cookpen  was  a  widow,  'tis  true. 
But  the  Lady  Cookpen  was  as  gode  as  when  new ; 
The  sum  o'  her  years  about  twenty  and  ten, 
Nor  waur  o*  the  wear  was  the  Lady  Cookpen. 

For  man  twas  deoreed  he  should  liyena  his  lane, 
But  mak'  flesh  o'  his  flesh,  and  mak'  bane  o'  his  bane. 
And  women  are  no  an  ezoeption  to  men— 
Sae  thooht  and  saeettled  the  Lady  Cookpen. 
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And  Captain  M*Ttirk,  hangin'  lang  on  half-pay, 

Wi'  litUe  to  do,  bat  wl'  mnokle  to  my, 

WV  Idsnre  to  spare,  tho'  wl*  little  to  epen'. 

He  sigh'd  for  the  lady  and  lands  o*  Cookpen  I 

Brawnie  legs  and  braid  shouthers,  red  whiAers  and  hair, 

Twa  yards  and  twa  inches  his  stature,  and  mair, 

Wi*  a  strut  like  a  turkey-— the  orouae  tappit  hen 

Was  the  game  for  the  Captain— the  Lady  Cookpen. 

The  Captain  was  bauld,  yet  the  Captain  was  dee, 

The  widow  he  wooed  wi'  the  tear  in  her  e*e. 

In  the  saft  meltin'  moments  that  oome  now  and  then 

In  a  lone  woman's  lif»-«s  wi*  Lady  Cookpen. 

Now  sorrow  will  soothe  in  the  fulness  o'  time. 

And  widows  turn  wives  without  reason  or  rhyme ; 

Sae  booket  and  buckled,  the  blytheet  o*  men, 

Is  Captain  M<Turk  wi'  the  Lady  Cookpen. 

He  mairied  the  lady  for  sake  o'  the  Ian', 
She  married  the  Captain  for  sake  o*  the  man ; 
And  the  gossips  ha*e  got  it  down  by  omr  gate-en*. 
That  the  howdy  has  hopes  in  late  Lady  Cockpen  I 


DINNA  GREET  FOR  MB. 

Air—"  Jchn  Andersm,  my  Joe.* 

O  esMTLT,  gently  raise  me  up  on  this  sad  bed,  my  spouse, 

To  look  anoe  mair  upon  the  wood  where  first  we  changed 


The  Spring  is  o(nnin',  Jeanie,  for  the  treoa  begin  to  blaw. 
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But  ere  the  leaf  I«  folly  Uawn,  a  widow's  team  will  £a' ! 
My  heart  is  beatin'  loud  and  last,  and  ilka  beat  a  pang. 
The  dead-bell  aoundin'  in  my  lug  has  tauld  me  I  maun 

gang, 
And  death  has  come  to  our  bedside,  but  oh !  it 's  hard  to 

dee, 
And  part  wi*  a'  I've  loved  sae  weel— yet  dinna  greet  for  me 

I  had  a  waefu*  dream  yestreen— what  gars  me  tell  it  now  ?— 
Methonght  I  saw  a  stranger  lad«  and  he  was  oourtin'  you ; 
But  the  willow-tree   hung  o'er  you,  for  I  watoh'd   its 

branches  wave. 
And  the  wither'd  bink  ye  sat  on  was  a  newly  oover'd  grave ! 
The  heavy  moon  was  risin'  on  the  simmer  day's  decline. 
And  dead  men's  banes  a'  glimmer'd  white  beneath  the  pale 

moonshine. 
It  was  a  sad,  ungratefu*  dream— for,  oh  I  your  kindly  e'e 
Has  mair  than  warld's  wealth  in  its  look— ye  maunna  greet 

for  me  I 

Well  meet  within  a  happier  land  that  opens  to  my  view; 
And  yet,  Heavti  kens,  my  earthly  heart  wad  rather  stay 

wi*yon, 
Wi*  you  and  that  wee  balm,  that  anoe  we  thooht  sae  mnckle 

bUsB, 
Owre  weak  a  flower  to  leave  alane  in  sjk}  a  warld  as  this  I 
For  mony  a  tear  her  little  e'e  may  ha'e  to  gather  yet. 
And  haply  mony  a  wearie  gait  awaits  her  hameless  fit ; 
But  *'  The  Father  of  the  fatherless"  maun  fend  for  her  and 

thee- 
To  doubt  wad  be  a  sin,  my  Jean— sae  dinna  greet  for  me  I 
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MY  AULD  GUIDMAN. 

Bar  the  ha*  door,  my  dearie-^ 

Heoh,  sin !  sio  a  din 
This  wrlld  winter  maices  wi' 

His  weet  an*  his  win*, 
Wi'  hail  hard  as  whunsfcanes, 

Wr  thiolE  chokin'  sna*-^ 
Bar  the  ha*  door,  my  dearie, 

Fu*  oroose  let  him  oraw. 
When  the  Mg  arm-ohair  near 

The  ingle  is  drawn. 
And  my  wheel  birrs  wi' joy 
'Side  my  anld  guidman, 
O  the  bUnk  o'  his  e'e 
Makes  a  summer  to  me, 
Sae  sunny 's  the  glee 
O'  my  auld  guidman. 

In  vain,  gloomy  winter, 

Ye  try  nka  art 
To  bend  his  stranght  back,  or 

To  freeze  his  kind  heart ; 
When  loud  roar  thy  tempests. 
When  fierce  flow  thy  floods. 
When  the  wind  bites  the  bark 

Frae  snaw-oovered  woods, 
As  he  wears  his  sheep  hame, 

Frae  hill  or  laigh  Ian', 
He  laughs  in  your  fooe,  trowth  I 
My  buirdly  auld  man. 

For  the  wild  winds  o*  night 
That  the  feckless  a£Mght, 
Send  songs  o*  delight 
To  my  auld  guidman. 
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And,  loflb  I  how  he  loupe  fkae 

The  ingle'h  bly  the  blink 
When  he  hean  the  load  roar 

O'  the  ourler'g  rink. 
Hifl  han*  atill  is  eteady. 

Though  aften,  waes  me ! 
Bild  murk  clouda  will  fa'  owre 

The  aim  o'  hia  e*e ; 
Yet  through  the  hale  pariah 

The  rumour  has  ran, 
That  there  'b  nane  takes  the  tee 
Like  my  anld  guidman. 

At  ilk  beef  an*  green  feast, 
A  new  medal,  at  least, 
Hangs  bright  at  the  breast 
O'  my  auld  guidman. 

I  ha'e  laugh'd,  aye,  an*  laugh'd. 

Till  my  auld  sides  were  sair. 
To  see  him  teang  younkers 

At  bridal  or  fair« 
When  he  cracks  his  brown  tbums 

I'  the  foursome  reel. 
As  he  thinks  himsel'  still 

A  supple  young  ohiel ; 
When  the  huses  ne'er  swither 

To  gi'e  him  their  han*, 
•An  swing  through  the  reel  wi' 
My  auld  guidman. 

O I  he  aye  looks  sae  cheerio, 
Ca'b  ilk  ane  "  his  dearie,** 
Haith  I  the  night  ne'er  gets  eerie 
Wi*  my  auld  guidman. 

My  hean 's  grit  wi*  gladness, 
^Tet  tears  fill  my  e*e, 
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When  I  think  that  the  matt 

O'  my  bosom  maun  dee ; 
Yet  bending  yrV  meeicneM 

I'd  bow  to  my  fiite, 
If  we  balth  the  Kune  hour 

Could  gang  the  same  gate ; 
Or  get  but  a  lease  o' 

This  life's  mortal  span, 
I  could  wear  out  a  score  wi' 
My  auld  guldman. 

I'd  climb  the  steep  brae. 
And  strew,  as  I  stray, 
Glad  flowers  on  the  way 
O'  my  auld  guidman. 

Nine  wee  anes  we're  christen'd* 

Well  maybe  name  ten  I 
Some  young  sprouts  ha'e  sprung  up 

To  women  and  men. 
The  lasses  are  modest. 
As  lasses  should  be*- 
The  young  rogues  are  wild-like. 

And  thoughtless  awee ; 
But  to  seauld  or  to  skelp  them 

Was  never  my  plan. 
An'  a  word 's  quite  enough 
Frae  my  auld  guidman. 

Hard  knocks  aye  gi'e  place 
To  sound  lessons  o'  grace, 
Frae  the  saul  and  the  fkoe 
O'  my  auld  guldman. 

Our  faith  has  been  constant. 
Our  love  has  been  Strang, 

Th«y  ha'e  worn  sae  wed,  they 
Ha'e  lasted  sae  hmg. 
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Lang,  lang  may  ihegr  lait  I 

Bat  01  weil-a-dayl 
If  sad  fate  before  ne  ahoiild 

Wede  him  away, 
I*U  take  the  stroke  Idndly, 
Frae  Death'a  baney  ban', 
Whilk  lays  me  bealde  him. 
My  aald  g:aidmaii. 

But  sighing  and  I 
Is  even  doon  TOdnfns, 
When  livin*  in  gladness 
Wi'  thee,  my  auld  man. 


.^^^^, 


zmfii*!^ 


JEANIE'S  WELCOME  HAMB. 
AfR— **  Bmi^  Wood  0'  OraigU  ka,** 

Lbt  wrapt  mnsioians  strike  the  lyre. 

While  plaudits  shake  the  vaulted  fane ; 
Let  warriors  rush  through  flood  and  fire,^ 

A  nerer^ying  name  to  gain- 
Let  bards,  on  ta3aoy*B  fervid  wing, 

Pursue  some  high  or  holy  theme,—* 
Be  *t  mine  in  dmple  strains  to  sing 

My  darling  Jeanie's  welcome  hame. 

Sweet  is  the  moim  of  flow'ry  May, 

When  incense  breathes  firae  heath  and  wold. 
When  lavYooks  hynm  the  matin  lay. 

And  moimtain  peaks  are  bathed  in  gold. 
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And  swallows  £rae  some  foreign  stmnd 
Are  wheeling  o'er  the  winding  stream,— 

But  sweeter  to  extend  my  hand. 
And  bid  my  Jeanie  welcome  hame. 

Poor  Colley,  our  auld-farrant  dog» 

Will  bark  wi' Joy  whene'er  she  oomes^ 
And  baudrons,  on  the  ingle  rug, 

Will  blithely  chnrm  at  **  auld  gray  thrums ;" 
The  maTis,  frae  our  apple  treOf 

Shall  warble  forth  a  Joyous  strain. 
The  blackbird's  mellow  minstrel^, 

Shall  welcome  Jeanie  hame  again. 

Like  dewdrops  on  a  fading  rose, 

Maternal  tears  shall  start  for  thee, 
And  low*breathed  blessings  rise,  like  those 

Which  soothed  thy  slumb'ring  infancy. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  timid  dove  t 

111  kiss  thy  beauteous  brow  once  more— 
The  fountain  of  thy  father's  love 

Is  welling  all  its  banks  out  o'er. 


LAMENT  FOR  ABERCAIRNIE. 

A  MouRNru'  gloom  is  owre  the  earth, 

A'  nature  seems  in  pain. 
An'  joins  the  dolefu'  wailin'  sang, 

*'  Gude  Ab^caimie  's  gane." 
0  * 
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Na0  ohildren's  play  wag  in  the  glen 
That  heard  hie  bugleli  swell, 

And  night  cloeed  on  a  bloody  day 
When  Aberaaimie  fell. 

We  brought  him  hame  npon  his  shield. 

His  tartans  died  in  gore ; 
And  tears  were  seen  in  stem  auld  e'en, 

Wfaanr  ne'er  were  tears  before. 
His  mither  and  his  bride  oam'  dowit~ 

Ae  shuddWng  look  they  cast— 
Ae  waefu'  look— it  mair  than  tauld 

Their  day  o*  Joy  had  paas'd. 

O I  for  ae  saft  an'  dewy  tear 

Of  pity,  not  of  ire, 
For  mine  axe  bnrsting  frae  my  e'en. 

Like  drape  o'  soorohing  lixe ; 
Or  toe  a  blade,  whose  sweep  were  deatb« 

And  let  me  faoe  them  a*. 
The  traitors  wha  ha'e  slain  my  ohief— 

But  I'll  avenge  his  fa'. 

O!  I  could  lay  me  down  an*  dee; 

fiUn'  Aberoaimie's  gane ; 
But  lang  for  him  the  tears  shall  fa% 

And  deep  shall  be  our  main. 
Awa'  thou  pipe  that  pleased  him  sae, 

Nae  mair  thy  strains  he'll  hear- 
Dead  now  the  stormy  pibroch  falls 

On  Aberoaimie's  ear. 


/^'TPZ^  ^. 
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CUDDIE  WILLia 
An—**  The  GaberhmzU  Man." 

AVLO  Cuddle  Willie  gaed  to  the  sea  side. 
To  howk  for  oookles  at  ebb  o'  the  tide ; 
He  etai^it  the  shore  wi'  a  manly  stride. 

An*  steerely  he  shool'd  up  the  sand,  O ; 
He  wrought  an'  he  sung  as  merry  an*  free 
As  wee  early  waves  that  wimple  the  sea— 
But  Utile  guesssd  he  o'  the  winsome  fee 

That  Beauty  had  biding  his  hand,  O. 

A  genty  young  leddy,  bloomin*  an'  fair, 
Cam*  down  to  the  shore  for  the  fresh  sea  air, 
An*  aye  she  gaaed  an'  she  winkit  the  mair, 

Fu'  kind  on  the  strappin*  auld  man,  O. 
Auld  Cuddle  Willie,  he  looted  him  low. 
He  dofTed  his  bonnet  an'  made  her  a  bow ; 
Quo'  he,  '*  Fair  leddy,  what's  oome  o'  your  Joe, 

That  ye*re  dannderin'  here  alane,  O  ?" 

**  Troth,  oarle,"  quo'  she,  '*  I  ha'e  wooers  no  few. 
But  nana  o'  them  kens,  nor  has  wit  to  woo— 
Qin  I  had  ane  wi'  the  smeddum  o'  you, 

Fu'  blythely  I'd  gi'e  him  my  hand,  O." 
Bauld  Willie,  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  neck. 
An'  ga'e  her  wee  mou  sio  a  stoundin'  smaok. 
Her  auld  faither  heard  the  sound  o'  the  crack 

For  a  mile  out  owre  the  land,  O. 

The  faither,  he  keek't  owre  his  oastle  wa% 
An'  grim  gloom'd  the  oarle  whan  his  auld  een  saw 
His  bonnie  young  lassie  riding  awa' 
On  the  cuddy  shint  the  auld  man,  O. 
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**  The  cookie  gatherer  'a  aff  wi'  my  daughter^ 
Oird  every  man  for  the  ohase  an'  the  alanghter, 
Ride  ye  an*  rin  ontil  baok  ye  ha'e  brought  her^ 
An*  I'U  gi'e  ye  a  gude  strong  oan,  O.** 

Sio  muntin'  o'  steeds,  aio  girdin'  o'  8word»>- 

'Mang  hedgors  and  ditohers,  "mang  flunkies  and  lords. 

Her  wooers  are  roarin'  their  new-fangled  words. 

An'  loudly  an'  fiercely  they  ban,  0« 
The  ploughman  has  munted  his  auld  grey  naig, 
The  herd  owre  the  foal  has  striddled  his  1^, 
Blin'  unde  Jock  carries  lame  aunty  Meg, 

An'  they're  aff  iike  the  whirl  win*,  O. 

Sio  scuddin'  and  thuddln',  sio  swearin'  an'sinnin*. 
Sio  gallopin',  wallopin',  rinnin*,  and  pinnin*. 
Ilk  ane  to  be  foremost  wad  gi'e  a'  his  winnin'. 

An'  pap  his  bit  breekums  in  pawn,  O. 
Banld  Willie,  he  look'd  out  owre  his  shouther. 
Syne  cramm'd  his  pistols  wi'  pease  an'  pouther, 
**  My  dear,'*  quo'  he,  "  I'll  gi'e  them  a  soouther^ 

I'll  strew  them  thick  on  the  Ian',  0." 

The  first  shot  he  fired,  the  foremost  fell, 

Riders  and  racers  a*  courin'  pell-mell. 

Syne  up  an*  ran  hame  their  mischance  to  tell. 

While  the  bride  kissed  her  brave  auld  man,  O. 
Wi'  laughin'  a'  day,  an'  lovin*  a'  night, 
The  comely  pair  are  as  canty  an'  light 
As  gin  she  were  leddy  and  he  were  knight— 

They  are  Unkit  in  true  love's  ban',  O. 
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THE  MINISTER'S  DOGHTER. 

Air—**  Johnny  M*CHtt." 

O I  THM  minister's  doohter  for  daffin  's  a  deil. 

There  Is  fin  in  her  e'e,  an'  there 's  spunk  in  her  heel- 

I  kenna  what  ails  me— I'm  no  very  weel» 

Since  the  minister's  doohter  blinked  slyly  on  me. 
It  *s  no  for  her  beauty,  it 's  no  that  she 's  braw, 
Tho'  sunny  her  smile,  an'  her  skin  like  the  snaw. 
But  I  dinna  ken  what  has  oome  owre  me  ava, 

Sinoe  the  minister's  doohter  blinked  slyly  on  me. 

My  cronies  a' Jeer,  for  their  presence  I  shun. 
They  say  I  am  douff,  and  ha'e  tint  a'  my  fun. 
An' Just  like  a  foggy  day  wantin'  the  sun. 

For  anoe  I  was  canty  as  canty  could  be. 
I  look  like  a  man  that 's  been  haul'd  into  law, 
Or  puir  dyvor  loon,  wi'  his  back  at  the  wa*— 
I  whiles  try  to  sing,  but  the  sound  dees  awa'. 

Since  the  minister's  doohter  blinked  slyly  on  me. 

But  how  should  I  bother  the  company  sae, 

'TIS  f dly  outright  to  be  dowie  and  wae— 

I've  nought  to  complain  o'— what  mair  wad  I  ha'e? 

For  did  na  the  lassie  blink  kindly  on  me  ? 
How  lang  I've  been  proggen  my  courage  in  Tain— 
But  birds  now  or  eggs  I'm  resoWed  to  obtain, 
I'm  no  gaun  to  deep  this  oauld  winter  my  lane— 

Na  I  the  minister's  dochter  maun  cuddle  wi'  me. 
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MY  AIN  WIFB. 
Am—**  John  Anderson,  my  Jo," 

1  WADMA  gi'e  my  aln  wife  for  ony  ?rife  I  see, 
For,  O  my  daintte  ain  wife,  she's  aye  ne  dear  to  me; 
,  A  bonnier  yet  Vwe  never  seen,  a  better  oanna  be— 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  aln  wife  for  ony  wife  I  see. 

Though  beauty  is  a  fading  flower,  as  fading  aa  It's  fair. 
It  looks  tfi*  weel  in  ony  wife,  an'  mine  has  a'  her  share  t 
She  anoe  was  oa'd  a  bonnie  lass— she's  bonnie  aye  to  me ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife  f<a  ony  wife  I  see. 

An'  oouthie  is  my  ingle  oheek,  an'  oheerie  is  my  Jean, 
I  noTor  see  her  angry  look,  nor  hear  her  word  on  ane— 
She's  gude  wi  a'  the  neebours  roun',  and  aye  gude  wi'  me ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  aln  wife  for  ony  Wife  I  see. 

An'  O  her  looks  sae  kindly,  they  melt  my  heart  outright, 
When  owre  the  baby  at  her  breast  she  hangs  wi'  fond  delight : 
She  looks  intill  its  bonnie  face,  an'  syne  looks  to  me ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  wife  for  ony  Mrife  I  see. 


{/fiubk^c^^ 


OH  TBE  DRBIGH  DAYS  O*  WINTER. 

Aia— **  (km€  under  my  Ptatiie.'* 

Oh  I  the  dieigh  days  o*  winter  are  irksome  to  bear, 
When  feedin'  and  oleedin'  are  baith  nnoo  dear, 
When  the  wee  birdie  haps  frae  the  shelterless  tree. 
To  seek  the  wheen  mooUns  our  table  oan  gi'e ; 
When  the  storm^gowlln'  olnds  row  back  1'  the  Uft, 
And  the  doors  an'  the  winnooks  are  ohokit  wi'  drift ; 
When  the  snaw'b  fain'  fast,  and  the  wind's  blawin'  keen, 
I  can  nae  langer  daunder  wi'  Jessie  at  e'en. 
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Bnt  the  bleak  winds  o*  winter,  when  anoe  they  blaw  by, 
Nae  malr  passln*  poortlth  will  cause  me  to  sigh ; 
For  a  weel-plenish'd  biggin'  I  ettle  to  gain, 
And  syne,  my  sweet  Jessie,  111  ca'  ye  my  ain ; 
But,  tho'  fortune  dionld  frown,  still  contented  111  be, 
Oin  I*m  blest  wV  the  light  o'  your  laughin'  black  e'e. 
Come,  simmer,  in  kirtle  o'  gowden  and  green. 
That  again  I  may  daunder  wi'  Jessie  at  e'en. 


WHEN  WE  WERE  AT  THE  SCHULE. 

Air—"  7%er6**  nae  luck  about  the  house.** 

Tbs  laddies  plague  me  for  a  sang, 

I  e'en  maun  ]>lay  the  fule, 
111  sing  them  ane  about  the  days 

When  we  were  at  the  sohule. 
Though  now  the  fcoety  powisseen 
Whaur  ance  war'd  gowden  hatr ; 
An*  mony  a  blythsome  heart  is  oauld 
Sin'  first  we  sported  there. 

When  we  wero  at  the  sohule,  my  ft'ien' 

Wlien  we  were  at  the  sohule ; 

An'  O  sae  merry  pranks  we  play'd 

When  we  were  at  the  sohule. 

Yet  muckle  Jock  Is  to  the  fore. 

That  used  our  lugs  to  pu'. 
An'  Rob,  the  pest,  an'  Sugar  Pouch, 

An*  canny  Davie  Dow. 
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O  do  ye  mind  the  maister'i  hat, 
See  auld,  aae  bare,  an'  brown. 

We  carried  to  the  bumie's  aide. 
An*  aent  it  aoomin'  down  1 
When  we,  &c 

We  thocht  how  clever  a'  was  plann'd, 

When,  whatna  voice  was  that  ? 
A  head  ia  raised  aboon  the  hedge,» 

*•  I'll  thank  ye  for  my  hat !" 
O  weel  I  mind  our  hingin'  lugs,— 

Our  het  an'  tinglin'  pawB,~ 
O  weel  I  mind  his  awfu'  look. 

An'  weel  I  mind  his  taws  I 
When  we,  die. 

O  do  ye  mind  the  oountia'  time. 

How  watohfu*  he  has  lain, 
To  catch  us  steal  frae  ither's  slatee. 

An*  jot  it  on  our  ain? 
An'  how  we  fear'd  at  writin'  hour 

Hia  glunohes  an'  his  glooms, 
IIow  mony  times  a  day  he  said. 

Our  fingers  a*  were  thooms  ? 
When  we,  Ac. 

I'll  ne'er  forget  the  day  ye  stood, 

*TwB8  manftt'  like,  yooraer. 
An'  took  the  pawmies  an*  (he  shame 

To  save  wee  Johnnie  Bell ; 
The  maister  found  it  out  bely ve, 

Be  took  ye  on  his  knee. 
An*  as  he  gas'd  into  your  face. 

The  tear  was  in  his  e*e. 
When  we,  die. 
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But  mind  ye,  lad,  yon  afternoon 

How  fleet  ye  sUpp'd  awa', 
For  ye  had  crack'd  auld  Jenny's  pane 

When  playin'  at  the  ba*. 
Kae  pennies  had  we :  Jenny  grat ; — 

It  cut  us  to  the  core ; 
Ye  took  your  mither's  hen  at  nicht, 

An'  left  it  at  her  door. 
When  we,  &c. 

An*  sic  a  steer  as  granny  made. 

When  tale-py't  Jamie  Bae 
We  dookit  roarin*  at  the  pump. 

Syne  row'd  him  down  the  brae. 
But  how  the  very  malster  leuch 

When  leein'  saddler  Wat 
Gam'  in  an'  threep't  that  cripple  Tarn    * 

Had  chas'd  an'  kill'd  his  cat 
When  we,  &c. 

Ah,  laddies,  ye  niay  wink  awa' ! 

Truth  mamma  aye  be  tauld, 
I  fear  tilie  schules  o'  modem  days 

Are  just  siolike's  the  auld. 
An'  are  na  we  but  laddies  yet. 

An'  get  the  name  o'  men  ? 
How  sweet  at  ane's  fireside  to  live 
The  happy  days  again  I 

When  we  were  at  the  schule,  my  frien'. 

When  we  were  at  the  schule. 

An'  flmg  the  snawba's  owre  again 

We  flang  when  at  the  schule. 
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rSE  REDE  YE  TAK*  TEMT. 
~     Am— **  Laird  o*Coekpen.** 
Fbe  rede  ye  tak'  tent  o'  your  heart,  young  man, 
rse  rede  ye  tak'  tent  o'  your  heart,  young  man. 
There's  a  hiz^  I  ken, 
Wha  wons  down  in  the  glen, 
To  wheedlet  awa'  has  the  airt,  young  man. 

An*  O I  she  is  pawky  an'  slee,  young  man, 
An'  0 1  she  is  pawky  an'  slee,  young  man. 

For  sae  sweet  is  her  smile 

That  a  saunt  she'd  beguile, 
Sae  witchin's  the  blink  o'  her  e'e,  young  man. 

She's  packed  wi'  mischief  an*  fun,  young  man. 
She's  packed  wi'  mischief  an'  fun,  young  man— 

Qin  ye  dinna  beware. 

An'  tak'  unco  gold  care. 
She'll  wile  you  as  sure  a«  a  gun,  young  man. 

But  then  she's  baith  bonny  an'  g^de,  young  man. 
But  then  she's  baiUi  bonny  an'  gude,  young  man, 

Tho'  a  wee  bit  thought  wild, 

Yet  her  temper  is  mild. 
An'  her  kin  are  o'  gentle  blude,  young  man. 

Her  faither's  fu'  bien,  I  can  tell,  young  man. 
Her  faither's  fu'  bien,  I  can  tell,  young  man- 
He's  a  keen  canty  carl, 
Weel  to  do  in  the  warl'— 
Losh,  lad !  I'm  her  faither  mysel',  young  man. 

Oin  ye  wish  a  gude  wife  to  earn,  young  man, 
Gin  ye  wish  a  gude  wife  to  earn,  young  man, 

Fast !  gae  get  her  consent. 

An'  ye'll  never  repent— 
Ye'll  get  a  g^de  wife  in  my  bairn,  young  man, 
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GFE  MY  LOVE  OEAB. 

Gi'b  my  love  gear,  gear, 
Gi'e  my  love  gear  an'  siller ; 

She'll  aye  be  blythe,  and  fondly  kythe. 
As  lang  as  ye  bring  till  her. 

Gin  I  were  roVd  in  bings  o*  gowd, 

Had  gamers  stow'd  wi'  wealth  at  wHl, 
I  mak'  nae  doubt  she'd  drain  them  out. 

And  speedily  my  coffers  spiU. 
Where  comes  the  gear,  or  cheap,  or  dear, 

She'U  never  speer  sidike,  I  trow,— 
E'en  beg  or  steal— gang  to  the  deil ! 

Saebe't  ye  keep  her  happer  fu'. 
Gi'e  my  love  gear,  gear,  &c. 

At  kirk  an'  fair  the  lads  they  stare. 

And  grudge  me  sair  her  courtesy ; 
They  little  reck  that  sic  reepedc 

Has  cost  maist  feok  my  towmond's  fee ! 
For  ilka  smile,  a  plack  shell  wile, 

For  ilka  kiss,  a  crown  at  least ; 
And  troth  1*11  swear,  the  auld  ye'll  clear 

Afore  shell  trust  you  wi'  the  neist 
Gi'e  my  love  gear,  gear,  &a 

The  tither  mom,  wi'  meikle  scorn, 

She  bann'd  me  for  a  niggard  loon, 
And  tauld  how  Pate  had  coft  to  Kate 

At  Tiamnias  fair  a  braw  new  gown ; 
I'll  tak'  a  wad,  I've  gi'en  the  Jaud 

O*  better  far  a  score,  d'ye  see ; 
But  fient  may  care  I  shell  yet  ha'e  mair— 

Tell  never  sair  her  greedy  e'e. 
Gi'e  my  love  gear,  gear,  &c. 


Vve  maidens  seen,  that  roose  their  een. 

Their  lips,  their  cheeks  o'  rosy  hue, 
Say  they  were  fair,  beyond  compare. 

Ye  had  but  little  mair  ado : 
To  siclike  phrase,  sic  wooster  ways. 

My  love  she  pays  but  sma'  regard— 
Tak'  ye  my  word,  like  simple  bird, 

Wi'  oafl  for  com  shell  ne'er  be  snared. 
Qi'e  my  love  gear,  gear,  &c 


JOHNNY'S  OBEY  PLAID. 
Antr— "  Johnnies  grey  breeks.** 

I'VB  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo, 

To  mak'  a  plaid  to  Johnny  o't ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  Joe, 

I  lo'e  him  best  o*  ony  yet. 
Oin  kindness  shou'd  wi'  kindness  meet, 

I'm  mair  in  debt  than  mony,  O ; 
Gin  freely  gi'en  should  freely  get, 

I  owe  the  plaid  to  Johnny,  O. 

Ill  wile  awa',  wi'  canny  skill. 

The  cardin'  an'  the  spinnin'  o't : 
111  gi'e  a  teaty  honest  chiel' 

The  weavin'  an'  the  wynnin'  o't ; 
An'  syne  111  tak'  a  sunny  day. 

An'  scour  it  clean  an'  bonny,  O ; 
An'  o'  the  Boncy  wab  o'  grey 

111  mak'  a  plaid  to  Johnny,  O. 
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O^  lang  an'  weary  is  the  way, 

An'  Johnny  lo'es  sae  dearly,  that 
In  comin'  aye  a-eourtiu*  me, 

The  laddie's  late  an'  early  out; 
An'  aye  the  early  momin's  raw, 

An'  aft  the  e'enin's  rainy,  O, 
But  in  a  bizzy  week  or  twa 

111  ha'e  a  plaid  to  Johnny,  O. 

My  Johnny  is  the  wale  o'  men, 

There's  nane  sae  leal  an*  canty,  yet*- 
That  sic  a  laddie  is  my  ain. 

Indeed  I'm  unco  vaunty  o't 
111  do  my  best— I'll  be  a  wife 

As  gude  an'  kind  as  ony,  O, 
An'  i'  the  stormy  days  o'  life 

I'll  share  the  plaid  wi'  Johnny,  O. 


M^, 


^ 


MY  HEART'S  'MONO  THE  HEATHER. 

Air— "^a«te  no.  Mvoagr 

Mt  heart's  'mong  the  heather,  where  fearless  and  far 
Boimds  the  fleet-footed  deer  over  mountain  and  scaur ; 
Where  hangs  the  wild  goat  like  a  shrub  on  the  steep. 
Where  down  the  deep  ravines  the  cataracts  leap ; 
Where  the  strong-pinioned  tempests  in  slumber  repose, 
Or  revel  in  wrath  which  no  strength  may  oppose ; 
Where  far  overhead  the  proud  eagle  floats  free. 
Oh !  my  heart's  'mong  the  heather,  wherever  I  be. 

They  may  dungeon  me  deep,  where  the  day's  blessed  light 
Cometh  never  to  gladden  my  soul  or  my  sight ; 
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Where  grim-bearded  silence  and  iolltude  reign, 

But,  scaithleBB,  the  spirit  will  burst  from  this  chain. 

Away  from  the  gloom,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 

O'er  the  heather-clad  mountains  111  soar  and  111  sing. 

Inhaling  the  beauty,  the  breese,  and  the  bloom ; 

Oh  I  my  heart's  *mong  the  heather,  whatever  my  doom. 

My  heart's  'mong  the  heather— 0,  never,  O,  never ! 
Can  aught  from  this  bosom  my  father-land  sever ; 
Long  yean  have  gone  by  since  I  left  it,  a  child. 
And  years  from  its  bosom  may  keep  me  exiled ; 
But  if  ages  on  ages  might  over  me  roU, 
Its  features  would  ne'er  be  erased  from  my  soul. 
And  the  love  which  I  bear  it  can  never  decay — 
Oh !  my  heart's  'mong  the  heather  for  ever  and  aye ! 


OUB  AULD  UNCLE  JOHN. 

Air—"  When  Autumn  has  laid  her  siekte  by," 

Our  auld  unde  John  is  an  odd  sort  o'  chiel. 
As  prim  as  the  priest,  an'  as  deep  as  the  deil. 
He's  proud  o'  his  person,  his  parts,  and  his  pelf. 
But  sae  closely  encased  in  the  mail-coat  o'  self. 
That  if  saving  frae  skaith  wad  but  cost  a  bawbee. 
Even  that  for  his  mother  he  scarcely  wad  gi'e. 

Though  now  near  the  fifty-third  miiestane  o'  Dfe, 
He  ne'er  could  be  tempted  to  think  on  a  wife. 
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"  They're  fashious,"  quo*  John,  "  and  they're  costljr  beside, 
Wi'  their  muffs,  ruffs,  and  ruffles,  their  pinks  and  their 

pride; 
Na,  na,"  quo'  our  uncle,  **  nae  woman  for  me, 
The  clack  o'  her  dapper  I  never  could  dree.'* 

Our  auld  unde  John  keeps  a  house  by  himsel', 

But  few,  very  few,  ever  tinkle  his  beU, 

Except  some  poor  victim  to  borrow  or  pay. 

And  wae  on  the  debtor  wha  keeps  na  his  day. 

•*  Ye'll  mind.  Sir,"  quo*  John,  "  that  the  rule  is  wi'  me. 

When  due,  ye  maun  pay  me  down  plack  and  bawbee." 

Tet  auld  uncle's  biggin'  is  cosie  and  bein. 
Where  a'  things  are  polish'd  like  ony  new  preen. 
In  ilk  scouring  dish  ye  may  view  your  ain  face, 
nk  stool  and  Uk  chair  keeps  its  ain  proper  place. 
Gin  the  carpet  be  crumpled,  or  hearth-rug  ajee. 
The  moment  it's  noticed  it  righted  maun  b^ 

Gin  the  least  puff  o'  reek  down  the  vent  chance  to  come. 

He's  up  wi'  the  besom  an'  bannin'  the  lum ; 

Should  a  flee  just  but  light  on  his  wlnnock  or  wa'. 

He's  up  wi'  the  dishdout  to  daud  it  awa',— 

"  Get  out  o*  my  house,  ye  vile  vermin,"  cries  he, 

"  Though  I've  meat  for  mysel')  I  ha'e  nane  for  the  flee." 

Nae  poor  b^^;ar  bodies  e'er  darken  his  door, 
The  print  o'  their  bauchels  would  sully  his  floor ; 
The  toon  collies  dauma  snoke  in  as  they  pass. 
E'en  baudrons  maun  dight  her  saft  feet  on  the  bass. 
**  Ay,  pussy !  ye'll  no  quat  your  raking,"  quo'  he, 
**  But  just  dean  your  feet  ere  you  venture  to  me." 

Our  youngsters  wad  visit  him  last  new-year's  day,— 
He  ne'er  bade  them  welcome,  nor  wish'd  them  to  stay. 
But  dealt  them  a  crust  frae  a  hard  penny  brick, 
Saying,  "  Now,  weans, 'our  cheese,  ye  see,  winna  cut  thick; 
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Bin  hame  to  your  mither,  and  tell  her  f  rae  me, 
I  wantna  your  vigitB,— I've  naething  to  gVe," 

Our  auld  unde  John,  when  he  deeps  his  last  sleep. 
What  friend  will  lament  him — what  kinsman  will  weep? 
Poor  pussy  may  miss  him,  hut  that  will  he  a*, 
And  her  he  Just  keeps  to  fricht  mousie  awa' ; 
Weel— e'en  let  him  gang,  never  mair  here  to  be, 
A  tear  for  his  loss  ne'er  shall  moisten  an  e'e. 


THE  WANDEB'D  BAIRN. 
Thb  duds  gaed  hurlin'  owre  the  lift. 

The  snaw  in  divots  fell. 
An',  like  the  wuUcat's  dreesome  din, 

The  lum  gi'ed  mony  a  yell ; 
An'  waukrife  scream'd  the  bieldless  bird. 

An'  flafrt  its  flaket  bouk. 
An'  whirrln'  thro'  the  leafless  trees. 

The  frozen  brake  forsook ; 
"  Ouid  guide  us  aye ! "  quo'  auld  Dunrod, 

"  An'  shield  us  a'  frae  harm, 
I  hear  a  yirmin'  1'  the  blast  !•— 

'  Let  in  a  wander'd  bairn !' " 

"  O  tak'  the  puir  wee  wand'rer  in  I " 

Was  heard  frae  ilka  tongue. 
While  frae  the  baimie's  tautit  hair 

The  frozen  crystals  hung. 
An'  cauld  an'  blae  her  gentie  han's» 

.  Her  feet  a'  tash'd  an'  torn, 
An'  duddie  bare  her  brats  o'  claet, 

Cnlike  a  nicht  o'  storm. 


An*  'wildcr'd  row'd  her  rnXmy  een, 
Thftt  nuie  tiie  tale  oonld  learn 

That  tevld  o'  idiillin,  scaith,  an'  vae, 
To  that  wee  wander'd  bairn. 

The  aold  guldwife,  wi'  Idnly  words, 

The  hamelen  wBod'rer  cheer'd, 
An'  frae  the  cozle  ingle  netik 

The  grumlln'  oollie  eteer'd. 
Ilk  sough  that  shook  the  lanely  bield. 

The  smorin*  duds  sent  down, 
That  gar'd  the  klnly  wifle's  heart 

Wi'  kinlier  feelin's  stoun ; 
Fbr  artless  was  the  sonsie  face, 

TTwad  thow'd  a  heart  o'  aim. 
To  see  the  trinklin'  teardraps  fo' 

0'  that  wee  wander'd  bairn. 

But  nane  e*er  kent  the  wand'rer's  tale, 

Tho'  months  an'  years  gaed  past, 
Sin'  first  the  lanely  mulrlan*  bield 

Had  screen'd  her  frae  the  blast ; 
An'  wooers  cam'  to  seek  the  han'. 

The  lily  ban'  that  strove 
To  mak'  her  foster-fiather's  hame 

The  hame  o'  peace  an*  love ; 
But  aye  the  tear-drap  dimm'd  her  e'e, 

Tho'  ne'er  a  ane  ootdd  leam 
The  saikless  sorrows  that  opprees'd 

Dnnrod's  wee  wander'd  bidm. 

Now  simmer  dad  ilk  bower  an'  brake ; 

An'  thirlin'  ower  the  lea. 
The  Untie  sang  a  Uehtsome  lilt 

0*  love  an'  liberty. 


To  roAin  anumg  the  WDMiwy  flaehtt 

That  gpairged  the  epeoUed  lift* 
The  Ukv'rock  left  iti  leeeome  lair, 

An'  b»thed  ite  heed  in  lioht ; 
An'  sweetly  smiled  the  loved  o*  %*, 

Kae  meir  wi'  thocht  f orfaina. 
For  Ledy  o*  Aid; owan  h*' 

Was  now  the  wander'd  balm. 

Baft  pity  aft  a  balm  has  brocht 

To  lanely  widow'd  grief. 
An'  kindred  waee  ha'e  aften  socht 

In  kindred  tears  relief. 
Wi'  fortune's  f avonrs  aft  comes  pride, 

Wi'  fortune's  frowns  despair, 
An'  often  has  the  pauchty  breast 

Been  torn  wi'  grief  an'  care ; 
But  ne'er  the  kindly  feelin'  hearts 

That  could  owre  sorrow  yeam. 
Had  cause  to  rue  the  love  they  shew'd 

To  that  wee  wander'd  bairn. 


oZ^^Hps 


PITT  HE!  WHAT  I  DREE. 

WfiMtnfw  a  SL  JTtlda  nir^  or  **  Baud  moa*fra€  me, 

DoncOd." 

Pitt  me !  what  I  dree ! 

This  poor  aching  heart  is  breaking, 
Here  I  lie,  moan  and  sigh, 

Lanely  and  forsak«i. 
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Lately  I  was  bljrthe  and  cheery. 

As  the  merry  maakin ; 
Now  rm  dowie,  dull,  and  dxrniy, 

Baith  asleep  and  muiUn'. 
Pity  me !  &c. 

On  the  primrose  bank  nae  nudr 
111  floweiy  chaplete  weave  me. 

Nor  deck  wi'  silken  snood  my  hair, 
For  ane  wha'd  sae  deceive  me. 
Pity  me !  &c. 

A'  my  thochts  are  thochts  o'  sorrow, 
A*  my  dreams  are  sadness ; 

Not  a  hope  to  light  the  morrow 
Wi'  a  gleam  o'  gUdness. 
Pity  me  I  Ac. 

O!  that  I  had  never  met  him— 

Never  loved  sae  fondly, 
0 !  that  I  oonld  now  forget  him 

Whom  I  lived  for  only. 
Pity  me !  && 

A'  my  Joys  are  fled  for  ever, 

A'  my  peace  is  broken ; 
Bear,  O  bear  to  my  fause  lover 

This  onhonoured  token. 
Pity  me!  fto. 

Tell  him  o'  a  tender  blossom. 
Trampled  down  and  faded. 

Tell  him  o*  a  stainless  bosom. 
Now,  alas !  degraded. 
.Pity  me  I  &c 

Tet  amid  this  wreck  and  ruin— 

Not  a  starlet  gleamin'. 
She  he  wmng'd  for  peace  is  suing 

To  her  faithless  leman. 


Pity  me  t  what  I  dree ! 

This  poor  aching  heart  is  breaking, 
Here  I  lie,  moan  and  sigh, 

Lanely  and  forsaken. 


THE  AULD  EMJGRAin*S  FAREWEEL. 
Aia— "  0/ o*  t^c  aire*.  •* 
Land  of  my  fathers  I  night's  dark  gloom 

Now  shrouds  thee  from  my  view ; 
Land  of  my  birth— my  hearth— my  home— 

A  long  and  last  adieu. 
Thy  sparkling  streams— thy  plantin's  green, 

That  ring  with  melodie. 
Thy  flowery  vales— thy  hills  and  dales 

Again  I'll  never  see. 

How  aft  ha'e  I  thy  heathy  hills 

Climb'd  in  life's  early  day. 
Or  pierced  the  dark  depths  of  thy  woods, 

To  pu'  the  nit  or  slae ; 
Or  lain  beneath  the  "milk-white  thorn," 

Hid  frae  the  sun's  bright  beams. 
While  on  my  raptured  ear  was  borne 

The  music  of  thy  streams. 

And  aft,  when  frae  the  schule  set  free, 

I've  joined  a  merry  ban', 
Wha's  hearts  were  loupin'  licht  wi'  glee, 

Fresh  as  the  morning  dawn ; 
And  waunder'd,  Crookston,  by  thy  tower. 

Or  through  thy  leafy  shaw, 
The  live  lang  day,  nor  thocht  o'  ham^ 

Tillnlchtbegtuitofa'. 
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fiut  now  the  lichtaomeneas  o'  youth, 

And  a'  its  Joys  are  gftne, 
My  children  scattei'd  far  an'  wide, 

And  I  am  left  alane ; 
For  she  wha  wm  my  hope  and  stay. 

And  sooth'd  me  when  distress'd. 
Within  the  "  dark  and  narrow  house  " 

Has  lang  heen  laid  at  rest. 

And  puirtith*s  deads  do  me  enshroud, 

Sae,  after  a'  my  toil, 
Tm  gaun  to  lay  my  puir  auld  clay 

Within  a  foreign  soil. 
Fareweel,  fareweel,  auld  Scotland  dear, 

A  lang  fareweel  to  thee. 
Thy  tinkling  rills,  thy  heathy  hills, 

Nm  nudr,  nae  mair  I'll  see. 


HEATON  MILL.* 
AiBf^"AtDa'  to  bonnie  Tweed  side" 

Wi'  boundin'  step  and  gladsome  e*e, 

ni  aff  for  Heaton  Mill, 
To  steep  the  line  and  throw  the  flee 

Amang  the  streams  o'  Till. 
My  end-hook  wears  a  woodcock  wing, 

Its  body  dubVd  wi'  green, 
The  freckled  drake  will  upmost  swing, 

A  spider  bob  between. 

*  Heaton  Mill  Is  litvatad  neat  Twisd  bridge  in  the  tlotnity  of  the 
IMd  where  tlM  fatal  tattle  of  Flodden  WM  looghl 


My  t»per  gad  mt  Ugbt  and  ftur, 

A  dear  gleg  linnin'  wheel, 
Wi*  sperklln*  gut  like  ony  hair, 

The  tackle-book  and  creel ; 
The  lang  ima'  taper  gad  is  swung 

Around  wi*  easy  slight^ 
Aoross  the  stream  the  flies  are  flung, 

Like  goswmer  they  light. 

The  wateT'gowan's  silken  stem 

Floats  wavin'  on  the  tide, 
And  *neath  the  flow^ts  bonnie  gem, 

The  trooties  like  to  hide, 
ni  try  my  hand— a  lucky  hit 

Hay  bide  the  ither  throw,— 
My  hook's  Just  struck  the  rery  bit, 

Ught  as  three  flaiks  o'  snow. 

Frae  'neath  the  weed  a  gowden  gleam 

Flash'd  frae  his  bumish'd  side^ 
And  at  the  hook  a  boil  is  seen 

That  scarcely  stirs  the  tide ; 
The  bendin*  gad  wi'  stricken'd  line, 

Shug-shuggin*  like  a  wand, 
A*  woiUn'  on  a  thread  sae  fine, 

Tet  brings  him  safe  to  land. 

There  ne'er  was  aught  in  nature  seen 

Whose  odour  could  outvie 
The  glitter  o^  its  side  sae  green. 

Bathed  hi  the  rainbow's  dye. 
The  olive  back,  the  gowden  fin. 

The  belly's  silyer  hue, 
A'  s|iread  upon  a  pinkie  skin. 

That  scarcely  blushes  through. 


The  moUled  dxops  th*t  mantle  far 

Out  own  bis  spaofl^ed  scale, 
▲*  gUsfnin'  like  the  gorgeouB  star 

That  gems  the  peaoook's  taU. 
A  ilshiog  day,  by  dam  or  weir, 

Gould  aye  my  feelings  bind. 
And  muckle  In 't  there  is  to  cheer 

A  nature-loving  mind. 

Aneath  yon  auld  saugh  tree  I'll  lean 

Upon  a  moBsy  seat, 
Wi'  Tiptoe  braes  afore  my  een. 

Tin  streamin'  at  my  feet ; 
And  list  the  sandy  lay'rock*s  ca', 

Lood  wheeplin'  out  his  strain, 
Or  sweet  sang  o'  yon  water  craw, 

Doup  doapin'  on  the  stane. 

Gude  e'en— the  day  is  wearin'  ben. 

Fur  wast  the  sun  has  row'd, 
The  trees  adown  steep  Twisel  Olen 

Are  steep'd  in  bumish'd  gowd. 
Hay  peace  and  plenty  mingle  there, 

And  saftly  row  the  Till, 
For  welcome  kind  to  hamely  fare 

Is  aye  at  Heaton  Mill. 


BONO  OF  THE  WANDERIKa  SEA-BREEZE. 
Ob  1  I  am  the  child  of  an  eastern  land, 

I  have  roam'd  o'er  the  waters  wOd, 
And  I  danced  a  while  with  a  bridal  band. 

When  the  spirit  of  gladness  smiled ; 


'Neftth  the  9pn»ding  Banyui'a  ample  shade. 

Where  th^  held  their  reTelry, 
I  stole  a  kiss  from  eadi  beautiful  maid. 

And  wiDg'd  me  out  to  sea. 

I  shook  the  sails  of  a  lonely  bark, 

Becalm'd  on  the  glassy  deep. 
That  lay  at  night  Inid  the  shoreless  dark, 

Like  a  drooping  maid  asleep ; 
And  the  mariner  sprang  from  his  dreamy  rest, 

As  he  heard  the  rippling  seas. 
He  look'd  to  heaven,  his  sins  confess'd. 

Then  bless'd  the  wandering  breeze. 

I  currd  the  wave  o'er  a  hero's  grave. 

Who  sank  "mid  the  battle's  storm, 
And  I  heard  the  shriek  that  his  true-love  gave. 

As  I  fann'd  her  phantom  form ; 
When  she  lightly  wing'd  o'er  the  billow's  crest, 

With  the  speed  of  a  spirit's  flight, 
And  she  sank  in  the  deep,  deep  ooean's  breast, 

like  a  living  beam  of  light 

I  have  gather'd  the  sweets  of  the  sunny  isles. 

Where  the  spirit  of  beauty  dwells, 
'Midst  the  evergreen  bloom  of  fair  nature's  smiles, 

That  are  woven  with  hidden  spells ; 
I  have  tuned  my  soft  voice  with  the  mellow  notes 

Of  a  sea-bom  syren's  lyre. 
And  the  nu^c  song  of  the  mermaid  floats 

Bound  my  harp's  unflnger'd  wire. 

I  caught  the  last  prayer  of  a  drowning  man, 

Ere  the  chord  of  life  was  riven. 
And  I  soared  to  a  place  that  the  eye  cannot  scan. 

Till  I  met  the  herald  of  heaven ; 


And  the  guerdon  I  ■ought  was  the  smile  tiiat  beam'd 

In  the  angers  loyeUt  eye. 
And  the  chorus  of  praise  that  uroond  him  stream'd, 

As  he  bore  his  charge  on  high. 

Where  the  man-hunter  hty,  like  a  serpent  coU'd, 

'Mid  Afric's  palmy  shades— 
I  rustled  tiie  leaves,  and  his  purpose  f oil'd, 

For  I  startled  the  sable  maids ; 
And  I  bore  back  his  curse  to  his  blacken'd  heart, 

And  murmur'd  revenge  in  his  ear, 
When  a  hidden  hand  launch*d  a  poison'd  dart. 

And  his  life-stream  dyed  the  spear. 

I  hastened  the  flight  of  two  lovers  that  fled 

In  a  light  and  tiny  bark. 
For  I  fill*d  thdr  white  sail  when  its  folds  were  spread, 

Like  the  wing  of  the  swan  in  the  dark ; 
And  the  blossoms  of  bUss  were  around  them  shed, 

From  hope's  unfading  bowere, 
Where  tiie  spirit  oi  loye,  with  soundless  tread, 

Displays  its  mystic  powers. 

Oh  1 1  am  the  pilgrim  of  ocean  deep, 

And  I  speed  to  the  golden  west. 
With  whisperings  of  hope  to  the  hearts  that  weep, 

And  joy  to  the  weary  breast ; 
The  tints  of  the  east  are  on  my  wing, 

And  they  smile  as  I  sigh  along— 
My  breath  is  the  kiss  of  the  rosy  spring. 

And  my  voice  is  the  fount  of  song. 


TIS  NAE  TO  HARP. 
Aob— "  My  hM/rt  and  lute.'* 

Ita  DM  to  harp,  to  lyre,  nor  lute, 

I  ettle  noo  to  sing- 
To  thee  aiane,  mj  lo'esome  flute, 

This  simple  strain  I  bring. 
Then  let  me  flee,  on  memory's  wing— 

O'er  twice  ten  winters  flee ;   • 
An'  tiy,  ance  mair,  that  ae  sweet  spring 

That  young  love  breath'd  in  thee. 

Companion  of  my  happy  then ! 

Wi'  smilin'  friends  aromid— 
In  ilka  "  bat  "—in  ilka  «<  ben  " 

A  couthie  welcome  found ; 
Ere  yet  thy  master  proved  the  wound 

That  ne'er  gaed  skaithless  bye ; 
That  gi'es  to  flutes  their  sitftest  sound, 

To  hearts— their  saddest  sigh. 

Sinoe  then,  my  bairns  ha'e  danced  to  thee. 

To  thee  my  Jean  has  sung ; 
An'  mony  a  nicht,  wi'  guileless  glee, 

Our  hearty  hallan  rung. 
But  noo  wi'  hardships  worn  and  wrung, 

ru  roam  the  world  about ; 
For  her,  and  for  our  friendless  young. 

Gome  forth,  my  faithfu'  flute ! 

Thy  artless  notes  may  win  the  ear 

That  wadna  hear  me  speak. 
An*,  for  thy  sske,  that  pity  spare 

My  full  heart  oouldna  seek. 


An'  whoi  the  winter's  omnreuch  bleak 

Drives  houseless  bodies  in- 
Ill  aiblins  get  the  ingle  cheek, 
A'  for  thy  lightsome  din. 


O !  HOPE'S  LIKE  A  MINSTREL. 

hs»f—**  Dumbarton'i  bonny  deU" 

O !  HoPB*s  like  a  little  minstrel  bird, 

That  sings  by  the  path  o'  a  child. 
Aye  flittin'  trae  bloomy  bough  to  boogh 

Wi'  an  air  sae  merry  an*  wild ; 
An'  maist  withUi  grasp  o'  his  gowden  wings 
He  lets  the  bairnie  creep. 
Syne,  ail  bangs  he 
To  a  high  high  tree, 
An'  the  wee  thing's  left  to  weep. 

O  Hope's  like  a  maiden  o'  fair  fifteen, 

Wl'  an  e'e  as  dasdingly  bright 
As  the  dew  that  blinks  i'  the  violet's  cup, 
When  the  sun  has  reached  his  height ; 
An'  she  bows  her  bright  head  to  your  sweet  waled  wonis. 
Till  love  turns  burning  pain, 

Syne,  wi'  sudden  scorn, 
She  leaves  ye  forlorn, 
To  smile  on  anither  swain. 

0  Hope's  Uke  a  sun-burst  on  distant  hills, 
When  stem  and  doud/s  the  day, 


An'  the  wanderer  thinks  it  a  heaven-bleet  spot. 

An'  his  spirit  grows  licht  by  the  way ; 
The  bloomy  moors  seem  lakes  o'  gowd, 
An*  the  roclu  glance  like  castles  braw— 
But  he  wins  na  near 
The  spot  sae  dear- 
It  glides  aye  awa'  an'  awa*. 

An'  whiles  Hope  comes  like  a  prophet  aiild, 

Wi'  a  beard  richt  lang  an'  gray, 
An'  he  brags  o'  Tisions  glitterin'  an'  gran'. 

An'  speaks  o*  a  blither  day. 
Ne'er  heed  him ;— he's  but  a  hair-brained  bard, 
A-biggin'  towers  i'  the  air— 
A  lyin'  seer, 
Wha  will  scoff  an'  jeer, 
Though  your  heart's  baith  cauld  an*  sair. 

JOSBPH  Gkant. 

HE  THAT  THOLES  0WREC0ME8. 
AiB,—'*Auld  Langityne." 

A  CANTiB  sang,  my  auld  guidman, 

m  lilt  wi'  lichtsome  glee. 
We  winna,  shanna  yaumerin'  yirm. 

Though  fortune's  freaks  we  dree. 
Sae,  stamp  your  foot— mak*  sorrow  flee. 

And  biythely  crack  your  thum's ! 
We've  fouchten  sair,  baith  late  an'  ear'-^ 

But  he  that  tholes  owreoomes. 

We've  been  thegither,  man  an'  wife. 

For  forty  years  an'  mair. 
An'  leal  we've  warslet  throogh  the  warld. 

An'  gi'en  our  baimies  lair. 
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An'  aye  ye've  mnokle  tiiooht  o'  me, 

Tho'  mony  hioks  an'  hums, 
Ye've  war'd  owre  puirUth'g  antrin  dauds— 

But  he  thtA  tholes  owrecomes. 

Sax  buirdly  chlel%  baith  stark  an'  stieve, 

An'  bonny  dochters  three. 
As  e'er  drew  huik  owre  harvest  rig, 

Or  blest  a  mithw'g  e'e. 
We've  rear'd  an'  lair'd ;  an'  weel  may  we 

Think  muckle  o'  our  sons, 
For  aft  their  kindness  to  us  proves 

That  he  who  tholes  owreoomes. 

Our  dochters,  women-muckle  grown, 
Wi'  a'  their  whinin'  airts. 

Can  thow  the  icy  tags  that  hing 
About  our  wallowt  hearts. 

They  bind  wi'  flowers  our  wrinkled  brows- 
Eke  out  life's  brittle  thrumi^ 

An'  tell  us,  by  their  smiles  o*  love, 
That  he  that  tholes  owreoomes. 

Sae  round  about,  and  round  about, 

We'll  jump  an'  dance  an'  sing ; 
Ifoo,  up  an'  tUlt,  my  auld  guidman, 

Well  gar  the  keban  ring. 
Sae,  stamp  your  foot— mak'  sorrow  flee. 

And  gaily  snap  yoar  thum's,  ' 

A  guid  life  mak's  a  happy  deatii,  | 

An'  he  that  tholes  owreoomes. 


oZ^'^i^ 


LAST  WEEK  AS  I  SAT. 
•"  Ltut  May  a  hraw  loooer. " 

Last  week,  as  I  wt  wi'  my  wheel  by  the  fire, 

I  heard  oar  wee  winnock  play  dirl. 
And  aald  to  my  mother  twas  time  for  the  byre. 

For  weel  I  kent  Johnie's  loye-tirl,  love-tirl. 
For  weel  I  kent  Johnie's  love-tirl. 

I  lifted  the  leglin  and  hied  out  in  haete, 

Bein'  laith  that  my  lover  shonld  wearie, 
And,  iwith !  ere  I  kent  he'd  hia  armi  round  my  waist. 

And  klM'd  me,  and  ca'd  me  his  dearie,  his  dearie. 
And  kias'd  me,  and  ca'd  me  his  dearie. 

But  ere  we  had  weel  gotten  time  for  a  smack. 

My  mother  cam'  out  in  a  hurry. 
And  wi'  the  grape^hank  o'er  his  head  cam'  a  thwack— 

Loeh  guide's!  but  she  was  in  a  flurry,  a  flurry, 
Loeh  guide 's !  but  she  was  in  a  fluny. 

She  ca'd  me  a  limmer,  she  ca'd  me  a  slut, 

And  vowed  she  would  core  me  o'  dockin' ; 
Said  how  that  I  neither  had  havens  nor  wit, 

In  my  life  I  ne'er  gat  sic  a  yokin',  a  j'okin', 
In  my  life  I  ne'er  gat  sic  a  yokin*. 

Neist  she  flew  at  my  lover,  wi'  tongue  like  a  sword, 

Himsel'  and  his  kindred  misca'in' ; 
While  he,  silly  doofart,  said  never  a  word, 

But  aye  his  dower'd  cantle  keept  dawin',  keept  dawin', 
But  aye  his  dower'd  cantle  keept  dawin'. 

She  said,  if  again  to  our  town-end  he  cam'. 

Or  look'd  but  the  gate  o'  her  daughter, 
Wi'  an  auld  hasle  rung  or  a  whed-barrow  tram. 
His  mudde  thick  skull  she  would  flaughter,  would 
flaughter ! 
His  muckle  thick  skull  she  would  flaughter ! 


Ihiinfoander'd  at  length,  he  enooYed  ont  o'  the  bjrei 

Ai  rre  aft  seen  a  weel  thnahen  oolUe. 
And  trudged  hJi  wa'i  hamewaid  through  dub  and  through 
mire, 
I've  nae  doubt,  lamentin*  hie  folly,  his  folly, 
I've  nae  doubt,  lamentin'  his  folly. 

And  ever  sin'  ^^e,  when  we  meet,  he  looks  blate, 

As  if  we  had  ne'er  been  acquainted — 
He  ettles,  it 's  plain,  to  leave  me  to  my  Ibtte, 

But,  believe  me !  Ill  no  gang  demented,  demented, 
Believe  me,  111  no  gang  demented. 

For  the  lover  that 's  scared  by  an  auld  woman's  tongue. 
Though  e'en  like  a  dart  it  rin  through  him. 

Or  yet  by  the  weight  o'  her  wrath  in  a  rung, 
lU  deserves  that  a  lassie  should  lo'e  Urn,  should  k>'e  him, 
111  deserves  that  a  lassie  should  lo'e  him. 


/ry^ry/*^^ 


MADUrS  SGHULE. 
AiB—"  Tht  Campbell't  are  eomin*.** 

Whot  weary  wi'  toU,  or  when  oankor'd  wi'  care, 
Bemembranoe  takes  wing  like  a  bird  of  the  air, 
And  free  as  a  thought  that  ye  eanna  confine. 
It  flees  to  the  pleasures  o*  bonnie  langsyne. 
In  fan^  I  bound  o'er  the  green  sunny  braes. 
And  dxlnk  up  the  bliss  o'  the  lang  sununer  days, 
Or  rit  sae  demure  on  a  wee  creepy  stool, 
And  con  ower  my  lesson  in  auld  Madie's  scbule. 
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Up  four  timmer  itain,  in  a  garret  fa'  clean, 
In  awful  authority  Madie  vnm  seen ; 
Her  eloee-lugsrit  muteh  towered  aloft  in  its  pride, 
Her  lang  winsey  apron  flowed  down  by  her  side. 
The  taws  on  her  lap  like  some  dreaded  snake  lay. 
Aye  watchin'  an*  ready  to  spring  on  its  i»ey ; 
The  wheel  at  her  foot,  an'  the  cat  on  her  knee, — 
Kae  queen  on  her  throne  mair  majestic  than  she ! 

To  the  whir  o'  the  wheel  while  auld  baudrons  wad  sing, 
On  stools,  wee  an'  muckle,  a'  ranged  in  a  ring 
nk  idle  bit  urchin,  wha  glower'd  afl  his  book. 
Was  caught  in  a  twinklin'  by  Madie's  dread  look. 
She  ne'er  spak'  a  word,  but  the  taws  she  wad  fling  I 
The  sad  leather  whang  up  the  culprit  maun  bring. 
While  his  sair  bluther'd  fkce^  as  the  palmies  wad  fa*, 
Prodaim'd  through  the  schule  an  example  to  a'. 

But  though  Madie  could  punish,  she  weel  could  reward, 

The  gnde  and  the  eydant  aye  won  her  r^^ard— 

A  Saturday  penny  she  freely  wad  gl'e. 

And  the  second  best  scholar  got  aye  a  bawbee. 

It  sweeten'd  the  joys  o'  that  dear  afternoon. 

When  free  as  the  breeze  in  the  blossoms  o'  June, 

And  blythe  as  the  lav'rock  that  sang  ower  the  lea, 

Were  the  happy  wee  laddies  frae  bondage  set  free. 

And  then  when  she  washed  we  were  sure  o*  the  play, 
And  Wednesday  aye  brought  the  grand  washin'  day, 
When  Madie  relaxed  frae  her  sternness  a  wee. 
And  announced  the  event  wi'  a  smile  In  her  e'e. 
The  tidings  were  haU'd  wi'  a  thrill  o'  delight— 
E'en  drowsy  auld  baudrons  rejoiced  at  the  sight. 
While  Madie,  dread  Madie !  wad  laugh  in  her  chair. 
As  in  order  we  tript  doi^  the  lang  timmer  stair. 
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But  the  schiile  now  is  skailt,  and  will  ne'er  again  meet— 
Nae  mair  on  the  timmer  stair  sound  our  wee  feet ; 
The  taws  an'  the  penny  are  vanish'd  for  ay^ 
And  gane  is  the  charm  o'  the  dear  waahin'  day. 
Her  subjects  are  scatter'd— some  lang  dead  and  gane— 
Bat  dear  to  remembrance,  wi'  them  wha  remain. 
Are  the  days  when  they  sat  on  a  wee  creepy  stool, 
An'  o<nm'd  ower  their  lesson  in  auld  Madie's  schul& 


COME,  BILUES,  LET'S  STEER  FOR  OUB 
HAMMOCKS. 

AiR—"Ratain*roarvn'  WUKe," 

Comb,  billies,  let's  steer  for  our  hammocks, 

Consider  the  nicht's  growhag  late, 
Fj  rax  us  our  plaids  and  our  crammocks, 

It's  time^we  were  takin'  the  gate ; 
Our  dawties  at  hame  will  be  weary, 

Wi'  waithig  upon  us  sae  lang. 
Then  why  keep  them  lanely  and  eerie 

While  we  are  enjoying  our  sang? 

It's  guid  to  be  social  and  canty. 

It's  cheering  to  oomp  aff  our  horn- 
But  makin'  owre  free  wi'  our  aun^  * 
Is  sure  to  bring  trouble  the  mom ; 

*  **  Arnitj,"— the  bottU— »  debftuoh.    It  ii  a  «anuium  aafing^  when 
ft  pemm  U  leen  In  Uqww— "He's  been  eeeing  hie  Mmty." 
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For  aunty  *b  a  dangerous  kimmer. 

And  no  to  be  dallied  wi'  aye, 
Shell  turn  to  bleak  winter  our  simmer, 

And  sprinkle  our  haffets  wi'  grey. 

Gome  now,  we  ha'e  a'  gotten  ready, 

Na,  laird,  no  anither  drap  mair, 
Weel,  Johnny,  ye're  foremost— be  steady, 

And  mind  there's  a  turn  in  the  stair- 
Shoot  out  your  best  fit  now  before  ye. 

And  cannily  catch  ilka  step, 
Ae  stagger,  my  blade,  and  we're  owre  ye, 

Syne  wha  your  fat  carcase  will  kepT 

Now,  since  we're  a'  landed  on  Terra, 

Let  ilk  tak'  his  several  road. 
Enough  we  may  manage  to  carry, 

Owre  meikle  's  a  troublesome  load. 
Quid  e'en— ilka  man  to  his  dearie. 

As  fast  as  he's  able  to  gang^ 
To  meet  a  wife  smiling  and  cheery, 

Is  ten  times  mair  sweet  than  a  sang. 


THE  LiiniES'  woomo. 

Ab  day  twa  wee  gray  Unties  sat  on  a  twig, 
An*  the  oock  bird  sang  tiiis  canty  strain, 
"  ni  mak'  thee  my  hen,  in  a  nest  o'  our  ain**— 
Then  he  lilted  the  o'eroome  wi*  might  an'  main- 

"  I  will,"  quoth  the  meny  wee  grig. 
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Awa'  then  they  flew  by  bnah  and  by  brier, 
TiU  th^  cam'  to  a  bonnie  ehady  bow'r, 
An'  they  sat  there  fu'  codelie  mair  than  an  hour. 
Till  the  drizdin'  drap  cam'  down  in  a  ihow'r, 

When  the  canty  oock,  connin'  an'  queer. 

He  lifted  hia  wing  an'  he  hapfdt  the  hen. 
An*  he  chirpit  sae  cagielie,  what  do  ye  think, 
That  he  fairly  bamboozl*t  the  hen  in  a  blink, 
In  the  conjugal  mhre  she  waa  willing  to  sink, 

Nor  car*d  she  for  clerkly  amen. 

Fn'  blythely  they  wrought  baith  stark  an'  stour. 
An'  f  u'  neat  was  the  biggin'— but  here  ends  the  Joke. 
O'  thehr  flytin',  an'  billin',  an'  oooin',  the  book 
Telleth  not ;  but  I'se  wanant  thae  wee  f eather'd  folk 

'JCang  their  sweets  found  a  sprinklin'  o*  sour. 


THE  LAST  LOOK  O'  HAMB. 
Jfiwie  6y  John  PurdU,  Esq. 

Barb  was  our  bum  brae, 

December's  blast  had  blawn, 
The  last  flower  was  dead, 

An'  the  brown  leaf  had  fii'n  t 
It  was  dark  in  the  deep  glen. 

Hoary  was  our  hill. 
An'  the  win'  frae  the  cauld  north 

Cam'  heavy  an'  chill, 


Where  I  nid,  **  Fue-ye-weel,'' 

To  my  kith  ui'  my  Idn ; 
My  buque,  it  lay  a-heed, 

An'  my  cot-house  ahin : 
I  had  Bocht  left  to  tine, 

I'd  a  wide  warl'  to  try. 
But  my  heart,  it  wadna  lift, 

An'  my  e'e,  it  wadna  dry. 

I  look'd  lang  at  the  ha' 

Thro'  the  mist  o'  my  tears, 
Where  the  kind  lassie  lived 

I  had  ran  wi'  for  years : 
E'en  the  glens  where  we  sat, 

YfV  their  hroom-oover'd  knowes. 
Took  a  hank  on  this  heart 

That  I  ne'er  can  unlouse. 

I  ha*e  wander'd  sin'  syne 

By  gay  temples  and  towers. 
Where  the  ungalher'd  spice 

Scents  the  hreese  in  their  bowers  :— 
O I  sic  scenes  I  could  leave. 

Without  pain  or  regret, 
But  the  last  look  o'  hame 

I  never  can  forget. 
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ILKA  BLADE  0'  GRASS  KEPS  ITS  AIN  DRAP 

O*  DEW. 

OONFDB  ye  aye  in  Providenoe,  for  Providence  is  kind. 
And  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes  wi'  a  calm  and  tranquil  mind. 
Tho'  press'd  and  hemm'd  on  ey'iy  side,  ha'e  faith  and  yell 

win  through. 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

Oin  reft  frae  friends,  or  crost  in  love,  as  whiles  nae  doubt 

yeVe  been, 
Orief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  heart,  or  tears  flow  frae  your 

een; 
Believe  it  for  the  best,  an'  trow  there's  gude  in  store  for  you, 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

In  lang  lang  days  o'  Simmer,  when  the  dear  an'  dudless  sky 
Refuses  ae  wee  drap  o'  rain  to  Nature  pardi'd  an'  dry. 
The  genial  night  wi'  balmy  breath,  gars  verdure  spring 

anew. 
An*  Uka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

So  lest  'mid  Fortune's  sunshine  we  should  feel  owre  proud 

an' hie. 
An'  in  our  pride  forget  to  wipe  the  tear  frae  poortith's  ee ; 
Some  wee  dark  duds  o'  sorrow  come,  we  ken  na  whence 

or  how. 
But  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o*  dew. 


MOBTAL  HAPPINESS. 

f  o  ring  of  human  hsppineM,  when  all  li  peace  and  pipings 
Or  langh  at  lore  and  haadkerchieft,  ^en  eyelids  need  no 

wiping, 
la  but  to  mock  the  omel  pangs  that  now  my  heart  la  tenr- 

inSt 
And  moder  up  the  hearty  groana  that's  rowllng  fat  a 

hearing: 
Ooh  I  if  I  had  my  paioe  of  mind,  that  cruel  piece  of  plunder, 
rd  let  the  Jades  die  wrinkled  maids,  and  then  they'd  see 

their  blunder. 

'Ion,  BOW,  maf  mn  Ibtj  not  dflMnrin  to  Htf  •&*  dit^  wid  aorar  • 
nonllitoiiMlcotobittthirowBV  Oefat  If  Ihad  nqrownw^joal^  I'd 
MO  than  ratsa*  dto  liM  pntiM  te  a  Ihwt,  wld  ii«v«r  ft  inoiMl  of  motliar 
oartfaotwtlMgiitopartaat  llw  UflHin.  Ky  hoart  k  botrfB  agla  tlw 
ddM«f  aagrbo4y«OB'ioftHnlQMtlio  ttvintlniiidaft  nnthlnUDOvwy 
JoinlB  fta'  OQfMr  •»*  torniD  in  aogr  body  will  bo  In  pieeei,  Ijtai  looUn 
«t  aSoh  otbor,  and  nyln,  •*  Wfll  jo  thako  boado  and  be  fHonds  a^Y" 
TbagrVo  all  loaifai  and  oroalrin  and  ciyin  and  ringin,  eror  Uko  tho 
wta*  doaa  ttoooih  tta  rapaa  and  ilggfai  and  oaama  of  tiio  onid  Mollf 
of  BaOynabfaich,  wban  ih«^  ataadhi  op  tet  agin  than 
wia^  thalfi  wantfai  to  bate  tha  caipoatar.* 


The  lovely  craturs  every  (me  are  jewels  of  perlSsctlon, 

And  mighty  need  they  have  indeed  of  oomtert  and  pur- 
teetton; 

But  I,  who'd  be  their  guardian  through  each  ftifture  fene- 
ration. 

Am  trated  like  the  blackguard  scamps  that  roam  about  tlit 
nation. 
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Oht  paioe,  throoghoat  the  wholaioine  daj,  and  I  hav«  lang 

b«enftmig«n, 
And  «U  ttM  ni|^t  in  woeftal  plight  I  dreftm  of  fearftd 

dangm. 

Where'er  I  torn  my  aching  eyes  for  pidce  or  conwlation, 
Aome  oheek,  or  eye»  or  lip,  or  brow,  works  fUrder  tribula- 
tion— 
Oeh  nrarther  I  but  it  leems  my  fiite,  that  wme  one  will 

tonnint  me. 
Whene'er  I  turn  me  round  from  one,  another  ii  fbmint  mei 
The  saucy  flirts,  if  but  a  word  Fd  speak  of  adoration,  ■ 
With  'Bur  f  as  sharp's  a  sword  they'd  out  the  thread  of 
eonTersatlon. 


How,  Tteais,  win  3P«la<v«  off  talking  T  yow  toagM  wfll  bo  wocn  m 
thin MadiiniiiffrowUn'Mi'RMutfn'sglB  TOOT toolli.  Atooetflan'te 
•*cr,tio  vp  tiMftNurootiMnof  jouriiioiifliwIdfboteflofTOiirtoiiffa^ 
TaBiiifl,«iidlu»ld  jonrbnafhtoood  yoar1»oaiwidwlMnfhqraz«too 
hottefhaqMMnr  *Odil  Bnropoandfho  BloekSea  tothobovgolal 
— wni  70  make  nqr  heart  go  all  to  piaoas  batein'  agfai  llio  hona^  going 
•ftai  it  Oat  OBo  knock  oannot  get  onAa  ttia  wajr  or  tho  otbwf— onkl 
Fathar  Tfana  ooiddVit,  te  tho  lite  on  him,  wish  It  Ikatai  at  fho  anla 
of  twanty  hamam  kaodn  In  a  nfanila— at  laaal  two  dagrs  la  tbm 
hoob  nn«Unkln*ltwIlIlapooalan*ipakatoyoateilaaie  Oahl 
jonTl  not  lepatatUmonNlwanb  agin.  Look  aowlaa'haTofh^  net 
bnfcanthaddnof  fhanalipo,  Ilka  looalaTtdbfmydarilntt  Oeh,nowt 
let  thamjiiatoloae  •weeUy  and  aofOj  and  quietly,  like  them  lareo  I  am 
qpaUngoft  whan  fUr  going  to  tfair  bed  te  the  aigh^  and  ^aka  a  kind 
woid  wU  the  eoHMr  of  yoor  oyer 


Mo  wonder  that  the  married  wItm  are  happy  and  contented. 
Sure  of  her  tows  no  decent  spouse  has  erer  yet  repented! 
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Wbata'cr  they  wtnt  thilr  hvslMuidi  grant.  Chat**  fitting  ftr 

their  ftatioiit 
While  nought  thej  do,  'tween  me  end  yon,  trac  raising 

botheration. 
Then  let  the  female  tez  now  learn  to  know  what  moat 

they're  needing,  ^ 

Nor  wrew  their  pretty  months  to  No  1— 'When  Test  woold 

show  their  breeding. 


THB  TROUTIN*  DAT. 

riA  meant  the  ered  npon  my  back,  and  aff  wi'  merry  glee» 

And  hae  a  gallant  trontin'  day  wi*  minnie  or  wl*  flee  t 

I  ken  Uk  stream  and  wimplin'  |^1— ilk  plaintain,  braok 

and  mead. 
By  Beaumont  fidr,  the  sleepy  Till,  or  the  m%)estio  Tweed. 

Tomr  swirel  moant»  the  minnie  spin,  the  water's  porter 

brown. 
And  try  the  cast  aboon  the  Caald,  below  sweet  Coldstream 

town. 
The  wind  Is  saft,  the  sky  is  grey,  the  oolonr  o*  the  tide 
Proclaims  the  spate  frae  SUttriok  brae,  or  Tarrow's  mom* 

tain  side. 
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The  lareroekl  ehlrlln*  in  the  eky,  te,  flip  ftboon  our  ken  $ 
The  bleekbird*!  notet  are  ringin*  high,  flrae  oat  the  qaftri7 

glen; 
The  brairdin'  bear  lae  tweet  to  smell,  a'  wat  wi*  dewy  ipray, 
Mak*  liigh  our  boundhig  spirits  swell,  on  do  a  trontin'  day. 

The  saft  winds  pirlin*  through  the  trees,  the  gowans  at  iny 

fit. 
The  big  trouts  boilin'  at  the  flees,  as  owre  the  stream  they 

flit; 
The  salmon  ware  upon  the  ford,  just  new  run  firae  the  sea; 
The  swallows  swarming  owre  the  tide,— a*  please  the 

flsher*s  ee. 

Fling  owre  to  whaur  the  eddies  boil,  aboon  their  rocky  bed : 
1  hae  him  fast,  the  greedy  gowl,— he  struck  it  like  a  ged ; 
The  tackle's  stout— the  hand  is  tutr-tat  landing,  fiunoui 

ground; 
I've  work'd  him  down— he's  out  at  last— his  weight  aboon 

a  pound. 

Anither  and  anither  still— theyire  rising  by  the  score ; 
Like  draps  that  tail  a  summer  shower,  far  spreads  Ilk  wimp- 
ling  bore. 
But  night  is  dosing  in  at  last— my  pouches  heavy  feel— 
I  scarce  can  get  the  lid  made  fitst,  wi*  sic  a  stockit  creel. 


ni  hame,  on  8ahdy  Foster  ca*— o*  fishers  he's  the 
And  wi'  the  lave  we*B  hae  a  blaw,  around  his  kitchen  flie ; 
The  warm  cheerer,  circling  bright— the  weary  turning  gay, 
A'  listening  to  the  hard-won  fight  Uiat  crowns  a  troutin'  day. 

The  fish  upon  the  table  spread  in  ashets  bright  and  dean. 
The  larger  ipread  aboon  the  flry  to  glamour  anxious  eeni 


The  oaatto  iMglio'  htmilMi  gU«,  the  rojal  lnU  o*  Am 
Wi'  mM  Tam  Smith*  Ujtha  Unelo  Jobn,  or  cannto  Wiilte 
Dim. 

O  ColdttvMun  ftir  I  tban't  aM»  «t  least,  that  beam  a  love 

finr  thee-~ 
A  fwvent,  deep*  and  itining  lovei  that  time  will  iie*er  let 

dee! 
Fd  iooaer  iwing  at  Coldatream  Croia,  or  to  a  italce  be 

boon', 
Than  die  an  bonett  llidr  itrae  death  in  on  j  ither  toon  T 


WATTT,  THE  POAGHBB. 

Wi*  a  lang  ratty  gun  that  looks  nae  worth  a  groat. 

A  horn  fli*  o*  poutber*  a  pouch  fh*  o*  ihot, 

An*  a  black  cuttj  pipe  in  hii  cheek  reeking  hot* 

Tou*ll  meet  auld  cnnnin*  Watty,  the  poacher. 

B*er  the  grey  o*  the  moon  he  lea*a  his  theek*d  houtt. 
Creeps  up  the  lee  side  o*  the  hedge  like  a  moose ; 
Though  cnnnin*  an*  pawky*s  the  wiles  o*  puir  puss, 
She*s  nae  match  fw  slee  Watty,  the  poacher. 

nk  slap  that  be  thinks  maukin  shoudna  gae  thron*. 
He  puA  his  tobacco  reek  a*  roun*  the  mou 
Whan  they  push  lisr  the  ane  whaur  his  gim*s,  I  trow* 
Bangs  them  dead  fbr  auld  Watty,  the  poacher. 
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When  the  nMll,  tuKwj  Mast,  or  the  wild  drlTiii*  ileet 
Oan  the  peitrioki  a*  oroodle  thegither  for  heat, 
A  shot  frae  hit  gnn  make  them  torn  np  their  fBtt, 
The  hale  oovey  tat  Watty,  tlie  peaoher. 

Or  whan  winter*!  white  ooat  Uea  fli*  deep  cm  the  gran 
▲nd  imoor'd  nuuikin*i  breath  make  a  bole  like  a  lam. 
Tho*  nng  *neath  the  maw,  yet  without  dog  or  gan, 
He*s  the  tpoU  o*  dee  WaUy,  the  poaeher. 

The  tqnaire  and  hie  keeper,  a  ne'er-do-weel  ohid 
Tiy  a*  kin*  o*  tnpa  to  lay  Wat  by  the  heel  i 
The  fiurmers  they  bribe,  but  they  a*  like  owre  weal 
Their  IHen*,  eonnin*  Watty,  the  poaehar. 

Wat  wisbee  the  gentry  a*  rom>*  at  the  dell; 
He  thinks  a*  the  birda  an*  beaeU  o*  the  flel* 
Belang  by  fidr  nature  to  ilk  honeet  ohiel 

That  oan  kill  them  like  Watty,  the  poacher. 

The  cadgers  aye  oa*  as  they  pass  to  the  towni 
He  fills  their  box  Ai*  Ibr  a  white  dller  orowo. 
Or  barters  fbr  beef^  wi*  a  drap  to  wash  down 
A*  their  bargains  wi*  Wat^,  the  poacher. 

Wat*s  aye  gnid  to  the  pair— aft  a  fiirl  o*  cake, 
Wi*  the  leg  o*  a  pheasant  or  cutty  they  get  t 
An*  aftimes  this  benison*s  left  at  his  gate— 
O*  lang  life  to  baold  Watty,  the  poacher. 


THE  DRTOATE  BRIO. 

Liir  Mondaj  night,  at  mx  o*olook. 

To  Mimo  QlVb*t  I  went,  num. 
To  muir,  an*  crack,  an*  toom  the  cap» 

tt  was  my  hale  intent,  man: 
80  down  I  sat  an*  pried  the  Till, 
Syne  luggit  ont  my  aneediln*  mill. 
An*  took  a  pinch  wi'  right  good  will, 
O*  beggar*8  brown,  (the  best  in  town,) 
Then  sent  it  roan*  about  the  room. 
To  gie  ilk  ane  a  soent,  man. 

The  sneeshln*  mill,  the  cap  gaed  ronnd. 

The  Joke,  the  crack  an*  a*,  man, 
*Bont  markets,  trade,  and  daily  news, 

To  wear  the  time  awa*  man; 
To  never  saw  a  blither  set, 
€f  queer  anld-fkshion*d  bodies  met, 
For  flent  a  grain  o*  pride  nor  pet. 
Nor  eating  care  got  fboting  there, 
But  filendflhip  rare,  aye  found  sineera, 
▲n*  hearts  without  a  flaw,  man. 

To  oringing  courtiers,  kings  may  blaw, 

How  rich  thoy  are  an*  great,  man, 
But  kings  could  matdi  na  us  at  a*, 

Wi*  a*  their  regal  states  man ; 
For  llirran*s  swats,  sae  brisk  and  fUl, 
An*  Tumer*s  snuff,  sae  sharp  an*  snell. 
Made  ilk  ane  quite  foiget  himsel*, 
BCade  yonug  the  auld,  inflamed  the  oanl^ 
And  fired  the  saul  wi*  prqjeots  bauld. 
That  daur*d  the  power  o*  fiite,  man. 
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But  what  an  »*  de  mighty  Mhemefli 
When  anoe  the  spell  i«  broke*  man  f 

Aseto  maiit-intpired  whimSf 
That  end  in  perfect  smoke,  man. 

An'  what  like  some  disaster  keen. 

Can  chase  the  g^amomr  firae  onr  een« 

An'  bring  as  to  oursel's  again  ? 

As  was  the  flite  o'  mj  aold  pate» 

When  that  night  late,  I  took  the  gate. 
As  enmse  as  ony  cock,  man. 

For,  sad  mislnok  I  without  my  hat, 

I  doiting  cam*  awa',  man, 
An*  when  I  down  the  Drygate  cam'. 

The  win*  began  to  blaw,  man. 
When  I  cam*  to  the  Drygate  Brig, 
The  win*  blew  aff  my  guid  brown  wig« 
That  whhrled  like  ony  whirligig, 
As  np  it  flew,  ont  o*  my  Tiew, 
While  I  stood  gloWrhas.  waefh*  bine. 

Wi*  wide  extended  jaw,  mau. 

Whec  I  bnan  to  grape  fort  syne, 

Thrang  pontiin*  wi*  my  staff,  man, 
I  ooapet  owre  a  mdUe  stane. 

An'  dudled  my  pickle  snuff,  man  ; 
My  staff  oat  o*  my  hand  did  Jump, 
An*  hit  my  snout  a  dreadfh*  thamp, 
Whilk  raised  a  most  confounded  lomp^ 
But  whar  it  flew,  I  n«Ter  knew, 
Tet  sair  I  rue  this  mark  sae  blue. 
It  loQks  sae  fleesome  waff,  man. 

0  had  you  seen  my  waefa*  plight, 
Toar  mirth  had  been  but  sma*,  man^ 
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▲n*  yet.  ■  queerwr  vitio  ligbl* 
I  trow  ye  nerer  aaw,  mtn. 
IVe  liTed  thtr  fifty  yean  aa*  mtir, 
But  idemnly  I  here  deelare, 
I  ne'er  before  met  loss  see  pair ; 
My  wig  flew  aff,  T  tint  my  iteiT, 
I  skail'd  my  snnfl;  I  peel*d  my  loof; 
An*  brak  my  snout  an*  a*,  man. 

Now  wad  yon  profit  by  my  loai  f 

Tlien  tak*  advice  firae  me,  man, 
An*  ne*er  let  common  sense  tak*  wmf. 

On  fiunes  o*  barley  bree,  man ; 
For  drink  can  heese  a  man  sae  high 
As  mak*  his  head  *maist  tonch  the  sky, 
But  down  he  tumbles  by-an*-by, 
Wi*  sic  a  thud,  *mang  stanes  an*  mud. 
That  aft  it*s  guld,  if  dirt  and  bluid. 
Be  a*  he  has  to  dree,  man. 


WHEN  I  BBNBATH  THE  COLD  BED  EARTR  AM 

SLEEPING. 

WHftH  I  beneath  the  cold  red  earth  am  sleeping, 

Lifo*s  forer  o'er. 
Will  there  for  me  be  any  bright  eye  weeping 

That  rm  no  more  P 
Will  there  be  any  heart  still  memory  keeping 

Of  heretofore  ^ 
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When  the  grest  winds  through  leaflea  fbrests  rushing 

Like  fall  hearts  break, 
When  the  swollen  streams,  o*er  cng  and  gullj  gushing 

Bad  mnsic  make  t 
Will  there  be  one  whose  heart  despair  Is  crushing 

Monm  for  my  sake  ? 

When  the  bright  son  upon  that  spot  is  shii^g 

With  purest  raj. 
And  the  small  flowers  their  buds  and  blosMms  twining 

Burst  through  that  clay  i 
Will  there  be  one  still  on  that  spot  repining 

Lost  hopes  all  day? 

When  the  Might  shadows,  with  the  ample  sweeping 

Of  her  dark  pall 
The  world  and  all  its  manili;dd  creation  sleeping, 

The  great  and  small- 
Will  there  be  one,  even  at  that  dread  hour,  weeping 

For  me— for  all  ? 

When  no  star  twinkles  with  its  eye  of  glofy. 

On  that  low  mound  i 
And  wintry  storms  hare  with  ttaebr  mini  hoary 

Its  loneness  crowned ; 
Will  there  be  then  one  Tersed  tai  misery's  story 

Pacing  it  round? 

It  may  be  so,— but  this  Is  selfish  sorrow 

To  ask  such  meed«— 
A  weakness  and  a  wickedness  to  t>orrow 

From  hearts  that  bleed, 
The  waiUngs  of  to-day,  Ibr  what  to-morrow 

Shall  never  need. 
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While  aye  he  •parr'd  wi'  his  tiny  feet, 
And  blink'd  wl'  hii  een  o'  blae. 

His  face*  which  nane  had  seen  before, 

ThriU'd  strangely  through  ilk  min\ 
Wi*  gowden  dreams  frae  mem*i7*s  store 

Of  loTed  anes  lost  langsyne. 
A  fidther's  brow,  a  mitber's  eeiv 

A  brither*s  dimpled  chin. 
Were  mingled  a'  on  that  sweet  face^ 

Fresh  sent  frae  a  Band  abune. 

Oh,  soon  ilk  heart  grew  grit  wi*  iove. 

And  dn^  o*  joy  were  seen 
To  trinkle  fast  ower  chaiuierd  cheeks, 

Where  streams  o*  wae  had  been. 
A  welcome  blythe  we  gied  the  chiel 

To  share  oar  lowly  ha* ; 
And  we  row*d  him  warm  in  fleecy  duds, 

Wi*  linen  like  Januar  snaw. 

Our  gudeman  has  a  way  o*  his  ain. 

His  word  maun  aye  be  law— 
l^rae  Candlemas  to  blythe  Tule  e*en 

He  rules  baith  grit  an*  sma ; 
But  the  howdie  reign*d  last  nicht,  I  trow^ 

And  swagger*d  baith  but  and  ben- 
Even  the  big  arm-chair  was  pu8h*d  i^ee 

Frae  the  oosie  chimley  en*. 

The  gudeman  snoored  about  the  house 
Aye  rinnin*  in  some  ane*s  way, 

Tet  aft  he  glanced  at  the  wee  thing*s  flwe 
On  the  auld  wiflB*s  lap  that  layi 


Hlf  bnlst  grew  grit  wi«  lore  and  pride 
While  the  bairn  was  huah'd  asleep. 

And  a  gosh  of  blenings  firae  his  heart 
Came  welling  warm  and  deep. 

Z  canna  boast  o*  gowd,  quoth  he— 

My  wealtha  willing  arm ; 
Tet  health  and  strength  and  wark  be  miae, 

And  wha  shall  bode  thee  harm  ? 
To  fill  thy  wee  bit  canp  and  oog, 

And  gie  thee  olaes  and  lair, 
Wi*  joy  I'll  strive,  and  sweet  content 

Through  poortith,  tdl,  and  care. 

There's  Joy  within  the  simmer  woods 

When  wee  birds  chip  the  shell. 
When  firstling  roses  tint  wi*  bloom 

The  lip  of  sunlit  dell; 
But  sweeter  than  the  nestling  bird. 

Or  rosebud  on  the  lea. 
Is  yon  wee  smiling  gift  of  love 

Unto  a  parent's  ee. 


THB  MILLBB  OF  DEANHAUOH. 

O  KEir  ye  the  auld  mill  o*  bonnle  Deanhangh, 
Whaur  the  wheel  tears  in  tatters  the  wud  waterfa*; 
Ye  mauna  rin  by  it,  but  pap  in  and  ca', 
For  blythe  is  the  miller  o*  bonnle  Deanhangh. 


He  maun  hM  hit  movter,  he  nuMn  bee  Ui  numti 
He  takt  mnckle  gowpini*  bat  wha  can  And  fant  f 
What  he  •kiiiis  aff  the  foa  dieh,  the  toom  get  awa*, 
The  poor  blese  the  miller  o*  bonnle  Peanhangh. 

His  hand  ia  aye  open  to  help  poortith's  woee* 
Poor  folk  may  want  brogues,  but  they  never  want  broset 
And  gin  stem  Oppression  owre  them  shakes  his  paw, 
He*s  felled  by  the  miller  o*  bonnie  Deanhangfa. 

It*s  glide  to  be  nuokle,  it*s  gode  to  be  kind, 
It*s  gnde  when  a  weak  chield  can  boast  a  stoat  mind ; 
Oin  strength  suceonred  weakness,  how  blest  were  we  a\ 
Heaven  bless  the  stout  miller  o*  bonnie  Deanhaogh 


BONNIE  NELLT  B1GHABD805- 

BoMim  Nelly  Bichardson, 
Bonnie  Nelly  Biohardson, 
Fairest  lass  in  a*  the  tonn  I 
Bonnie  Nelly  Bichardson. 

Frae  the  gowden  yetts  on  hie. 
Spring  peeps  out  wl*  laughing  ea, 
To  wile  thee  to  the  flowVy  lea, 
BIy  bonnle  NeUy  Bichardson* 

Winter  now  has  fled  awa*. 
Sweetly  blooms  the  biriien  shaw. 
Salt  the  dews  o*  e'ening  £»'» 
My  bonnie  NeUy  Bichardson. 
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StTMint  are  daneing  thro*  the  wuds, 
Birdi  are  tinging  in  tlie  dnds. 
Bees  are  dpping  hinny  buds, 
My  bonnie  Nelly  Richardson. 

Boaee  sweet  for  thee  111  pu*^ 
Wat  wi'  blobs  o*  siUer  dew- 
To  wreath  aroon*  thy  pearly  brow. 
My  bonnie  Nelly  Richardson. 

In  some  flow*ry  scented  glen- 
Far  awa*  frae  din  o*  men— 
"Boon  6*  transport  there  well  spen*, 
My  bonnie  Nelly  Richardson. 

Bonnie  Nelly  Richardson, 
Bonnie  Nelly  Richardson, 
Fairest  lass  in  a*  the  toun ! 
Bonnie  Nelly  Richardson. 


/):;li<X.— H 


THE  FLOWER  OF  BANOHORIT. 
To  a  Mttody  by  ALBXAiron  Macxbmux 

TovHO  Spring,  with  opening  flowers. 
Was  brigfat*ning  Tale  and  lea ; 

While  Lore,  *mid  budding  bowers, 
Woke  sweet  melody : 


When  1^  D«e*f  noble  river 

I  strayed  In  happy  glee. 
And  left  my  heart  for  ever 

In  fsir  Banchory. 

0  Banchory  I  fUr  Banchory  I 
How  dear  that  happy  day  to  me, 

1  wandered  by  the  banks  o'  Dee, 
And  won  the  flower  o*  Banchoiy ! 

How  was*t  that  I,  a  rorer 

So  reckless  and  so  free, 
Became  a  constant  loTor 

By  flowing  Dee  f 
Because,  Uke  Spring,  my  charmer, 

When  fondly,  kindly  pressed. 
Became  like  Summer  warmer, 

And  LoTe*8  power  confess'd. 
O  Banchory  1  &o* 

The  streamlet  onward  flowing. 

Still  gathers  as  it  flows ; 
The  breast  with  true  love  glowing. 

Still  warmer  glows. 
And  my  fond  heart  grows  fonder. 

More  flrm  my  constancy. 
For  dearer  still  and  kinder 

Is  my  LoTO  to  me. 

0  Banchory  1  Uix  Banchory ! 
How  dear  that  happy  day  to  me, 

1  wandered  by  the  banks  o*  Dee, 
And  won  the  flower  o*  Banchory  1 
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OULD  MURPHT  THE  PIPEB. 

An—*  The  Boyi  of  Kiikeimif.* 

OuLD  Murphy  the  Piper  lay  oa  his  death-bed, 
To  his  only  son,  Tim,  the  last  words  he  said : 
'  My  eyes  they  grow  dim,  and  my  bosom  grows  eould. 
Bat  ye*U  get  all  I  hare,  Tim,  when  I  slip  my  hoold, 
Te*II  get  all  I  hare,  boy,  when  I  dip  my  hould. 

*There*s  three  cows  and  three  pigs  and  three  acres  of  land. 
And  this  house  shall  be  yours,  Tim,  as  long  as  *twiU  stand; 
All  my  fortune  is  threefcore  bright  guineas  of  gould. 
And  ye*ll  get  all  I  have,  Tim,  when  I  slip  my  hould, 
Te*ll  get  all  I  have,  Tim,  when  I  slip  my  hould. 

'  Oo  feteh  me  my  pipes,  Tim,  till  I  play  my  last  tune, 
For  Death  is  a-ooming,  he*ll  be  here  very  soon  i 
Tliose  idpes  that  r?e  played  on,  ne*er  let  them  be  sonld. 
If  you  sell  all  I  have,  Tim,  when  I  dip  my  hould. 

If  you  sell  alll  haye,  Tim,  when  I  dip  my  hould.* 

Then  ould  Murphy  the  Piper,  wid  the  last  breath  he  drew, 
He  played  on  his  pipes  like  an  Irishman  true  { 
He  played  up  the  anthem  of  green  Biin  so  hould— 
Then  calmly  he  lay  down,  and  so  slipt  his  hould  I 

Then  gently  he  lay  down,  and  slipt  his  last  hould ! 
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A  SCOTTISH  WELCOME 
TO  HABBIET  BEECHBR  STOWE. 

As  Suiro  AT  THS  Bahqubt  gitbh  heb  in  Edinbuboh,  OB 

WBDmSDAT,  aOTB  APBIL,  1853. 

An,—*  Carle,  an*  the  King  come.* 

Com,  Scotland,  tone  yonr  itock  and  horn,* 
And  hail  with  tong  this  Joyous  mom. 
When  on  Lovers  eagle  pinions  borne, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  come. 
Freedom's  angel  how's  come, 
Merey's  sitter  now*s  come: 
Orim  Oppression  drees  Ids  doom : 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  come. 

Throng  hottile  ranks  om-  sires  <tf  yore, 
Fair  Freedom's  flag  misallied  bore, 
And  stiU  she  fills  our  bosom's  core : 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  come. 
CiAoitit. 

A  woman's  arm  Tmth's  fidcfaion  bears, 
A  sweet  low  voice  stem  Conscience  fears, 
And  stony  hearts  dissolve  in  tears: 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  come. 
Ckonu. 

And  fue  as  rolls  the  ocean  wave. 
Is  heard  that  voice  now  raised  to  save, 
Alike  the  slaver  and  the  slave : 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  come. 
Chorui, 

*  The  tiodi  and  Aom,  the  ancient  pastoral  pipe  of  Scot- 
land. 


And  tgnnfa  aeand  the  writing  soan, 
O*e]>arohing  heaven  with  rainbow  span. 
Mam  bath  no  pjio?jsbtt  in  man  ; 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe'i  oome. 
Chorui. 

Then  wdcome  be  that  honoured  name^ 
80  dear  to  freedom  and  to  fame ; 
Come,  rena  the  welkin  with  acclaim  1 
Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe*a  come. 
Ckorm. 


MARY'S  FLITTIN*. 

Thi  term  0*  Martimas  cam*  roan*. 

When  Mary  had  to  flit; 
She  eich'd  an  sabb*d  wi*  dowie  8oan% 

Her  heart  was  sair  and  grit. 
She  ftnlded  up  Iter  workin*  claet, 

Her  Ust-lld  stood  i^ee— 
Look*d  roan*  wi*  sair  bewilderM  gaae, 

Sjne  cried  oat.  *0  waas  roe.'* 

'  When  fell  disease  spread  owre  the  moir^ 

Heaven  took  my  parents  twdn— 
I  was  left  pennyless  an*  bare. 

An*  lost  my  oonthie  hame  t 
Ton  acted  then  a  faither's  part. 

An*  dried  my  tearfa*  ee— 
Syne  broaght  me  here  in  your  ain  carty 

Hot  noo,  alas,  waes  me  t* 


*  Ton  hired  me  thai  to  tent  yonr  weuM» 

At  ae  set  penny-fee— 
Tour  kin'neas  fley'd  awa*  my  pdni. 

You've  a*  been  gold  to  me. 
Tou  treat  me  as  I'd  been  your  balm. 

My  heart  lap  llcht  wi*  glee ; 
But  noo  a  heayy  weight,  like  aim, ' 

Lies  on  my  breast,  waes  met 

*  O  dool's  the  day  an*  dool's  the  hour. 

When  frae  the  tryst  ye  came  I 
Te  look'd  as  ye  ne*er  look'd  afore. 

And  surly  cried,  **  Oae  hamel 
Nae  idlers  here  1  Na,  na,  forsooth  r* 

You  said,  while  flash'd  your  ee; 
My  puir  young  heart  lap  to  my  mouth, 

I  was  sair  fley'd,  waes  me ! 

'  I  ken't  na  then  *twas  losses  therob 

That  changed  to  me  your  face— 
I  thocht  ye  wish*d  I  was  elsewhere. 

An*  sae  gae  up  my  place  1 
Neist  day  when  ye  was  like  yersel*, 

An'  kin*ly  spak  to  me, 
I  rued  far  mair  than  tongue  can  tell 

What  I  had  done,  waes  me  I 

*For  five  lang  years  I've  fUthfli*  sair*d, 

Sae  happy  in  this  house. 
While  a*  the  baimies  sweet  hae  sharM 

My  joy  wi*  daffin*  orouse. 
An*  maun  I  lea*  them  a*  e'en  now. 

An*  them  sae  f6nd  o*  me  ? 
*Twill  surely  be  my  death,  I  trow,* 

And  aye  she  sabb*d,  *  waes  me  V 
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TlM  eoOj  Unly  lick'd  her  h«n\ 

Qwj  baodronf  rubb'd  b«r  feet, 
An*  e*en  (he  weanles  cndna'  sUa^ 

They  e*  begen  to  greet. 
She  hngg*d  them  to  her  beatin*  breaet, 

She  ki8B*d  Uk  irat*r7  ee— 
While  aiehin*  deep,  an*  sabr  distre»M, 

She  cried  ont»  'Owaesmef 

The  anld  gndeman  sweet  Mary  bleM*d 

Wi*  a  tear-bunded  ee— 
The  gudewife  op*d  her  muckle  kltfi, 

Whar  lay  her  naperie. 
Affolidth,  tax  Flemish  ells  she  tare^ 

An'  laid  on  Mary*i  knee  t 
Pair  thing,  she  only  grat  the  malr» 

An*  sabb*d  oat,  *  O  waes  me  P 

*  1*11  fair  yon  freely  a*  my  daya, 

Withoat  ae  penny-fiae— 
m  no  seek  mony  duds  o*  ol&ei. 

If  yon  will  Just  keep  me.* 
Wi*  tears  ilk  cheek  was  weet  a*  roun*, 

'Twas  nnoo  sidr  to  see— 
An*  hearts  gae  aye  the  tither  stoan' 

As  she  cried,  *0  waes  me  I* 

But  manly  up,  wi*  miokle  graoe^ 
Spak  Bab,  their  anldest  son— 

*  Let  orphan  Mary  keep  her  plaoe^ 

What  ill  has  she  e*er  done  ? 
Leal  loTO  our  heartf  has  boand  In  aneu 

To  ns  your  blessings  gie— 
Twad  melt  the  hardest  heart  o*  stane 
To  hear  her  ciy,  waes  me  I* 
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Her  little  kiiVs  taen  aff  the  out, 

Ilk  tear  is  wip*d  awa% 
Joy  fills  illc  bairn  an*  parent's  heart, 

An'  smiles  gae  roan'  the  lia* : 
An*  in  sax  short  weelcs  after  this, 

Rab's  bride  she  is  to  be; 
Wi*  frien's  sorrounded  wi*  Ac  bliss, 

She'll  nae  mair  cry,  waes  me  1 


R.  P.  M 


A8  THE  AULD  COCK  CRAWS. 

As  the  auld  code  craws*  sae  the  young  cock  learns, 

Aye  tak  ye  care  what  ye  do  afbre  bairns ; 
Their  heads  are  muokle,  though  their  limbs  are  wee, 
An*  O I  the  wee  totts  are  gleg  in  the  ee : 

Then  dinna  fricht  yonr  laddie  wi*  the  *  black  boo  *  man. 

But  let  him  douk  his  lugs  in  his  wee  parrltch  pin ; 
Lay  ye  his  rosy  cheek  upon  yonr  mou*  a  wee, 
How  the  rogue  will  laugh  when  his  minny's  in  his  ee. 

As  the  auld  cock  craws,  sae  the  young  cock  leams, 

Aye  tak  ye  care  what  ye  do  afore  bairns ; 
Though  Tiee  may  be  muckle,  and  virtue  may  be  wee. 
Yet  a  sma*  speck  o*  light  will  woo  the  dullest  ee : 

Then  dhma  fright  us  a*  wi*  the  muckle  black  ddl. 

Show  us  mercy*s  bonnie  fitce,  an*  teach  us  to  feel ; 
Though  we  think  like  men,  we  should  feel  like  bairns.- 
As  the  auld  cock  craws,  sae  the  young  cock  leams. 


LAT  OF  THB  BROKEN  HEART. 

Tbb  mda  and  the  reckless  wind* 

ruthlessly  strips 
The  leaf  that  last  lingered  on 

old  forest  tree ; 
The  widowed  branch  wails  for 

the  lore  it  has  lost; 
The  parted  leaf  pines  for 

its  glories  foregone. 
Now  sereing,  in  sadness,  and 

quite  broken-hearted, 
It  mutters  mild  muric,  and 

swan-like  on-fleeteth 
A  burden  of  melody, 

musing  of  death. 
To  some  desert  spot  where, 

unknown  and  unnoted. 
Its  woes  and  its  wanderings  may 

both  find  a  tomb. 
Far  tar  from  the  land  where 

it  grew  in  its  gladness, 
And  hung  fh>m  its  brave  branch* 

Areshly  and  green. 
Bathed  in  blythe  dews  and 

soft  shimmering  in  sunshine. 
From  mom  until  CTen-tide, 

abeautiftil  JoyI 
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THE  OTTEB-HOUND. 

Wbsn  the  grey  morning  mist  in  the  ^en  liei  at  retfb, 
And  the  bright  summer  sun  in  ftill  splendour  u  dress'd; 
Wliile  eMh  fkr  mounti^n  top  in  his  ray  seems  to  be 
An  island  of  gold  on  a  silvery  sea. 
Hark  I  tlie  hunters  already  are  down  from  the  hill. 
With  their  otter-dogs  tracking  each  streamlet  and  rill; 
And  the  voice  of  each  echo  replies  to  the  sound 
Of  the  musloal  bay  of  the  bold  Otter-hound. 

*Tis  the  sport  of  the  brave,  it  has  spirit  to  cheer 
When  the  hound's  in  the  stream  and  the  hand  on  the  spear; 
To  the  light-balanced  shaft  well  the  hunter  must  look. 
For  a  stroke  at  the  game  or  a  bound  o*er  the  brook. 
As  swift  down  the  stream  sweeps  the  quarry  they  chase, 
Yet  sure  are  the  hounds,  tho*  far  slower  in  pace ; 
While  freshens  the  soent  at  each  hillock  or  mound. 
And  loud  rings  the  bay  of  the  Water-train*d  hound. 

The  vents  *  grow  more  fireqnent,  the  music  more  deep, 
And  scarce  fiom  the  surface  the  otter  can  keep ; 
While  gallant  and  staunch  the  whole  pack  make  a  rush, 
As  his  form  ttom  the  pool  stirs  the  wild  willow-bush. 
The  battle  now  rages,  the  game  brought  to  bay. 
The  wounded  dogs  yelling  and  limping  away; 
But  the  point  of  a  spear  pins  him  fast  to  the  gnmnd, 
ind  his  blood  is  the  spoil  of  the  Water-bred  hound! 


•  WliflntiMioltaroom«slobre«ttieattlMMiifMakfaedOM  loliaroaly 
patting  up  Us  noM  at  lint,  bat  after  a  ftw  rons  Us  i^retpi  arr 
shorter,  tiU  at  last  IM  ii  Anreed  tetake  Ua  ataad  opon  thataiflMb 
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The  boand  of  the  Border  which  hunted  the  Tweed, 
Were  a  eross  from  the  Yetholm  and  Rothbury  *  breed ; 
Strongly  cast  in  their  limbs,  mnsdes  drooping  and  full. 
With  a  haunch  like  a  race- horse,  a  breast  like  a  bull- 
Broad  pendulous  ears  hanging  over  each  Jaw, 
Feet  webb*d  like  a  duck  to  the  root  of  each  claw— > 
Deep,  mellow,  and  strong,  like  a  bugle  in  soimd. 
Is  the  call  from  the  voice  of  the  true  Otter-hound. 

Still  like  spells  of  romance  o*er  my  spirit  is  cast, 
The  sports  that  I  lored  and  the  scenes  that  are  past— 
When  with  hound  at  my  heel,  or  my  angle  in  hand, 
I  wandered  the  wilds  of  my  own  border  landt 
And  shared  my  repast  at  the  streamlet  or  springs 
With  stalwart  Will  Faa,t  the  brave  old  Gipsy  King  t 
And  heard  him  recite  to  the  sportsmen  around. 
The  feats  of  his  youth  with  the  brave  Water-hound. 

I  loved  the  old  man  for  his  love  of  the  chaoe. 
Like  a  ruin  he  stands  now  the  last  of  his  race ; 
For  the  tide  of  improvement,  the  strength  of  the  law, 
Bajb  ruined  the  subjects  and  sway  of  Will  Faa: 
Still  the  fire  fh>m  his  eye  as  those  stories  he  told. 
Took  the  chill  flrom  a  heart  once  so  free  and  so  bold  % 
Tho*  lonely  he  lived,  still  companion  he  fbund 
In  Beaumont,  his  fsdthftil  old  Water-trained  hound. 

*  lHy  vmx  dogs  were  from  Bothbuy,  <m  flie  Ooqnet,  bied  hj  lb 
George  Hninble.  Tetholm  was  fkmoaa  fitr  fhe  breed  of  otter-honndi, 
and  Wni  Faa%  doge  were  ooiuddered  very  pare. 

t  ttnee  flue  abore  ballad  was  written,  fhe  Qlp^  King  hai  fallen— 
tMfbraTHBKDro  OVTIBROBS,  in  w«rflu«  with  whom,  there  Is  neiUiar 
diMhaige  nor  caespSk 
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A.SNI8T0N. 

A  HBAftT  lOirO. 

O  Abhiitoii  !  sweet  AmisCon  1 

Dear,  dear  art  tbon  to  me ; 
For  wandering  *mang  thy  leafy  woods. 

My  wife  and  balmies  three 
Hae  gathered  rose-bloom  on  their  cheeks^ 

Now  dimpled  high  wi*  glee. 
That  lately  sad  and  dowie  dwinedf 

In  death's  dark  hame  wi*  me. 

O  Amiston !  fair  Amiston  1 

By  bum  and  flowery  brae, 
By  upland  lawn  and  craggy  glens, 

How  sweet  at  eve  to  stray  1 
While  romid  us  a*  our  blooming  pets 

Their  Joyous  pranks  resume. 
An'  romp  like  fitys  amang  thy  braes, 

Thick  strewn  wi*  gowden  broom. 

O  Amiston  1  dear  Amiston  I 

If  y  first,  my  greatest  griet 
Hid  thy  lone  woods,  in  tears  of  Joy» 

Felt  genial  kind  relief. 
The  cushet  loes  thy  forest  glades, 

The  lark  thy  verdant  lea ; 
But  by  dim  memory's  gratefUl  ties 

Thou*rt  knit  to  mine  and  mo. 
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THE  HAPPT  MOTHES. 

AiB,— <  The  HiUi  o*  Glenorcky,* 

Am*  Ol  may  I  never  liTe  dngle  again— 

1  wUb  I  may  nerer  live  single  again ; 

I  liae  a  gademan,  an*  a  hame  o*  m  j  ain» 

An*  O !  may  I  never  live  single  again. 

r ve  twa  bonnie  bairns  the  fidrest  of  a% 

Tbaj  cheer  np  my  heart  when  their  daddie*a  awa*  ? 

rre  ane  at  my  foot,  an*  I*Te  ane  on  my  knee, 

An'  fondly  they  look,  an*  say,  '  Mammy*  to  me. 

At  gloamin*  tbetr  daddie  oomes  in  flrae  the  plou^^ . 
The  blink  In  his  ee,  an*  the  smile  on  his  brow* 
Says,  ■  Bam  are  ye  lassie,  O I  how  are  ye  a*. 
An*  how's  the  wee  bodies  sin*  I  gade  awa'  ? ' 
He  sings  i*  the  e*enin*  tu*  cheerie  an*  ga^ — 
He  tells  0^  the  toil  an*  the  news  o*  the  day; 
The  twa  bonnie  lammies  he  taks  on  his  kneci> 
An*  blinks  o*er  the  ingle  fa*  couthie  to  me. 

O I  happy's  the  fisther  that*s  happy  at  hame. 
An*  biythe  is  the  mither  that's  blythe  o*  the  name; 
The  firown  o*  the  warld  they  hae  na  to  dree-> 
The  warld  is  naething  to  Johnny  an'  me. 
Tho*  crosses  will  mingle  wi*  mitherly  cares. 
Awa*,  bonnie  lasses— awa*  wi*  yonr  fears; 
Gin  ye  get  a  laddio  that's  loving  an'  fain. 
Yell  wish  ye  may  never  live  single  again ! 


c46us^e^*^ 
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NO~COME  NOT,  MT  LIFE. 

No— oome  not,  my  life  1  till  the  gay  mm  is  waking 

The  dumbering  flowers  of  a  distant  land; 
Till  the  pensive  moon  on  the  still  heaven  breaking. 

Greets,  like  a  mother,  her  starry  band. 
As  the  planet  (tf  love  leaves,  silent  and  lonely. 

The  ooral  eaves  of  a  waveless  sea ; 
80  oome  to  the  bower,  where  thon  art  the  only 

One  that  will  ever  be  met  by  me. 

Thy  vdoe  is  the  mnsio  of  Memoiy,  swelliiq^, 

Throns^  clefts,  a  grlef-stricken  heart  hath  known. 
Like  the  autumn  winds  through  some  tenantless  dwelling 

Bfaking,  by  flts,  a  desolate  moan. 
And  pleasant  it  is,  in  the  moments  of  sorrow, 

To  have  thy  spirit  to  meet  with  mine, 
That  its  dream  may  be  blessed,  and  its  dark  mood  borrow 

A  beam  fhun  the  holier  ll^t  of  thine. 

Then  come  all  alone,  when  the  happy  lie  sleeping. 

When  night-dews  sparkle  on  flower  and  tree  { 
One  tear  from  thine  eye,  while  our  sad  watch  we*re  keeping. 

More  than  dew  to  the  flower  will  be  to  me. 
Let  the  icy  of  soul,  or  the  hopeflil-hearted. 

Sport  in  the  blase  of  the  regal  sun ; 
'TIS  meet,  love,  that  we,  ttoax  whom  Joy  hath  departed, 

Should  wait  and  weep  when  his  course  is  run. 
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HE  COURTED  BIE  IN  FABLOUB. 

Hb  conrted  me  In  parlour,  and  be  courted  me  in  ha*. 

He  courted  me  by  Bothwell  banks,  amang  the  flowers  sae 

sma*. 
He  courted  me  wi*  pearlins,  wi'  ribbons,  and  wi*  rings, 
He  courted  me  wi*  laces,  and  wi*  mony  mair  braw  things  i 
But  0 1  he  courted  best  o*  a*  wi*  his  black  blythesome  ee, 
Whilk  wi*  a  gleam  o*  witcherie  cuist  glaumour  over  me. 

We  hied  thegither  to  the  Fair— I  rade  ahint  my  Joe, 

I  fknd  his  heart  leap  up  and  doun,  while  mine  beat  faint 

and  low ; 
He  tum*d  his  rosy  cheek  about,  and  then,  ere  1  could  trow 
The  widdiAi*  o*  wickedness  took  arles  o*  my  mou  I 
Syne,  when  I  feigned  to  be  s^  fleyed,  sae  pawkily  as  he 
Bann*d  the  auld  ma],e  for  missing  fit,  and  thrawin  him  ajee. 

And  aye  he  waled  the  leanings  lang,  till  we  drew  near  the 

town. 
When  I  could  hear  the  kimmers  say— *  There  rides  a 

comelie  loon  I* 
I  turned  wi*  pride  and  keeked  at  him,  but  no  as  to  be  seen, 
And  thought  how  dowie  I  wad  feel,  gin  he  made  love  to 

Jean! 
But  soon  the  manly  chlel,  aif-hand,  thus  frankly  said  to  me, 
•  Meg  I  either  tak  me  to  yoursel,  or  set  me  foirly  free  !* 

To  Glasgow  Green  I  link'd  wi*  him,  to  see  the  ferlies 

,  there. 
He  birled  his  penny  wi*  the  best— what  noble  could  do 
mair? 
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But  ere  M  fit  be*d  tak  me  hAine,  he  cries—'  Meg,  tell  me 

noo: 
Gin  ye  will  hae  me,  there's  my  loot  TU  eye  be  leal  an*  troe.* 
On  sic  an  honest,  loving  heart  how  oonld  I  draw  a  bar  ? 
What  oould  I  do  bat  tak  Sab's  hand,  for  better  or  for  waur  * 


%JjLa^  Midl^yu^ 


AE  OUDB  TURN  DESERVES  ANITHBR. 

Yb  maonna  be  proud,  although  ye  be  great. 
The  poorest  bodie  is  still  your  brither  i 

The  Idng  he  may  eome  in  the  cadger's  gate, 
An*  ae  gude  turn  aye  deserves  anither. 

The  hale  o*  us  spring  frae  the  same  canld  day 
An  hour  we  bloom,  in  an  hour  we  wither ; 

Then  let  us  help  ither  to  climb  the  brae. 
As  ae  gude  tum  aye  deserves  anither. 

The  highest  amang  us  are  unco  wee, 
Frae  Heaven  we  get  a*  our  gifts  thegither ; 

Then  let  us  divide  what  we  get  so  free^ 
As  ae  gude  Uim  aye  deserves  anither. 

0 1  lifo  is  a  weary  Journey  alane, 

But  blythe*8  the  road  when  we  wend  wi*  itimr ; 
And  mutual  gie*lng  is  mutual  gain. 

When  ae  gude  tum  aye  deserves  anither. 
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THE  SEASON  OF  LOVE. 

• 

Thi  spirit  of  Beauty*!  abroad  o*er  the  land. 

Mother  Earth  dons  her  robes  at  the  toneh  of  his  wand, 

And  the  daisy  comes  fortli*  and  the  blossoms  expand. 

And  the  fair  &oe  o*  Nature  looks  gaily. 
There's  music,  sweet  music,  in  woodland  and  hill. 
There's  a  song  in  the  breeae,  there's  a  tune  in  the  rill. 
And  the  merle  and  the  mayis  are  singing  their  fill. 

Till  echo  rings  down  in  the  valley. 

And  Summer,  his  beautiful  Queen,  with  her  train* 
Comes  strewing  her  roses  wide  orer  the  plain ; 
And  the  lark  in  the  doud  sings  her  welcome  agdn. 

As  she  trips  it  along  so  airy. 
The  carpet  they  tread  is  the  brightest  of  green« 
Enamel'd  with  flowers  of  the  loveliest  sheen. 
And  the  traces  are  left  of  their  gambols  yestreen. 

In  the  haunts  of  the  fhy  and  the  fkiry. 

*Tis  the  season  of  gladness,  of  joy,  and  of  Umre^ 

Within  us,  around  us— below,  and  aboTC  i 

On  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  the  stream  and  the  grove, 

All  Nature  is  striving  to  please  us. 
Then  how  happy  to  rove  in  a  season  like  this, 
Wi*  a  sweet  bonnie  lasrie  wha*ll  no  tak*  amiss, 
Wi'  an  arm  roun*  her  waist,  tho*  we  steal  a  bit  kiss, 

In  the  gloamin*  when  naebody  sees  us  I 

Oh  I  love  it  will  last  while  the  world  can  go  round, 
In  spite  o*  the  icicle  tribe,  m  be  bound— 
Whase  oauld  firoxen  blood  still  at  lero  is  found. 
Or  but  thaws  in  the  height  of  a  fever. 
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LoTO— lore*!  been  mpreme  ain*  the  warld  It  begtUi 
It's  the  tocher  o*  woman  I  the  birthright  of  man  I 
An*  nane  worth  the  name,  bat  hae  Join*d  in  the  plan. 
An*  will  be  its  yotaries  for  oyer. 


O  SAT  NOT  FUBE  AFFECTIONS  CHANGE  t 

O  SAT  not  pare  affections  change 

When  fixed  they  once  hare  been. 
Or  that  between  two  noble  hearts 

Hate  e*er  can  intervene! 


Though  coldness  for  a  while  may 

The  love-springs  of  the  sool, 
Though  angry  pride  its  sympathies 

May  for  a  time  control, 

Yet  such  estrangement  cannot  last— 

A  tone,  a  touch,  a  look. 
Dissolves  at  once  the  icyness 

That  cri8p*d  affection's  brook  i 

Again  they  feel  the  genial  glow 

Within  the  bosom  bom. 
And  all  their  pent-up  tenderness 

With  tenfold  force  return  I 

4t.  j)U%j^^^ 
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THE  NAMELESS  LASSIE. 
Mwie  by  Albxandse  Mackbmsix,  Esq. 

Thibb*8  nane  may  eyer  gaess  or  trow  my  bonnie  lasde'a 

name; 
There**  nane  may  ken  the  humble  oot  my  laarie  oa*8  her 

hame; 
Yet  tho*  my  lassie's  nameless,  an*  her  kin  o'  low  degree, 
Her  heart  is  warm,  her  thoughts  are  pure,  an*  0 1  die*s  dear 

tome; 
Her  heart  is  warm,  her  thoughts  are  puref  an*  O !  she*s  dear 

tome. 

She*8  gentle  as  she*s  bonnie,  an*  she's  modest  as  she's  fair ; 
Her  virtues,  like  her  beauties  a*,  are  varied  as  they're  rare ; 
While  she  is  light  an'  merry  as  the  lammie  on  the  lea, 
For  happiness  an'  innocence  thegither  aye  maun  be  1 

When  she  nnreUs  her  blooming  face  the  flowers  may  cease 

toblaw; 
An*  when  she  ope*s  her  hinnled  lips,  the  air  is  music  a* ; 
But  when  wi*  ith6r*s  sorrows  touched,  the  tear  starts  to 

her  ee. 
Oh  I  that's  the  gem  in  beauty's  crown,  the  priodess  pearl 

tome. 

Within  my  soul  her  form's  enshrined,  her  heart  is  a'my  ain; 
An'  richer  prise,  or  purer  bliss,  nae  mortal  e'er  can  gain ; 
The  darkest  paths  o*  Ufa  I  tread  wi*  steps  o*  bounding  glee. 
Cheered  onward  by  the  love  that  lights  my  nameless 
lasde*s  eel 


THE  RAVEN. 
'  Rom  wed,  mgf  boaUe,  rmo  xoeeV 


'  SiNO  loWf  pretty  Unnet,  alng  low. 
The  rayen  comes  down  from  his  nest; 

The  CMtleowoo^  rings 

With  the  flap  of  his  wings. 
Sing  low  till  the  spoiler  is  past/ 

The  dear  little  linnet  smig  low. 
Till  past  flew  the  fierce  bird  of  pwy ; 

And  then,  O  t  how  dear 

On  eoho*s  glad  ear. 
The  linnet  renewed  her  sweet  lay. 

Had  I,  like  the  linnet,  song  low. 
As  wam*d  like  her  I  had  been ; 

Or  thooght  of  the  blight 

That  fottowM  his  flight- 
The  spoiler  had  paas*d  me  unseen. 

But  rain  of  my  Toioe  and  my  song. 
And  proud  of  his  praise  and  his  vsw, 

I  fell— hapless  hour— 

And  ah  t  never  more 
l/nu  smg  as  the  linnet  rings  now  f 


(/f&^CU^ 
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THE  PEARLY  BROW. 

Al»— « ThB  ShephenTs  W{/b.* 

Arranged  as  m  Duet,  and  rang  by  Miss  bsAOs  and  Mr  H  Aiei 

in  the  Operetta  of  *  The  ProT06t*s  Daughter.* 

'  Oh  1  whanr  gat  ye  that  pearly  brow, 
An*  whanr  gat  ye  that  rosy  mon, 
An*  whanr  gat  ye  thae  een  sae  blue. 
That  play  sio  pranks  on  mine,  Joe?* 

*  The  ne*er  a  pearl  there's  on  my  brow. 
The  ne*er  a  rose  blaws  on  my  mon. 
My  een  ye  canna  ken  they're  blue. 

They  ne'er  were  raised  to  thine,  joe.* 

*  Ae  glance,  ae  sparkling  glance  was  mine, 
An*  Hope  has  dwalt  wi*  me  rinsyne; 
Then  let  these  stars  in  mercy  shine 

On  him  wha  worships  thee,  Joe.* 

*  Seek  stars  in  heaven,  for  there  they  shine, 
Oae  worship  at  some  holy  shrine. 

Pay  homage  to  some  saint  divine, 
Te  mannna  worship  me,  joe.* 

*  But  I  maon  love,  and  loving  seek 
Like  love  firae  thee,  sae  pure  and  meeki 
Then  dinna  that  fair  bosom  steek 

*Oainst  ane  wha  loves  bnt  thee,  Joe.* 
The  lassie  blushed,  she  couldna  speak. 
Deep  crimson  roses  flashed  her  cheek. 
While  wi'  a  sUent  sidelang  keek. 

She  shower'd  love's  light  on  me,  joe. 


BAITH  SIDES  O*  THB  PICTCJRE. 
Air,—'  WiUie  tocu  a  Wanton  Wag.* 

Qts  ye  hae  pence,  ye  will  hae  sense, 

Oin  ye  hae  nought,  ye  will  hae  nane, 
When  I  had  cash,  I  was  thought  gash. 

And  my  advice  by  a*  was  taen ; 
The  rich  and  poor  then  thrang'd  my  door. 

The  very  dog  cam'  for  his  bane, 
My  purse,  my  ha',  were  free  to  a*. 

And  I  was  roosed  by  illui  ane. 

Guid  freens,  and  true,  I  had  enow, 

Wha  to  oblige  me  aye  were  fain. 
Gin  I  but  said,  *  I  want  your  aid/ 

I  didna  need  to  say't  again. 
Whene'er  I  spak,  and  tald  my  crack, 

Loud  plaudits  I  was  sure  to  gain ; 
For  ilka  word,  howe'er  absurd. 

Was  for  undoubted  wisdom  taen. 

At  catch  or  glee,  I  bore  the  gree, 

For  music's  powers  were  a*  my  ain ; 
And  when  I  song,  the  hale  house  rang, 

Wi'  rapturous  encores  again. 
At  pun  or  Jest  I  shone  the  best. 

For  nane  had  sic  a  fertile  brain ; 
My  jibes  and  jokes,  my  satire  strokes, 

Were— like  my  wine— a*  kindly  taen. 

But  when  I  brak',  and  gaed  to  wrack. 
Ilk  gowden  prospect  fairly  gane. 

My  judgment  wi'  my  wealth  did  flee. 
And  a'  my  sense  was  frae  me  taen ; 


Kor  ridi,  nor  poor,  cam*  near  my  door 
My  freens  a*  Tanished  ane  by  ane ; 

Kor  word,  nor  eraok,  was  worth  a  plaek, 
For  I  was  listened  to  by  nane. 

My  Jeats  and  wit,  they  wadna  hit, 

My  dn^nff  met  wi*  oanld  disdaiSa 
The  distant  loolc,  or  dry  rebnke, 

Was  a*  that  e*er  I  oonld  obtain^ 
But,  tlianlES  to  Oude,  Vve  fortitude. 

Adversity's  soar  cnp  to  drain. 
And  ae  tme  freen,  as  e*er  was  seen. 

And  that*s  the  Dog  that  shares  my  bane. 


BONNIE  BONALT. 

Muiie  by  Albz.  MAOKBMsn,  Esq. 

Bomm  Bonaly's  wee  fidry-led  stream, 
Mormors  and  sobs  like  a  diild  in  adream ; 
Falling  where  silTor  light  fl^eams  on  its  breast. 
Gliding  throogh  nooks  where  the  dark  diadows  rest, 
Flooding  with  mnsie  its  own  tiny  ralley, 
Daooes  in  gladness  the  stream  o*  Bonaly. 

Pnmdly  Bonaly*>  grey-browed  Castle  towers. 
Bounded  by  mountidns,  and  bedded  in  flowers- 
Here  hangs  the  blue  bdl,  and  there  waves  the  broom) 
Nurtured  by  art,  rarest  garden  sweets  bloom. 
Heather  and  thyme  scent  the  breezes  that  dally, 
Playing  amid  the  green  knolls  o*  Bonaly. 


PenfUnd^  high  hilb  niie  their  h«Ath«r>oroinMd  eraet  i 
Peerlew  Edin*  expands  her  white  breut, 
Beenty  and  grandeur  are  blent  in  the  ioene» 
Bonnie  Bonalj  lies  smiling  between. 
Nature  and  art,  like  fidr  twins,  wander  gaily ; 
Friendship  and  IiOfe  dwell  in  Bonnie  Bonalj. 


THB  HUNTBB*S  WELL. 

Lin  of  this  wilderness. 

Pure  gushing  stream, 
Dear  to  the  Summer 

Is  thy  murmuring ! 
Note  of  the  song-bird* 

Warbling  on  high, 
Ne*er  with  my  i^rit  made 

Snoh  harmony 
As  do  thy  deep  waters, 

0*er  rock,  leat  and  flower 
Bubbling  and  babbling 

The  long  suniqr  hour  I 

Tongue  of  this  desert  spot» 
Spelling  sweet  tonee. 

To  the  mute  listeners- 
Old  mossy  stones ; 

Who  ranged  these  stones  near 
Thj  sUver  rim. 


Guarding  the  temple 
Where  rises  thy  hymn? 

Some  thintHStricken  Hunter — 
Swarth  priest  of  the  wood. 

Around  thee  hath  strewn  them. 
In  fond  gratitude. 

Orb  of  the  green  waste, 

Open  and  clear, 
Friend  of  the  Hunter, 

Loved  of  the  deer; 
Brilliantly  breaking 

Beneath  the  blue  sky, 
Qladdening  the  leaflets 

That  tremulous  sigh ; 
Star  of  my  wandering, 

Symbol  of  lore, 
Lead  me  to  dream  of 

The  Fountain  above ! 


A  BONKIE  BRn>E  IS  EASY  BUSEIT. 

To  a  Melody  by  Mr  Alex.  Mackknzih. 

'  Com  Mary,  dinnA  say  me  nay. 
But  fix  at  ance  our  bridal  day ; 
Let  love  dispel  yoiur  doubts  for  aye. 

And  dinna  let  your  brow  be  duskit 
Although  I  canna  deed  ye  braw. 
And  tho'  my  house  and  mailen's  sma', 
Tour  angel  form  will  hallow  a'— 

A  bonnie  bride  is  easy  buskit.' 


*  o  dinna  prem  oar  bridal  now. 
Bat  rest  content  ye  hae  mj  tow» 
Biy  father*s  froien  breaat  will  thowe. 

So  let  the  spring-fed  bnmie  gather, 
He  says  my  weal  is  a*  his  care. 
He  bends,  I  streak  his  siUer  hair. 
He  weeps,  I  breathe  a  silent  prayer — 

I  dauma  leare  my  dear  auld  fktiier.' 

*  Alack !  your  father*8  fond  o'  gear. 
At  my  poor  suit  again  he*U  sneer. 
And  I  mann  lose  thee,  Mary  dear. 

Unless  his  angry  ban  ye  risk  it. 
Bat  gin  our  humble  oot  hell  share, 
He*ll  welcome  be,  ye*ll  nurse  him  there ; 
I  seek  yoursel,  I  ask  nae  mair— 

A  bonnie  bride  is  easy  buskit.* 

Unseen  the  carle  stands  listening  by, 
Wi'  smiling  mou  and  glistening  eye ; 
He  hears  his  Biary  heaTO  a  sigh. 
And  out  he  bawls  in  tones  sae  husldt: 

*  Here  tak  her,  Sab,  my  blessing  hae. 
Your  kindly  heart  has  won  the  day ;     " 
And  be  your  bridal  when  it  may. 

Tour  bride  shall  be  ta*  brawly  busldt' 


IF  TO  THT  HBART  I  WERE  AS  NEAR. 

If  to  thy  heart  I  were  as  near 

As  thoa  art  near  to  mine, 
rd  hardly  care  though  a*  the  year 
Nae  sun  on  earth  suld  shine,  my  dear, 

Nae  sun  on  earth  suld  shine  I 
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Twin  itamiM  are  thy  g^oln*  een— 

A  warld  tiiey'd  licht  and  malp-. 
And  gin  tbat  ye  be  my  Christine, 
Ae  blink  to  me  ye*ll  spaM,  my  dear, 

Ae  blink  to  me  yell  spare  I 

My  leesome  May  I*Te  wooed  too  lang— 

Aneath  the  trystin*  tree, 
Fto  song  till  a*  the  plantins  rang, 
Wr  lays  o*  love  for  thee,  my  dear, 

Wi*  lays  o*  lore  ft»r  thee. 

The  dew-drape  glisten  on  the  green. 

The  laTeroeks  lilt  on  high, 
We*il  forth  and  domi  the  loan,  Christine 
And  kiss  when  nane  is  nigh,  my  dear. 

And  kiss  when  nane  is  nigh  I 

4t  Mrtk^y^ 


WEE  ANNIE  O*  AUCHINEDEN. 

A  oowosM  dream  thon  art  to  me. 
From  shades  <tf  earth  and  evil  free  t 
An  angel  form  of  love  and  ^ee. 
Wee  Annie  o*  Anchineden. 

Thy  mither's  cheek  was  wet  and  pale. 
While  aft  in  righs  her  words  wad  fail. 
As  in  mine  ear  she  breathed  thy  tale. 
Wee  Annie  o*  Auchinedea  . 
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That  low  tweet  Toice  throufi^h  many  a  year, 
If  life  is  mine,  BhaU  haunt  my  ear. 
Which  pictured  thee  with  smile  and  tear, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Lone  was  thy  hame  upon  the  moor, 
'Mang  dark  brown  heaths  and  mountains  hoar ; 
Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  at  the  door, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

A  winsome  beild  was  thine,  I  ween. 
Far  peeping  o'er  its  belt  o'  green, 
Wi*  curls  o'  reek  in  summer's  sheen. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Sweet-scented  nurslings  o'  sun  and  dew. 
In  bosky  faulds  o'  the  bum  that  grew. 
Were  the  only  mates  thy  baimhood  knew, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auoldneden. 

But  the  swallow  biggit  aneath  the  ea^es, 
And  the  bonnle  cock-shilfa  'mang  the  leaves 
Aft  lilted  to  thee  in  the  silent  eves. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

nk  fairy  bloHom  ye  kent  by  name, 
And  birds  to  thy  side  all  fearless  came, 
Thy  winning  tongue  could  the  wildest  tame, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

There's  a  deep,  deep  lore  in  hearts  o'  love. 
And  kindness  has  charms  a*  charms  above ; 
"Twas  thine  the  cauldest  breast  to  move. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

But  the  auld  folk  shook  their  heads  to  see 
Sic  wisdom  lent  to  a  bairn  like  thee; 
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And  thejr  righed,  *  Lang  here  ye  wadna  be,' 
Wee  Annie  o*  Anchinedeu. 

And  thou  wert  ta'en  firae  thla  world  o*  teara, 
Unstained  by  the  sorrow  or  sin  of  years  i 
Thy  Toice  is  now  in  the  angels*  ears, 
Wee  Annie  o*  Auchineden. 

Thy  mither*s  ee  has  been  dimmed  with  wae— 
The  licht  o*  her  smile  has  past  away  i 
Bnt  a  better  hame  Is  thine  for  aye. 
Wee  Annie  o*  Auchineden. 

There*s  an  eerie  blank  at  yon  fireside, 
And  sorrow  lias  crush*d  the  hearts  of  pride; 
For  sair  in  thy  loss  their  faith  was  tried. 
Wee  Annie  o*  Auchineden. 

The  primrose  glints  on  the  8pring*8  return, 
The  merle  sings  blythe  to  the  dancin*  bum; 
But  there's  ae  sweet  flower  we  aye  shall  mourU; 
Wee  Annie  o*  Avehineden. 

I4ife*s  waning  day  wears  Ikst  awa*— 
The  mirk,  muk  gloamln*  soon  shall  fa*  i 
To  death's  dark  porch  we  Journey  a*, 
*  Wee  Annie  o*  Auchineden. 

When  the  weary  wark  o*  the  world  is  dune, 
And  the  streams  o*  the  heart  hae  ceased  to  rin 
May  we  meet  wi*  thee  in  thy  hame  abune. 
Wee  Amiie  o*  Auchineden. 
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THE  MERHAIDEN. 

Tbs  nicht  is  mirk,  and  the  wind  blaws  tchill, 

And  the  white  faem  weets  my  bree» 
And  my  mind  misgi'es  me*  gay  maiden. 

That  the  land  we  sail  nerer  seeT 
Then  np  and  spak*  the  mermaiden. 

And  she  spak*  blythe  and  free, 
*I  neyer  said  to  my  bonnie  bridegroom, 

Tliat  on  land  we  sad  weddit  be. 

'  Oh  I  I  nerer  said  that  ane  erthlie  prieel 

Our  bridal  blessing  should  gi'e, 
And  I  never  said  that  a  land  wart  booir 

Should  hauld  my  love  and  me.* 

*  And  whare  is  that  priest,  my  bonnie  maiden. 

If  ane  erthlie  wioht  is  na  he  ?* 

<  Oh  1  the  wind  will  sough,  and  the  sea  wUl  rair. 

When  weddit  we  twa  sail  be.' 

'  And  whare  is  that  bouir,  my  bonnie  maiden. 
If  on  land  it  sad  na  be  f* 

*  Oh  I  my  blythe  bonir  is  low,*  sidd  the  mermiddea, 

•  In  the  bonnie  green  howes  of  the  sea : 
My  gay  bouir  is  biggit  o*  the  gude  ships*  keels, 

And  the  banes  o*  the  drowned  at  sea ; 
The  fish  are  the  deer  that  fill  my  parks, 

And  the  water  waste  my  dourie. 

<  And  my  bouir  is  sklaitit  wi*  the  big  blae  waves. 

And  paved  wi*  the  yellow  sand. 
And  in  my  chaumers  grow  bonnie  white  flowers 

That  never  grew  on  land. 
And  have  ye  e'er  seen,  my  bonnie  bridegroom, 

A  lemap  *m  earth  that  wud  gi*e 
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Aiker  for  aXkw  o*  the  red  plough*d  land. 
As  ni  gi*e  to  thee  o*  the  sea? 

The  mane  will  rise  in  half  ane  honr. 

And  the  wee  bright  stams  will  shine ; 
Then  we'll  sink  to  my  bouir,  *neath  the  wan  water 

Fall  fifty  fathom  and  nine  !* 
A  wild,  wild  skreioh  gi*ed  the  fey  bridegroom. 

And  a  load,  load  lauch,  the  bride ; 
For  the  mane  raise  ap,  and  the  twa  sank  down 

Under  the  sUrer'd  tide. 


THE  CHILDLESS  WIDOW. 
PubUtked  to  a  Melody  hy  Pnxm  M*L«>i>u 

O  WRAUs  gat  ye  that  manly  bairn  ? 

I  ance  had  ane  his  marrow. 
Who  shone  oat  like  a  heavenly  stam, 

Amid  my  nicht  o*  sorrow. 
Nae  ferlie  that  I  lo*e  your  wean. 

An*  o*  his  sweets  enyy  ye. 
For  my  poor  heart,  sae  sad  and  lan^ 

Grows  glad  when  I  am  nigh  ye. 

My  boy  was  lUr,  my  boy  was  brave. 

Wi*  yellow  ringlets  flowing ; 
Bat  now  he  sleeps  in  yon  canld  grave, 

Sweet  flowerets  o'er  him  growing. 


When  his  dear  father  joined  the  blest, 
I  fain  wad  hae  gane  wi'  him ; 

Bat  that  sweet  child  dung  to  my  breast, 
I  oouldna  gang  an'  lea'  him. 

My  boy  he  grew,  he  better  grew, 

Nae  marrow  had  he  growin'. 
Till  ae  snell  blast  that  on  us  blew, 

Set  my  sweet  bud  a  dowin.* 
But  aye  as  dowed  the  outward  rind, 

The  core  it  grew  the  dearer, 
And  aye  as  his  frail  body  dwined, 

His  mind  it  shone  the  clearer. 

O  brigHt,  bright  shone  his  sparklin  ee— 

His  cheek  the  pillow  pressing ; 
He  cast  his  last  sad  glance  on  me— 

'  Sweet  mother,  hae  my  blessing.' 
Then  oh  I  the  childless  heart  f orgie, 

That  canna  but  enyy  ye ; 
For  BtUl  that  ee  seems  fixed  on  me, 

While  thus  I  linger  by  ye. 


SONG  OF  THE  SHIP. 

Whbr  surly  winds  and  gruesome  clouds 

Are  tilting  in  the  sky, 
And  eveiy  little  star 's  abed. 

That  glimmered  cheerily— 
O  then  tis  meet  for  mariners 

To  steer  right  curef ully  I 


For  mermaids  Blng  the  shipmAn's  dirge, 
Where  ocean  weds  the  sky— 
▲  blessinsr  on  our  gude  ship  as  lustily  she  sails, 
O  what  can  match  our  gude  ship  when  blest  with  favour- 
ing gales  1 

Blythely  to  the  tall  top-mast. 
Up  springs  the  sailor  boy— 
Could  he  but  hail  a  distant  port. 
How  he  would  leap  with  joy ! 
Sy  bending  yard  and  rope  he  swings— 

A  fair-haired  child  of  glee—  ' 

But  oh !  a  cruel  saucy  wave 
Hath  swept  him  in  the  sea ! 
There's  sadness  in  the  gude  ship  that  breasts  the  waters 

wUd, 
Though  safe  ourselves  we*ll  think  with  tears  of  our  poor 
ocean-child ! 

Our  main-mast  now  is  dean  cut  down. 

The  tackle  torn  away — 
And  thundering  o'er  tkne  stout  ship's  side, 

The  seas  make  fearful  play  I 
Yet  cheerily,  cheerily  on  we  go, 

Though  fierce  the  temx)est  raves, 
We  know  the  Hand  unseen  that  guides 
The  ship  o'er  stormy  waves ! 
Well  all  still  stand  by  the  old  ship  as  should  a  trusty  crew, 
For  He  who  rules  the  wasting  waves  may  some  port  bring 
to  view! 

Our  good  ship  is  a  shapely  ship— 

A  shapely  and  a  strong— 
Our  hearts  sang  to  our  noble  ship. 

As  she  careered  along ! 


And  fear  jt  not,  my  •turdy  nates. 

Though  saila  and  masts  be  riTen— 
We  know,  while  drifthig  o*er  the  deep, 
Abore  there's  still  a  haren  I 
Though  sorely  we*re  benighted  upon  the  weltering  foam 
The  sun  may  rise  upon  the  mom  and  gufde  us  to  a  home  I 

4f:  MnUv,^ 


THE  BARD  OF  ARMAGH. 
An,—*  The  Eaiie  nfEriH,* 
Ob  f  list  to  the  lay  of  a  poor  Irish  Haiper, 

Though  wayward  and  fitflil  his  old  withered  hand; 
Remember  his  touch  once  was  bolder  and  sharper. 

When  ridslng  the  strains  of  his  dear  native  land. 
Long  before  the  shamrock,  our  isle's  lovely  emblem, 

Was  crush*d  in  its  bloom  *neath  the  Saxon  lion's  paw, 
I  was  called  by  the  ooleens  around  me  assembling 

Their  bold  Fhelim  Brady,  the  Bard  of  Armagh  I 

Oh  I  how  I  love  to  mnse  on  the  days  of  my  boyhood, 

Tho*  fourscore  and  three  years  have  flitted  since  then  I 
Still  it  gives  sweet  reflection,  as  ev'ry  first  joy  should. 

For  f^ee-hearted  boys  make  the  best  of  ould  men. 
At  the  fair  or  the  wake  I  could  twiri  my  shillelah. 

Or  trip  through  the  Jig  in  my  brogues  bound  wi*  straw . 
Ftf th,  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  village  and  the  valley, 

Loved  bould  Fhelim  Brady,  the  Bard  of  Armagh  1 

Now  tho*  I  have  wander'd  this  wide  world  over. 
Still  Ireland's  my  home  and  a  parent  to  me  i 

Then  0 1  let  the  turf  that  my  bosom  shall  cover. 
Be  out  ttom  the  groond  that  is  trod  by  the  free  I 


And  when  in  Ub  cold  armi  Death  ihaU  embnee  bm^ 
Och  I  loll  me  adeep  vid  sweet  Erin  go  Bragh  I 

B J  the  aide  of  my  Kathlin,  my  iint  love,  O I  place  me ; 
She  loTcd  Phelim  Brady*  the  Bard  of  Armagh  I 


I  PLUCK*D  THE  BERRT. 
I  pldck'd  the  berry  from  the  bnah,  the  brown  nut  from 

the  tree* 
Bnt  heart  of  happy  little  bird  ne*er  broken  waa  by  me : 
I  aaw  them  in  thdr  cnrions  neeta  doee  eonehed,  and  alyly 

peer, 
With  their  wild  eyea  like  glittering  beada,  to  note  if  harm 

were  near: 
I  paaaed  them  by,  and  bleaaed  them  all ;  I  felt  that  it  wac 

good 
To  leave  nnharmed  6od*a  oreatnrea  email,  whoae  home  Is 

in  the  wood. 

And  here,  even  now,  above  my  head,  a  Inaty  rogne  doth  aingi 
He  pecka  his  aweUing  breast  and  neck,  and  trima  his  little 

wing: 
He  will  not  fly ;  he  knowa  fall  well,  while  chirping  on  that 

apray, 
I  wonid  not  harm  him  for  a  world,  or  interrupt  hia  lay. 
Sing  on,  idng  on,  blythe  bird  I  and  fill  my  heart  with  amii^ 

mer  gladneas : 
It  has  been  aching  many  a  day  with  meaanrea  AiU  of 

aadneie. 


llfJjLa^  MiftUvwUl 


MT  WILLIE  AIT  ME, 

Mt  mlony  Is  pawky,  my  minny  U  alee, 
She  keeps  me  aye  close  *neath  the  kep  o*  her  ee ; 
She  bids  me  gae  nurse  my  y<mng  billie  awee, 
Bal  wots  nae  how  deely  my  Willie  woos  me. 

What  ails  my  anld  miimy  al  Willie  an'  me  f 
How  e*er  can  my  mhuiy  wyte  Willie  an*  me, 
When  nought  hot  the  wean  an'  the  wee  bntteritoe 
Can  see  the  stoon  kiss  o*  my  Willie  an'  me  f 

My  grandfltther  sons  Umsel'  on  the  door-stanot 
And  dreams  o'  my  grandmother  lang  dead  and  gane. 
He  gaiea  on  hearen  wi'  his  lustreless  eei— 
They  surely  ance  loved  like  my  Willie  an'  me  f 

I  ken  Willie's  true,  and  I  ken  he's  my  ain. 
He  eoorts  nae  for  gear,  an'  he  oomea  nae  for  gain; 
He  leaTes  a'  his  flocks  &r  outoure  on  yon  lea. 
What  true  heart  wad  sinder  my  Willie  an*  me  ? 

Then  what  ails  my  minny  at  Willie  an*  me? 
She  shonldna  be  sair  on  my  Willie  an'  me; 
Her  black  ribboned  snood  brings  the  tear  to  my  ee. 
But  weel  my  dear  father  lo*ed  Willie  an'  me. 


m 


HBIOH !  HOI 

Tjtu  ine»  9I«ideii,  tell  me  truly, 

HMt  thou  loit  th  J  heart  or  no  ? 
In  the  charming  month  of  July 
Hearts  wiUgoa-wanderingioi 
Is  it  10, 
Ay  or  no? 
Hearts  will  go— with  *— heigh  I  bol 

Dew  bespangles  mead  and  mountidn. 
Sunbeams  kiss,  and  flowerets  blow  \ 
By  the  shady  fell  and  fountain 
Lovers  will  a- wooing  go ; 
Is  it  so. 
Ay  or  no? 
Hearts  will  go— with  a— heigh  t  ho  t 

Ope  thine  eyes,  and  spare  thy  roses, 

Thus  oatblnahing  Mature  so ; 
Love  is  still,  and  ne*er  discloses 
What  the  July  gloamings  know ; 
Is  it  so. 
Ay  or  no  ? 
Hearts  will  go— with  a-heigh  I  ho  I 


^^>u^ 


•DINNA  F0B6ET.* 
An—*  When  Adam  at  first  was  creaMl* 

CoHB,  put  on  thy  finger  this  ring,  loTei 

And,  when  fhou  art  fur  o'er  the  sea. 
Perhaps  to  thy  mind  it  will  bring,  love, 

Some  thought— some  remembrance— of  ma 
Our  moments  of  rapture  and  bliss,  love, 

The  hawits  where  so  oft  we  hare  met. 
These  tears,  and  this  last  parting  kiss,  1ot% 

It  tells  thee— O  *  dinna  forget  I* 

We  might  look  on  yonder  fidr  moon,  love, 

Oft  gaxed  on  by  us  with  delight. 
And  think  of  each  other  alone,  love. 

At  one  sacred  hour  every  night : 
But,  ah !  ere  she'd  rise  to  thy  view,  love. 

To  me,  she  long,  long  would  be  set ; 
Then  look  to  this  token  more  true,  love. 

On  thy  fingei^-and  *  dinna  forget  I' 

Thou  mayest  meet  faces  more  fair,  love. 

And  charms  more  attractive  than  minei 
Be  moved  by  a  more  winning  air,  love^ 

Or  struck  by  a  figure  more  fine: 
But,  shouldst  thou  a  brighter  eye  see,  love. 

Or  ringlets  of  more  glossy  Jet, 
Let  this  still  thy  talisman  be,  love. 

Look  on  it,  and  *  dinna  forget !' 

And,  oh  I  when  thou  writest  to  me,  lova, 
The  sealing  impress  with  this  ring ; 

And  that  a  sweet  esmest  will  be,  love. 
To  which,  with  fimd  hopOk  I  will  cling  t 


That  thoa  to  thy  towi  wUt  be  trne,  lovei 
That  happineM  waiteth  ua  jret; 

One  partiDg  embrace— now  adieu,  1oto-« 
Thia  moment  111  neTer  forget  I 


AWAT,  WHILB  TBT  THT  DATS  ARB  FBW. 

AwAT,  while  yet  thy  days  are  few,  fonake  thy  quiet  home, 
And  in  a  bark  of  buoyant  hope  on  Life*a  wide  waters  roam ; 
With  Passion  at  the  rudder,  boy  1  steer  bold  for  every  shore 
Which  to  thy  ardent  fancy  seems  with  sunshine  glistening 

o*er. 
And  gladden  thee  and  madden  thee  with  all  the  earth  can 

give. 
Nor  let  thy  bosom  feel  repose  till  thou  hast  learned  to  live. 

0*er  many  a  glancing  summer  wave  thoult  find  an  island 

fair, 
A  paradise  of  living  flowers  most  beautiful  and  rare ; 
Its  beacon-fires  are  numberless,  all  lighted  up  by  Love, 
And  brighter  than  the  brightest  stars  that  grace  the 

heavens  above  i 
And  free  to  thee  its  flowers  shall  be,— the  choloest  thou 

may*8t  wear. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  thy  morning  course,  and  take  thy  haven 

there. 
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If  onwd  fUll  thy  bark  mnstgo— fhm  onwudlietaatnuid 
Whose  towers  and  domes,  of  bnniiot  gold,  proclaim  a  royal 

land.— 
Ambition  holds  a  gallant  swaj  o*er  that  imperial  soil. 
And,  loftily,  will  he  repay  thy  danger  and  thy  toil : 
His  power  can  frame,  from  out  thy  name,  a  spell  of  Joy,  or 

pain. 
To  make  or  mar,  a  nation's  lot,  if  thou  wilt  bear  his  chain. 


But  if,  in  Beaoty  *s  lUry  iale,  from  blossoms  fondly  pressed— 
Though  of  all  hues  the  sky  hath  known— thy  soul  should 

rise  unblessed— 
And  if,  in  the  gigantic  halls  that  sone  Ambition's  state. 
Thy  heart  beneath  a  diamond's  blase,  fed  cold  and  desolate; 
And  if  tfay  will  incline  thee  etUl  Ibr  other  shores  to  steer, 
Tet  no  spot  like  the  fiuoied  one,  to  welcome  thee  appear ; 


Then— I  Implore  thee,  by  the  name  thy  fitther  gaTc  to  thee. 
And  by  the  dust  of  her  who  bore  thy  weakness  on  her  knee. 
That  thou  wilt  not,  however  late,  persuade  thyself  to  stay. 
In  recklessness,  where  joy,  or  peace  afford  no  lasting  ray ; 
But,  though  estranged,  and  something  changed,  haste  to 

thy  quiet  home. 
And  spend  thy  days,  as  they  were  spent,  ere  thou  hadst 

learned  to  roam. 


Wdll/-/WuAf 


KSo/ 
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WHO'LL  GO  WITH  MBf 
Music  by  Petbb  M'Lbod,  Esq. 

VHCfLL  go  with  me  over  the  sea. 
Breasting  the  billows  merrily  ? 
With  a  tight  little  ship,  and  a  bright  can  of  flip. 
What  heart  but  brares  it  cheerily  ? 
Winds  may  blow, 
High  or  low, 
Steady,  ready,  merry,  cheery,  Jack's  the  go. 

The  star  of  lore  that  beams  above, 
Shines  down  all  pure  and  holily ; 
We'll  brave  the  breeze,  well  sweep  the  seat, 
With  bosoms  beating  Jollily : 
Winds  may  blow. 
High  or  low. 
Steady,  reedy,  merry*  cheery,  Jack's  the  ga 

nien,  while  we're  afloat  in  our  island  boat, 

Let's  reef  and  steer  her  warily ; 
And  if  oar  foes  dare  come  to  blows, 
Well  meet  them  taut  and  yarily  t 
Winds  may  blow. 
High  or  low. 
Steady*  ready,  merry,  cheery,  Jaok*i  the  go. 
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TIME'S  CHANGES. 
To  a  Melody  by  Kiessb. 
O  DATS  long  forgotten,  why  rise  ye  again. 
When  all  your  remembrance  brings  sorrow  and  pain  ? 
When  she  wha*s  fair  picture  was  'graved  in  your  hearty 
Appears  shrunk  an*  faded,  nae  ferlie  ye  start. 

When  he  wha  has  taught  ye,  a  bairn  at  the  school, 
Wha's  wise  pow  aye  made  ye  a  poor  donner't  fool. 
Comes  seekin*  your  aid,  wl'  his  head  hingin*  low, 
Oh  I  sair  is  the  shock,  aye,  an'  hard  is  the  blow. 

The  whiteheaded  elder,  whom  lang  syne  ye  mind* 
Was  aye  to  your  puir  widowed  mother  sae  kind ; 
When  stricken  wi*  poortith,  an*  laden  wi*  years, 
Te  help  him,  ye  bless  him,  ye  gle  him  your  tears. 

The  wee  cockin*  bailie  ye  liket  sae  weel, 
Wha  aye  was  sae  mensefu*  wl*  mant  an*  wi*  meal. 
When  fastin*  has  come,  and  when  fea8tin*s  awa* 
Te  mourn  for  his  fate,  an*  ye  feel  fbr  his  fa*. 

Yon  mansion  sae  hoary,  ye  mind  a  laird*s  ha*, 

Mow  lane  an*  deserted,  is  crumbling  awa* ; 
Te  think  on  the  days  the  auld  biggin*  has  seen. 
An*  thoughts  of  the  past  bring  the  tears  to  your  een. 

Jhus  Time  shows  us  a*  what  maun  soon  come  to  pass, 
We*re  backward  to  keek  in  his  truth-telling  glass ; 
New  buds  may  sprout  out  frae  the  auld  hoary  tree. 
But  e*en  these  young  buds  soon  maun  wither  an*  dee. 

Tet,  though  your  frail  body  maun  mingle  wi*  elay. 
Sweet  Virtue  bears  flowers  that  can  never  decay  i 
An*  Oh  1  gin  ye*Te  grafted  ae  bud  on  her  tree, 
Tottll  see  your  ain  flower  blooming  brightly  on  hie. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MAGPHERSON.* 
(From  the  Oaelie.) 

FHAI118H0K  swore  a  feud 

Against  the  dan  M  Tarish ; 
Marched  into  their  land 

To  murder  and  to  rafish ; 
For  he  did  resolve 

To  extirpate  the  vipers. 
With  four-and-twenty  men 

And  fiye-and-thirty  pipers. 

But  when  he  had  gone 

Half-way  down  Strath  Canaan, 
Of  his  fighting  taU 

Just  Uiree  were  remainin*. 
They  were  all  he  had. 

To  back  him  in  ta  battle ; 
All  the  rest  had  gone 

Off,  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

"  Fery  coot !  '*  cried  Fhairshon. 

"  So  my  dan  disgraced  is ; 
Lads,  well  need  to  fight. 

Before  we  touch  the  peasties. 
Here's  Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 

Coming  wi'  his  fassals, 
Gillies  seventy-three. 

And  sixty  Dhuin^wassails ! " 

**  Coot  tay  to  you,  sir ; 

Are  you  not  ta  Fhairshon  ? 
Was  you  coming  here 

To  fisit  any  person? 

*  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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You  are  a  plackguard,  cdr ! 

It  is  now  six  hundred 
Ck)ot  long  yean,  and  more, 

Since  my  glen  was  plundered." 

"  Fat  is  tat  you  say  ? 

Dare  you  cock  your  pea  vert 
I  will  teach  you,  sir. 

Fat  is  ooot  pehaviour ! 
You  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more ; 
I  will  iSioot  you>  sir. 

Or  stap  you  with  my  claymore )' 

"  I  am  fery  glad. 

To  learn  what  you  mention, 
Since  I  can  prevent 

Any  such  intention." 
So  Mhic-Mao-Methusaleh 

Gave  some  warlike  howls, 
Trew  his  skhian-dhu. 

An'  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 

In  this  fery  way 

Tied  ta  failiuit  Fhairshon, 
Who  was  always  thought 

A  superior  person. 
Hiairshon  had  a  son, 

Who  married  Noah's  daughter  ; 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  Flood, 

By  tiinking  up  ta  water : 

Which  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  pelieve  it, 
Had  ta  mixture  peen 

Only  half  Glenlivet 
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ThlB  is  all  my  tale : 

Sirs,  I  hope  tis  new  t'ye ! 
Here's  your  f eiy  good  healths* 

And  tanin  ta  whusky  duty ! 

Professor  Attooit. 


THE  TABLE  OF  FEES.* 
Aift— "  The  Laird  o*  Coekpen.'* 
0,  HOW  oft  hae  I  heard 

That  our  whole  stock-in-trade 
Is  a  desk  for  a  yaird. 

And  a  pen  for  a  spade ; 
While  it  maun  be  agreed 

There's  a  world's  guid  in  these, 
Tet  oor  best  pock  of  seed 

Is  the  table  o'  fees. 

For  the  desk  and  the  stule, 

Wi'  a  sigh  let  me  say. 
May  be  props  for  a  f ule 

At  the  end  of  the  day. 
But  like  manna  and  snaw, 

Or  a  peck  o'  white  peas, 
For  the  doves  o'  the  law 

Is  the  table  o'  fees. 

Let  the  merchantman  boast 

O'  his  fine  speculations. 
And  the  clei^gjrman  hoast 

O'er  his  teinds'  allocations, 
For  a  steady  on-cost, 

Banking  up  the  bawbees. 
Like  a  wann  dreepin'  roast 

Is  the  table  o'  fees. 


*  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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Han  I  it  gangs  wi'  a  clack ! 

Like  a  mill  makin'  floar ; 
Three^md-foarpenoe  a  crack ! 

Six-and-eightpence  an  hour ; 
Half-a-crown  for  a  wink, 

And  a  shillin'  a  sneeze. 
Come  like  stour  o*  sma'  ink 

Frae  the  table  o'  fees. 

I  eovld  hand  ye  my  stole. 

Ruler,  ink-horn,  and  dask, 
I  could  hand  ye  my  qoiU, 

Or  whate'er  ye  mieht  ask ; 
And  could  yet  wi'  my  tongue— 

Whilk  nae  tnan  can  appease— 

Fill  a  cask  to  the  bung 

Frae  the  table  o'  fees. 

ROBIRT  Birdl 


WHERE  GADIE  RINS. 

Oh,  an'  I  were  where  Oadie  rins, 
Where  Oadie  rins,  where  Gadie  rins. 
Oh,  an*  I  were  where  Oadie  lins, 
At  the  back  o'  Benochie. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Oadie  rins, 
'Mang  fragrant  heath  and  yellow  whins. 
Or,  brawlin'  doun  the  boeky  linns. 
At  the  back  o'  Benochie ; 

To  hear  ance  mair  the  blackbird's  sang, 
To  wander  birks  and  braes  amang, 
Wi'  frien's  and  fav'rites,  left  sae  lang. 
At  the  back  o'  Benochie. 
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How  moDy  a  day,  in  blythe  spring-time, 
How  mony  a  day,  in  summer's  prime, 
I  wiled  awa*  my  careless  time 
On  tlie  heights  o'  Benochie. 

Ah,  Fortune's  flowers  wi'  thorns  are  rife, 
And  walth  is  won  wi'  grief  and  strif»— 
Ae  day  gi'e  me  o'  youthfu'  life 
At  the  back  o'  Benochie. 

Oh,  ICary !  there  on  ilka  nicht, 
When  baith  our  hearts  were  young  and  licht, 
We've  wandered,  when  the  moon  was  bricht, 
Wi'  speeches  fond  and  free. 

O !  ance,  ance  mair,  where  Gadle  rins, 
Where  Qadie  rins,  where  Gadie  rins— 
Oh  I  micht  I  dee  where  Qadie  rins 

At  the  back  o'  Benochie.  ' 

John  Park,  D.D. 


THE  ANNUTTY.* 

An^^"  Dunean  Davidton,'* 

I QAMD  to  spend  a  week  in  Fif e— 
An  unoo  week  it  proved  to  be — 
For  there  I  met  a  waesome  wife 

Lamentin'  her  riduity. 
Her  grief  brak  out  sae  fierce  and  fell, 
I  thought  her  heart  wad  burst  the  thell ; 
And— I  was  sae  left  tae  myser'— 

I  sell't  her  an  annuity. 

*  By  permission  of  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
publishers. 
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The  bMgain  looUt  Mr  eneugh— 

She  Just  was  turned  o'  saxty-three  l 

I  oouldna  guessed  she'd  prove  sae  teugh. 

By  human  ingenuity. 
But  years  have  come,  and  years  hare  gane^ 
And  there  she's  yet  as  stieve's  a  stane~ 
The  limmer's  growin'  young  again. 

Since  she  got  her  annuity. 

She's  crined  awa*  to  bane  and  skin. 
But  that  it  seems  is  nought  to  me ; 
She's  like  to  live— although  she's  in 

The  last  stage  o'  tenuity. 
She  munches  wi'  her  wizened  gums. 
An'  stumps  about  on  legs  o'  thnuns, 
But  comes— as  sure  as  Christmas  comes— 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity. 

She  jokes  her  joke,  an'  cracks  her  crack, 
As  spunkie  as  a  growin'  flea —  . 
An'  there  she  sits  upon  my  back, 

A  livin'  perpetuity. 
She  hurkles  by  her  ingle  side, 
An'  toasts  an'  tans  her  wrunkled  hide — 
Lord  kens  how  lang  she  yet  may  bide 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity ! 

I  read  the  tables  drawn  wi'  care 

For  an  Insurance  Company ; 

Her  chance  o*  life  was  stated  there, 

Wi'  perfect  perspicuity. 
But  tables  here  or  tables  there. 
She's  lived  ten  yefurs  beyond  her  share^ 
An's  like  to  live  a  dizien  mair. 

To  ea*  for  her  annuity. 
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t  gat  the  loon  that  drew  the  deed— 
We  spelled  it  o'er  right  carefully  ;— 
In  vun  he  jerked  his  sonple  head, 

To  find  an  ambiguity : 
It's  dated— tested— a'  complete— 
The  proper  stamp— nae  word  delete— 
And  diligence,  as  on  decreet. 

Hay  pass  for  her  annuity. 

Last  Yule  she  had  a  fearfu'  hoast— 
I  thought  a  kink  might  set  me  free ; 
I  led  her  out,  'mang  snaw  and  £roet, 

Wi'  constant  assiduity. 
But  Diel  ma'  care— the  blast  g^aed  by, 
And  missed  the  auld  anatomy ; 
It  just  cost  me  a  tooth,  f orbye 

Discharging  her  annuity. 

I  thought  that  grief  might  gar  her  qult« 
Her  only  son  was  lost  at  sea — 
But  afl  her  wits  behuved  to  flit. 

An'  leaye  her  in  fatuity! 
She  threeps,  an'  threepe,  he's  livin'  yet, 
For  a'  the  tellin'  she  can  get ; 
But  catch  the  doited  runt  forget 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity ! 

If  there's  a  sough  o'  cholera 
Or  typhus — wha  sae  gl^  as  she? 
She  buys  up  baths,  an'  drugs,  an'  a*, 

In  siccan  superfluity ! 
She  doesDa  need — she's  fever  proof— 
The  pest  gaed  ower  her  very  roof ; 
She  tauld  me  sae— an*  then  her  loof 

Held  out  for  her  annuity. 
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Ae  day  she  fell— her  arm  she  brak,— 
A  compound  fracture  ae  could  be ; 
Nae  Leech  the  core  wad  undertake 

Whate*er  was  the  gratuity. 
It's  cured !    She  handles 't  like  a  flail- 
It  does  as  weel  in  bits  aa  hale ; 
But  I'm  a  broken  man  mysel' 

Wi'  her  and  her  annuity. 

Her  brooded  flesh  and  broken  banes, 
Are  weel  as  flesh  an*  banes  can  be, 
She  beats  the  taeds  that  live  in  stanes. 

An'  fatten  in  vacuity! 
They  die  when  they're  exposed  to  air— 
They  canna  thole  the  atmosphere ; 
But  her !  expose  her  onywhere— 

She  lives  for  her  annuity. 

If  mortal  means  oonid  nick  her  thread, 
Sma'  crime  it  wad  appear  to  me ; 
Ca't  murder— or  ca't  homicide — 

I'd  Justifyt— an'  do  it  tae. 
But  how  to  fell  a  withered  wife 
That's  carved  out  o'  the  tree  o'  lif»-* 
The  timmer  Ummer  daurs  the  knife 

To  settle  her  annuity. 

rd  try  a  shot.— But  whar's  the  mark?— 

Her  vital  parts  are  hid  frae  me; 

Her  back-bane  wanders  through  her  sark 

In  an  unkenn'd  corkscrewity. 
She's  palsifled— an'  shakes  her  head 
Sae  fast  about,  ye  scarce  can  see't; 
It's  past  the  power  o'  steel  or  lead 

To  settle  her  annuity. 
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She  might  be  drowned ;— but  go  shell  not 

Within  a  mile  o'  loch  or  sea;— 

Or  hanged— if  cord  could  grip  a  throat 

O'  siocan  exiguity. 
It's  fitter  tar  to  hang  the  rope- 
It  draws  out  like  a  telescope ; 
Twad  tak  a  dreadfu'  length  o'  drop 

To  settle  her  annuity. 

Will  puiion  do 't?— It  has  been  tried ; 
But,  be 't  in  hash  or  fricassee, 
That's  Just  the  dish  she  can't  abide, 

Whatever  kind  o'  go<lt  it  hae. 
It's  needless  to  assail  her  doubts, — 
She  gangs  ^7  instinct— like  the  brutes — 
An'  only  eats  an'  drinla  what  suits 

Hersel'  an'  her  annuity. 

The  Bible  says  the  age  o'  man 
Threescore  an'  ten  perchance  may  be ; 
She's  ninety-four ;— let  them  wha  can 

Explain  the  incongruity. 
She  should  hae  lived  afore  the  Flood— ^ 
She's  come  o'  Patriarchal  blood — 
She's  some  auld  Pagan,  mummified 

Alive  for  her  annuity. 

She's  been  embalmed  inside  and  out- 
She's  sauted  to  the  last  degree— 
There's  pickle  in  her  very  snout 

Sae  caper-like  an*  cruety ; 
Lot's  wife  was  fresh  compared  to  her ; 
They've  Kyanised  the  useless  knir— 
She  canna  deo(nnpoee— nae  mair 

Than  her  accursed  annuity. 
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The  water-drap  wean  out  the  rock 
As  this  eternal  Jaud  wearg  me ; 
I  could  withstand  the  sing^le  shook, 

But  no  the  continuity. 
It's  pay  me  here — an'  pay  me  there — 
An'  pay  me,  pay  me,  evermair ; 
I'll  gang^  demented  wi'  despair — 

I'm  charged  for  her  annuity ! 

Oborob  Outram. 


THE  LIFEBOAT. 

Ho !  build  the  Lifeboat,  heart  and  hand ; 
Quick  I  take  the  many-voiced  command ! 
The  blaek-wing'd  tempest  downward  dips, 
Like  death  on  night-bewilder'd  ships. 
Let  wrinkled  age  and  valiant  youth 
Close  rib  it  as  with  ribs  of  truth ; 
Send  home  each  trusty  bolt,  for  love 
Of  man  below  and  Ood  above. 

Lo !  where  it  stands,  fine-moulded,  sleek, 

A  thing  of  truth  from  stem  to  beak ; 

No  lie  in  it— but  worthy  Thee, 

O  Pilot  of  Lake  Galilee! 

So,  bless  it,  eager  lips  and  leal. 

Each  plank  and  bolt,  from  prow  to  heel ! 

And  dash,  O  maid,  the  bold  bright  wine. 

And  send  it  on  its  course  divine ! 

Ho !  man  the  Lifeboat,  while  the  North 
Whistles  the  bristling  tempest  forth : 
Bravely !  and  God  will  guide  the  keel, 
Yt  hearts  of  oak,  and  hands  of  steel  I 
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Now  laundi  it,  launch  it !  fling  it  free, 
Into  the  bouudless-bosom'd  sea: 
Pause  not,  though  death  pursue  amain— 
Death  is  no  end,  but  endless  gain! 

William  Frsklanp. 


THE  SPINNma  MAIDEN. 

O  THS  sweet  sound  1  IknowitweU; 
It  draws  me  like  a  heavenly  spell : 
lily  lady  spins,  and  with  her  wheel 
My  sotU  is  charmed,  my  senses  reel : 
And  all  the  world  doth  change  its  hue ; 
The  very  blossoms  bloom  anew. 
I  pause,  I  listen,  I  adore : 

0  maiden,  spin  for  evermore  1 

Ah,  still  she  spins— my  lady  spins. 
And  vanished  are  my  fears  and  sins; 
For  now  she  sings  a  wondrous  song. 
Whose  music,  sweet,  and  pure,  and  strong. 
Seems  drawn  by  some  diviner  art 
From  the  new  heaven  within  my  heart : 

1  pause,  I  listen,  I  adore: 

0  maiden,  sing  for  evermore  I 

See  what  a  light  is  in  her  eye. 
Where  beauty  dwells  with  chastity  t 
And  see  how  truth  has  crowned  her  brow, 
Unwrinkled  by  a  broken  vow  I 
And  hear  how,  from  her  rosy  mouth, 
Warble  the  song-birds  of  the  south  I 

1  pause,  I  listen,  I  adore : 

0  maiden,  bloom  for  evermore  I 
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My  lady  ipiiui,  and  tings,  and  blooms 

For  me,— yet  all  the  world  illumes. 

She  listens,  dreamlike,— can  she  guess 

That  I  behold  her  loyeliness? 

Some  vision  charms  her,— can  it  be 

Oar  honeymoon  beyond  the  sea? 
With  very  lore  my  heart  is  sore : 
O  maiden,  maiden,  qrfn  no  morel 

William  Fiibblaki». 


BIRD  SOKO. 

Blackbird,  O  Blackbird, 

What  makes  yon  sing  sae  dear? 
*'  I  sing,  for  aye  my  heart  sings 

In  springtime  o'  the  year : 
I  sing  to  please  my  dearie. 

At  hame  in  yonder  tree, 
Within  our  nest  sae  cosie, 

Sae  dear  to  her  and  me.** 

Laverock,  O  Laverock, 

What  makes  you  sing  sae  sweet? 
'*  I  sing,  for  aye  my  heart  sings  ' 

In  sunshine  or  In  weet :  | 

I  sing  to  please  my  dearie, 

At  hame  on  yonder  lea, 
A  heaven  o'  wings  and  daisies,  ' 

Sae  dear  to  her  and  me.*' 

Ploughman,  O  Ploughman, 

What  makes  you  sing  sae  bold? 
''l  sing,  for  aye  my  heart  sings 

In  doud  or  sun  or  cold : 
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I  sing  to  please  my  dearie, 

The  flower  o*  yonder  farm ; 
Her  lips  are  opening  roses, 

Her  e'en  a  heavenly  charm." 

Milkmaid,  O  Milkmaid, 

What  maikea  you  lilt  sae  fine? 
**  I  lilt,  for  aye  my  heart  lilts 

In  shadow  or  in  shine : 
I  lilt  to  please  my  dearie, 

The  Ploughman  brave  and  free ; 
He  lo'es  me,  and  I  lo'e  him, 

My  gudeman  soon  to  be." 

William  Frbelani). 

THE  WAGGIN'  C  OUR  DOG'S  TAHj.* 
AiBr—**Theharrin*o*thed4>or,** 

Wb  hae  a  dog  that  wags  his  tail 

(He's  a  bit  o'  a  wag  himsel*,  O !) 
Every  day  he  gangs  down  the  town. 
At  night  his  news  to  tell,  O ! 

The  waggin*  o*  our  dc^'s  tail,  bow-wow ! 
The  waggin'  o'  our  dog's  tail ! 

He  saw  the  provost  o'  the  town 

Parading  down  the  street,  0 1 
Quo'  he,  "  Ye're  no  like  me,  my  lord, 

For  ye  canna  see  your  feet,  O  !** 
The  WMCgin',  &c 

He  saw  a  man  grown  unco'  poor, 

And  lookhig  sad  and  sick,  O ! 
Quo'  he,  "  Cheer  up,  for  ilka  dog 

Has  aye  a  bane  to  pick,  O !" 
The  waggin*,  &c. 


*  By  permission  of  William  Isbister,  Esq. 
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fie  saw  a  man  wi'  mony  a  smile, 

Wl'out  a  grain  o'  sowl,  01 
Quo'  he,  "  rye  noticed  mony  a  dog 

Gould  bite  and  never  growl,  O  !** 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  man  look  gruff  and  cross, 

Wi'out  a  grain  o'  spite,  0 1 
Quo'  he,  "  He's  Uke  a  hantla  dogs 

Whose  bark  is  waur  than  their  bite,  01" 
The  waggin',  to. 

He  saw  an  M.P.  unco'  proud, 

Because  o'  power  and  pay,  0 1 
Quo*  he,  "  Ter  tail  is  oocket  heigh, 

But  ilka  dog  has  his  day,  0 !" 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  some  ministers  fighting  haM, 

And  a'  frae  a  bit  o'  pride,  0 1 
•*  It's  a  pity,"  quo'  he,  "  when  dogs  la*  out 

Aboot  their  ain  fireside,  O ! " 
The  waggin',  &c 

He  saw  a  man  gaun  staggerin'  hame, 
His  face  baith  black  and  blue,  O ! 

Quo'  he,  "  I'm  ashamed  o'  the  stupid  brute. 
For  never  a  dog  gets  f ou,  01" 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  man  wi'  a  haiiy  face, 
Wi'  beard  and  big  moustache,  O  t 

Quo*  he,  **  We  baith  are  towqr  dogs, 
But  ye  hae  daes  and  cash,  O I  ** 
The  waggin',  &o. 
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He  saw  a  crowd  in  a  bonny  park, 
Where  dogs  were  not  allowed,  0 ! 

Quo'  he,  **  The  rats  in  Kirk  and  State, 
If  we  were  there,  might  rue't,  O  !** 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  man  that  fleeched  a  lord. 

And  flatterin'  lees  did  tell,  O I 
Quo'  he,  "  A  dog's  owre  proud  for  that, 

Hell  only  claw  himsel',  O ! " 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  doctor  drivin'  about. 

And  ringing  every  bell,  0 1 
Quo'  he,  "  I've  been  as  sick's  a  dog, 

But  I  aye  ooold  cure  mysel',  0  I " 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  heard  a  lad  and  leddie  braw 

Singin'  a  grand  duet,  O ! 
Quo'  he,  **  I'ye  heard  a  cat  uid  dog 

Could  yowl  as  weel  as  that,  O I " 
The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  laddie  swaggerin'  big. 

From  tap  to  tae  sae  trim,  O  i 
Quo'  he,  **  It's  no  for  a  dog  to  laugh 

That  anoe  was  a  pup  like  him,  O  !** 
The  waggin',  &c. 

Our  doggie  he  cam'  hame  at  e'en, 
And  scarted  baith  his  lugs,  O ! 
Quo'  he,  **  If  folk  had  only  tails. 
They'd  be  maist  as  gude  as  dogs,  0 ! " 
The  waggin',  &c. 

Norman  Maclsod,  D.D. 
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THE  OLD  SOLDIERS 

Sung  to  the  French  air  qf  **  Te  touvient'tui  disait  un 

CapitaiM* 

Don  thou  remember,  soldier,  old  and  hoary. 

The  days  we  foug^ht  and  conquered  side  by  side, 
On  fields  of  battle  famous  now  in  story. 

Where  Britons  triumphed,  and  vihen  Britons  died? 
Dost  thou  remember  all  our  old  campaigning, 

O'er  many  a  field  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ? 
Of  our  old  comrades  few  are  now  remaining — 

How  many  sleep  upon  the  bloody  plain  1 
Of  our  old  oomradee,  Jtc. 

Dost  thou  remember  all  those  marches  weary, 

From  gathering  foes,  to  reach  Oorunna's  shore  ? 
Who  can  forget  that  midnight,  sad  and  dreary, 

When  in  his  grave  we  laid  the  noble  Hoore ! 
But  ere  he  died  our  General  heard  us  dieering, 

And  saw  us  «diarge  with  vlct'ry's  flag  unfurled ; 
And  then  he  slept,  without  his  erer  fearing 

For  British  soldiers  conquering  o'er  the  world. 
And  then  he  slept,  &c. 

RonembVest  thou  the  bloody  Albuera  I 

The  deadly  breach  in  Badajos'  walls  I 
Vittorial  Salamanca  I  Talaveral 

TilhBoncesvalles  echoed  to  our  balls ! 
Ha !  how  we  drove  the  Frenchmen  all  before  us, 

As  foam  is  driven  before  the  stormy  breeie  1 
We  fought  right  on,  with  conquering  banners  o'er  us. 

From  Torres  Yedras  to  the  Pyrenees. 
We  fought  right  on,  && 

*  By  permission  of  William  Isbister,  Esq. 
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Dost  thou  remember  to  the  war  retominfip— 

Long  will  our  enemiei  remember  too  I — 
We  fought  again,  oar  hearts  for  glory  burning. 

At  Quatre  Bras  and  awful  Waterloo ! 
We  thought  of  home  upon  that  Sabbath  morning 

When  Cameron's  pibroch  roused  our  Highland  corps, 
Then  proudly  marched,  the  mighty  Emperor  scorning, 

And  vowed  to  die  or  conquer  as  of  yore  i 
Then  proudly  marched,  &c. 

Rememb'rest  thou  the  old  familiar  faces 

Of  warriors  nursed  in  many  a  stormy  fight^ 
Whose  lonely  graves,  which  now  the  straiq|«r  traces, 

Mark  every  spot  they  held  from  mom  till  night? 
In  vain  did  Cuirassiers  in  clouds  surround  them. 

With  cannon  thundering  as  the  tempest  raves ; 
They  left  our  squares,  oh  I  just  as  they  had  found  Uiem, 

Firm  as  the  rocks  amidst  the  ocean's  waves  I 
Thsy  left  our  squares,  Ac 

Those  days  are  past,  my  soldier,  old  and  howry. 

But  still  the  scars  are  on  thy  manly  brow ; 
We  both  have  shared  the  danger  and  the  gloiy. 

Come,  let  us  share  the  peace  and  comfort  now ; 
Come  to  my  home,  for  thou  hast  not  another, 

And  dry  those  tears,  for  thou  shalt  beg  no  more ; 
There,  take  this  hand,  and  let  us  march  together, 

Down  to  the  grave,  where  life's  campaign  is  o'er ! 
There,  take  this  hand,  Ac. 

NORMAK  MACIiIOO,  D.D. 
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THE  CAMEROirS  FABEWEEL. 

Tmi  hngle  is  eounding  the  "  Bonnets  o*  blue,** 

An'  that  is  the  Cameron's  oa',  lassie ; 
nk  hero  maun  sune  to  that  land  bid  adieu. 

8ae  dear  to  the  hearts  o'  us  a',  lassie. 

The  field  is  before  us  whaur  mony  may  fa*, 
Tour  lover,  perchance,  'mang  the  rest,  lassie ; 

But  dinna  gi'e  way,  for  the  Ruler  o'  a' 
Has  planted  strai^  hopes  in  my  breist,  lassie. 

Tho'  tears  o'  affection  may  yet  dim  my  e'e 

For  some  wha  in  battle  may  fa',  lassie. 
Iffy  thodits  mauna  rest  on  the  sorrows  111  see. 

But  cherish  fond  hopes  when  awa',  lassie. 

To  ken  that  thou  lo'est  me  will  lichten  the  heart. 
An*  bear  me  through  ilk  tiying  scene,  lassie ; 

Thy  love  to  my  bosom  will  pleasures  impart, 
An'  happy  111  be  as  I've  been,  lassie. 

Ae  kiss,  my  dear  Annie,  syne  fareweel  awhile. 
An'  trust  i'  the  heart  that  is  thine,  lassie ; 

Through  ilk  changing  scene,  this  I  pledge  wl'  a  smile^ 
I'll  lo'e  thee  while  life  shall  be  mine,  lassie. 

On  fields  that  are  blood-stain'd  thy  lover  may  tread, 
Whaur  thousands  may  fa'  but  to  dee,  lassie. 

Still  safe  through  ilk  danger  'midst  dying  an'  dead, 
I'll  come  back  to  Scotland  an'  thee,  lassie. 

Jamis  Cdkrib. 


THE  WATER  WAGTAIL. 

BoNKiH  water  wagtail, 
'  Flitting  o'er  a  stone. 
When  will  you  be  at  rest. 
And  let  your  tail  alone? 


You're  Just  Uke  a  coquette, 

With  a  crinoUne, 
Tou  flit  there  so  sprucely. 

And  wag  your  tail  bo  fine. 

Many  pretty  birds  I've  seen, 
With  red  tails  and  blue^ 

Yellow  birds  and  blackbirds, 
But  not  a  bird  like  you. 

You  flit  and  you  chatter. 
You  chatter  and  you  flit, 

And  wag  your  tail  so  wisely 
As  if  you  were  a  wit. 

Clever  water  wagtail. 

Do  you  ever  rest? 
Do  you  sleep  upon  a  twig. 

Or  croodle  in  a  nest? 

Or  is 't  your  late  to  hop  and  chat 
Beside  the  flowing  river. 

And  wag,  wag,  wag  your  tall 
For  ever  uid  for  ever? 

Dainty  water  wagtail. 

What  is  your  station? 
Are  you  lord  or  commoner 

In  the  feather  nation? 

Or  are  you  king's  Jester, 

So  merry  and  so  Jolly, 
Jerking  truth  and  wisdom  out 

In  syllables  of  folly? 

Punctual  water  wagtail, 

I  know  what  you  do, 
You're  the  smart  thne-keqser 

Of  the  f  eather'd  crew : 

X* 


Your  tail  is  a  pendulam. 

Your  neb  is  a  ticker ; 
You  wag  and  tick  the  agoi  out 

Quicker  still  and  quicker. 

WQiUAX  Frulaito. 


THE  MESSAGE. 

Sore,  Birdie,  sing,  and  tell  me  true, 
What  notes  of  chew  you  bring  to  me 

From  that  sweet  Isle  amid  the  blue. 
The  dreamlike  humming  sea  ? 

Sing,  Birdie— did  he  sigh  or  smile, 

My  pilgrim,  in  hia  Indian  Isle? 

Sing,  Birdie !    Did  he  kiss  your  wings. 
And  bid  you  bear  the  kiss  to  mef 

And  did  he  murmur  tender  things 
Unto  the  tender  seat 

O  Birdie,  did  he  moan  or  sing. 

My  beautiful,  my  brave  8ea>kingT 

Blithe  Birdie,  lilt,  and  lilt  agahi, 

I  know  that  still  he  loveth  me : 
Thy  voice  is  his,  so  sweet  the  pain 

That  thrills  me  like  the  sea^ 
And  gives  me  wings  to  find  afar. 
The  rapture  of  the  morning  star. 

Fly,  Birdie,  fly,  and  bear  to  hhn 
This  kiss,  this  swellii^f  heart,  from  me ; 

And  flU  thy  throat  untU  it  brim 
Like  higli  tide  on  the  sea ; 

Then  sing  as  if  my  love  were  thbie— 

Earth's  only  squI,  and  that  divine ! 

WlIiLIAM  FimiiAND. 


BELL. 

Sin'  Bell  earn'  to  bide  in  oor  toon, 

The  warl'  has  a'  gaen  ajee ; 
She  has  turned  a'  the  heads  o'  the  men, 
And  the  women  wi'  envy  will  dee. 
0,  but  Bell's  bonnie  I 

Dink  as  a  daisy  is  she ; 
Her  e'en  are  as  brioht  as  the  stamies 
That  shine  1'  the  lift  sae  hia 

Bell,  she  gaed  anoe  to  the  kirk, 

Wi*  pearlins  f  u'  grand  in  her  hair ; 
The  minister  glower'd  dumf oundert, 
And  stadc  i'  the  midst  o'  the  prayer. 
O,  but  Bell's  bonnie  I 

Jimp  as  a  lily  is  she ; 
Her  breath 's  like  the  scent  o'  the  brier. 
That  June  win's  blaw  ower  the  lea. 

The  miller  was  smitten  wi'  Bell- 
He  left  baith  his  h^per  and  wheel— 
And  noo  a'  the  folk  i'  the  parish 
Are  deein'  for  want  o'  meaL 
O,  but  Bell's  bonnie  t 

Blythe  as  a  Untie  is  she; 
Her  hair's  like  the  wing  o*  the  raven 
Tliat  croaks  on  the  aul*  aik  tree. 

The  doctor,  clean  dazed  wi'  her  beauty, 

Qangs  dannerin'  hame,  but  his  fee ; 
E'en  the  lawyer— ill-deedie  auld  bod}'— 
Has  forgotten  the  way  to  lee  I 
O,  but  BeU's  bonnie! 

Sweet  as  the  rammer  is  she ; 
Her  smile's  like  the  sheen  o'  the  sunbeams 
That  fa'  on  a  dimpled  i 
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The  laird  wi'  his  gear  thocht  to  win  her— 

Na,  na,  ye  f ule  hody,  gae  'wa' ; 
The  laas  that  is  bocht  wi'  vile  siller 
Is  worth  Jist  naething  ara  1 
O,  but  Bell's  bonnie ! 

Earth  hands  nane  fairer  than  she ; 
A  king  weel  mlcht  pairt  wi'  his  crown 
For  ae  kind  blink  o'  her  e'e ! 

Bell  cam'  oot  i'  the  gloamin'. 

An'  kisses  sae  sweet  gaed  to  me ; 
Come  quickly,  ye  snell  days  o'  winter, 
When  Bell  my  ain  wifie  shall  be ! 
O,  but  Bell's  bonnie  I 

An*  kind  as  bonnie  is  she ; 
Come  quickly,  ye  lang  nichts  o*  winter. 
When  Bell's  to  be  buckled  to  me  I 

John  W.  Fbabbr. 


AMANG  THE  STOCKS. 
SoMS  folks  sing  o'  the  summer  wi*  its  blythesome,  kythc" 

some  days, 
An'  some  sii^f  o'  the  winter  when  the  snaw  is  on  the  braes. 
But  for  me  I  sing  o'  hairst-time,  wi'  the  cawing  o'  the  rooks. 
As  I  dauner  ower  the  stubble  hi  amang  the  gowden  stooks. 

I  like  to  see  the  sun  shine  as  he  gilds  the  turnip  shaws. 
And  I  like  to  see  his  gowden  rays  adorn  the  ruddy  haws ; 
But  bettor  far  to  see  his  face  as  ower  the  brae  he  looks. 
As  I  dauner  in  the  e'enin'  oot  an'  in  amang  the  stocks. 

There  is  a  calm  and  quietness  at  the  wa'*gaun  o'  the  year 
We  dinna  fed  in  summer  whan  the  com  is  in  the  ear. 
And  the  songsters  o'  the  woodland  and  the  babbling  o'  the 

brooks 
Canna  draw  me  f  rae  a  dauner  oot  an'  in  amang  the  stocks. 
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I  like  to  feel  the  reBtfulnesB  that  hoYen  a'  aroun', 
I  like  to  see  the  rosset  hues,  the  yellow  and  the  broun, 
I  like  to  see  the  reapers  a'  gaun  hame  wi'  shinin'  hooks, 
Ab  I  loiter  in  the  e'enln'  thro'  amaog  the  gowden  stooks. 

The  spring  time  gars  ns  wanle  on  wi'  quicker,  firmer  tread, 
The  time  when  Nature  comes  to  life  mak's  ilka  uie's  heart 

gled. 
Bat  hairst-time  aye  I  lo'e  the  belt  wi'  harrest  mune  that 

looks 
Sae  kindly  like  as  oot  an'  in  I  dauner  'mang  the  stooks. 

Abune  a*  seasons  o'  the  year  the  hairst-time's  dear  to  me, 
When  Katnre  yields  her  full  increase  on  ilka  field  an'  tree, 
At  gloaming  then  I  love  to  stray  'mang  Nature's  shady 

nooks. 
Syne  hamewaid  wi'  a  thankfu'  heart  amang  the  go^'den 

stooks. 

It  fills  the  heart  wi'  peaoefulness  and  quietness  a'  its  ain. 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  in  gratitude  to  Him  wha  fills  the  plain. 
We  see  His  haun  in  leaf  and  blade  while  reading  Nature's 

books, 
And  maist  o'  a'  His  bounteous  care  amang  the  gowden 

stocks. 

JOSBPH  WRIfiHT. 


SILLER. 

In  this  weaiy  warld,  wi'  a'  its  attractions, 
Sae  closely  entwined  wi'  our  dearest  affections. 
There's  ae  Uiing  that  gi'es  a  keen  sest  to  our  actiomi. 
An'  that  is  a  likin'  for  siller. 

It's  common  to  a',  frae  the  wee  raggit  laddie, 
Whase  breeks  are  a'  torn,  an'  whase  Jacket  is  duddy, 
To  the  hoary  aidd  villain  that's  cheatit  the  widdie. 
They  a'  hae  a  likin'  for  siller. 


"  Oh,  WM  on  the  tOlttr,  it  is  Bae  prevailin',** 
Sae  iang  Bobbie  Burns,  the  powsr  o*t  bewailin' ; 
An'  Bobin  was  richt,  for  in  healtli  or  in  ailin*, 
Itls  a  real  powerf  u'  article  siller. 

Hoo  m<my  fine  schemes  1*  the  bod  bae  been  ohecUt, 
Great  plans  left  unflnished  that  hae  been  projeckit ; 
Tve  eyen  kent  cases  whaur  kirks  hae  been  stickit^ 
An'  a'  for  the  want  o'  the  siller. 

Ah,  siller  is  noble,  an'  siller's  transcendent. 
It  mak's  ye  sae  dever  an'  real  independent^ 
That  amaist  a'  the  erils  on  mortals  attendant 
Will  vanish  at  sicht  o'  the  siller. 

If  you'd  wish  to  rise  frae  some  humble  station. 
An'  mix  wi'  the  great  anes  o'  this  generation. 
Tour  talents  will  be  little  recommendation 
Withoot  ye  hae  plenty  o'  siller. 

A  man  without  siller  is  seldom  respeckit. 
He  may  do  his  best,  but  he's  sair,  sair  n^leckit ; 
For  what  i*  this  world  cud  ere  be  expeddt^ 
Frae  a  bodie  withoot  ony  siller? 

Pre  heard  an  auld  sang  about  "  Naebody  kens  ye," 
That  says  siller  "  breaks  ye,  an'  mak's  ye,  an'  men's  ye," 
Sae  'mid  a'  the  blessings  kind  Providence  sen's  ye. 
Ye  aye  should  be  thankfa'  for  siller. 

For  though  ye  be  doited,  balf-daft,  or  dean  orasy, 
Though  yer  auld  pow  be  bauld,  or  as  white  as  a  dai^Ti 
Tell  hae  plenty  o'  frien's  thatll  study  to  please  y»— 
Provided  ye've  plenty  o'  siller. 

But  wait  ye  awee,  should  misfortunes  o'ertake  ye. 
Ten  dianoes  to  ane  but  your  frien's  will  forsake  ye ; 
An'  they'll  care  nae  a  snuff  though  grim  poverty  shake  ye. 
If  he's  shalcen  ye  dear  o'  your  siller. 
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An*  it's  no  muckle  wonder  that  friendahipB  are  broken, 
The  lore  o'  the  siller's  sae  atarong,  mair  by  token, 
Tbe  dexgy  tiiemsers,  "  wi'  reyerenoe  bet  spoken," 
Are  blamed  for  belli*  fond  o'  the  siller. 

Then  try  and  get  siller,  ye're  no'  richt  withoot  it, 
It's  handy  to  hae,  that's  a  fact  undisputit ; 
An'  it's  no  gold  to  get— that's  the  warst  thing  aboot  it— - 
What  mair  need  be  said  aboot  slUer? 

WlUiIAlC  Waulkr. 


LAST  LOKGmOS. 

"  Oh  !  bring  me  a  deep  cauld  draught,**  he  said, 

"  O*  the  water  I  used  to  drink, 
Frae  the  weU  at  the  foot  o*  Ewieside, 

Wi'  the  butter-cups  round  its  brink ; 
And  there  grew  the  sweet-spotted  ordiis 

Amang  the  rushes  green. 
And  the  bonnie  blue^*ed  speedwell. 

And  the  scented  meadow-queen." 

They  held  a  cup  to  his  pale  parched  lips, 

But  be  turned  his  head  away. 
And  yearned  on  still  for  a  "  deep  cauld  draught " 

FxB/d  the  well  in  the  howe  o'  the  brae. 
On  memory's  wings  his  thochts  had  flown 

Away  from  the  dose,  dark  room, 
To  the  sunny  hilJside  where  he  used  to  play, 

'Mang  the  feathery  fern,  and  the  broom. 

Upon  his  ear  there  fell  ance  mair 

The  sang  o*  the  Herriot  bum. 
As  it  rippled  alang  'neath  the  lUder  iMughs 

1111'  mony  a  cunre  and  turn ; 


And  he  heud  again  tlie  beeB*  Mythe  hum 

Amang  the  heather  bells ; 
And  the  waefu'  wail  o'  the  newHBpained  lamha 

High  up  on  the  graoeor  fella. 

And  ane  by  ane  before  his  e'e 

Rose  pictures  sweet  and  fair 
O'  the  dear  auld  hame  sae  far  away, 

That  he  wad  ne'er  see  mair. 
But  fairer  than  a'  were  the  sichts  he  saw, 

Lang  ere  the  end  o'  the  day. 
In  the  blened  land  where  th^  thirst  nae  mair. 

And  a'  tears  are  wiped  away. 

Mart  Iholib. 


SONGS 


rOBTHI 


N  D  E  S  E  R  Y. 


It  is  in  filling  a  child's  mind  as  in  paddDg  a  trunk— we 
must  take  care  what  we  lay  in  below,  not  only  to  secure 
for  that  a  safe  place,  but  to  prevent  it  from  damaging  what 
Is  to  come  after.— Quarterly  Revisw. 


NOTIOB  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER. 


Thb  oontribixtoin  to  this  little  work  beinff  too  numerouB  to 
gpMk  for  thenmlTflS^  have  devolved  that  duty  on  the  Pab- 
Usher.  It  were  a  work  of  nipererogation  to  epeak  of  the 
dilBoalty  of  writing  songi  for  the  Nweery.  To  inveet  with 
poetio  imegeiy  and  aasMoiatlons,  snbjecli  ealeolated  to  ln« 
terest  the  infhnt  mind,  ie  no  eaqr  achievement ;  nor  is  the 
difflcnity  leaened  by  an  attempt  to  blend  initruotton  with 
amnfement  Tet  to  snoh  taak  have  the  varions  writers  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  this  little  Tdmne  addressed  them- 
seives,  and,  I  trost,  not  altogether  without  suooess. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  schoolmaster  who  forms  the 
national  chanoter,  and  this  is  so  fttf  true ;  but  unless  the 
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basiB  on  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  is  to 
be  formed,  has  been  carefully  prepared  before  the  transfer 
is  made  from  the  nursery  to  the  public  seminary,  the 
labours  of  the  teacher  will  be  arduous,  and  their  results 
uncertain.  Few  impresBions  made  in  early  life,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  are  ever  entirely  effaced  from  the  memory ; 
the  former  continuing  through  tnooeeding  yean  to  puriJ^ 
and  elevate  the  affections,  tiie  latter  to  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  passions;  thus  rendering  it  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  these  impressions  should  be  associated  with 
a  lore  of  the  pure  and  beautif  uL 

The  following  lorries  inculcate  kindness  in  the  treatment 
of  children,  in  the  belief  that  such  treatment  is  better  cal- 
colated  to  promote  their  improvement  than  severity.  Pa- 
rente  should  be,  as  for  as  drcumstences  will  peimitt  the 
asKKdates  and  plsymates  of  their  children  in  their  innocent 
amusements.  Instead  of  this,  howioften  do  we  see  those 
who  ought  to  recollect  what  impression  gentlenea  made  on 
themselves  during  early  yean,  speak  to  their  children  In  » 
spirit  and  maimer  calculated  rather  to  repel  than  attract; 
as  if  ,  in  the  field  of  nature,  the  prickly  stem  which  supports 
the  opening  bud,  were  to  employ  ite  thorny  armour  to 
lacerate  the  flower  which  it  is  armed  to  protect ! 


▼ 
To  those  who  object  to  the  use  of  oar  national  dialect  in 
the  nursery,  as  behig  the  language  of  the  vulgar  and  unedu- 
cated, we  would  sufamU  the  f(dlowing  ranarln  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Lord  Jeffrey :— "  The  Scotch  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  provincial  dialect— the  vehicle  only  of  mstio  vulgarity, 
and  rude  local  humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole  coun- 
try, long  an  independent  kingdom,  and  still  separate  in 
laws,  character  and  manners.  It  is  l^*  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  vulgur;  but  is  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  na- 
tion in  early  life,  and,  with  many  of  its  most  exalted  and 
accomplished  individuals,  throughout  their  whole  exist- 
ence ;  and  though  it  be  true  that,  in  later  times,  it  has  been 
in  some  measure  laid  aside  by  the  more  ambitloiB  and  as- 
piring of  the  present  generation,  it  is  still  recollected  even 
by  them,  as  the  familiar  language  of  their  childhood,  and 
of  those  who  were  the  earliest  objects  of  their  love  and  ven- 
eration. It  is  connected  in  their  imagination  not  only  with 
that  olden  time  which  is  uniformly  conceived  as  more  pure, 
lofty,  and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  all  the 
soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered  childhood  and 
domestic  affection.  All  its  phrases  conjure  up  images  of 
school-day  innocence  and  sports,  and  friendships  which 
have  no  pattern  in  succeeding  years.    Add  to  all  this,  that 


it  li  the  langcUfge  of  a  great  body  of  poetry,  with  which  al- 
molt  all  Sootohmen  are  fUidllar ;  and,  in  particcdar,  of  a 
great  mnltitiide  of  fongi,  written  with  mora  tendemesB, 
nature  and  feeUng,  than  any  other  lyrlo  compoeitlona  that 
are  extant— and  we  may  periiape  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
the  Scotdi  ii,  in  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language ;  and 
that  it  ifl  an  ignorant^  aa  well  ai  an  illiberal  iHreJudioe 
which  woald  aeek  to  confound  it  with  the  barbaroui  dia- 
loots  of  Yorkshire  or  Devon."  To  this  eloquent  tribate 
to  the  beauty  of  our  native  language,  may  be  added  that 
of  Bobert  Hall  of  Bristol,  who  says:— "The  Scottish  lan- 
guage has  a  line  Doric  sound.  When  spoken  by  a  woman 
it  is  incomparably  the  most  romantic  and  melodious  lan- 
guage to  which  I  ever  listened."  Emanating  from  an 
I^Tig»^ffi»™»^»,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect, 
this  must  be  considered  as  unprejudiced  testimony. 

VmOi  Bwdi  authorities  as  these  on  our  side,  we  can  listen 
without  mndi  discomposure  to  those  who  insist  on  calling 
our  language  vulgar,  and  who  anticipate  with  satislaetion, 
its  speedy  commutation  into  that  of  the  Saxon. 

What,  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  think  of  the  fe^ng  of 
the  Scotsman,  what  of  his  patriotism,  who  could  desire 
the  extinction  of  that  hmgoage  in  which  Buna  sang, 


▼u 

In  whioh  Scott  Jtnd  THlBon  hare  written— of  the  language 
of  his  childhood,  the  langnage  which  first  fell  on  his  infknt 
ear  in  all  its  endearing  tenderness  and  pathos  from  the  lips 
of  a  fond  mother?  That  man,  be  his  position  and  preten- 
sion what  thej  may,  must  be  dead  to  some  of  the  best 
feelings  ci  our  nature  I 

With  regard  to  the  lyrics  contained  in  this  little  Tolume, 
it  affords  me  unfeigned  satisfiustion  to  acknowledge  the 
highly  flattering  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by 
the  press  and  by  the  public  generally,  when  they  appeared 
in  their  original  and  more  expensive  form.  It  was  then 
said,  and  I  hope  truly,  that  they  supplied  a  desideratum 
in  our  national  poetry— namely,  songs  calculated  at  once 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  infant  mind— «ongs  which 
should  supplant  those  senseless  unmeaning  rhymes  that 
had  hitherto  held  suprane  sway  in  the  nursery. 

To  the  general  testimony  above  alluded  to  in  favour  of 
these  songs,  may  be  added  that  of  an  authority  already 
quoted,  perhaps  the  highest  living  authority  in  our  land, 
Lord  Jeffrey,  who  has  said  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Pub- 
Usher:— "There  are  more  touches  of  genuine  pathos, 
more  felicities  of  idiomatic  expression,  more  happy 
poetical  images,  and,  above  all,  more  sweet  and  engag- 


▼Ill 

\ng  plctnroB  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  depth,  Boftness 
and  thoughtfolneaB  of  our  Scotch  domestic  afFectiona,  in 
this  extraordinary  little  volume,  than  I  have  met  with 
in  any  thin^r  like  the  same  compocB  since  the  days  ol 
Bums." 


NURSERY   SONGS. 


WILLIE  WINKIB. 

Air  by  Rev.  W,  B. 

Was  WiLLiB  WuTKiB  riiis  through  the  town. 

Up  stain  and  doon  ttairs  in  his  nicht-gown, 

Tirling  at  the  window,  crying  at  the  look, 

'*  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed,  for  it*a  now  ten  o'clock  ?" 

**  Hey,  Willie  Winkle,  are  ye  coming  ben  t 
The  cat's  singing  grey  thrums  to  the  sleeping  hen, 
The  d<^s  spelder'd  on  the  floor,  and  disna  gi'e  a  cheep, 
But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie  t  that  winna  fa'  asleep." 

Onything  but  sleep,  you  rogue !  glow'Hng  like  the  moon. 
Battling  in  an  aim  Jug  wi*  an  aim  spoon, 
Rumbling,  tumbling  round  about,  crawing  like  a  cock. 
Skirling  like  a  kenna-what,  wauk'ning  sleeping  fook. 

"  Hey,  Willie  Winkie— the  wean's  in  a  creel ! 
Wambling  aff  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  very  eel, 
Rugging  at  the  cat's  li^^,  and  rareling  a'  her  thrums— 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie— see,  there  he  comes !" 


Wearied  is  the  mither  that  has  a  stoorie  wean, 
A  wee  stomple  stoiusie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane. 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi' deep  before  hell  oloaean 
But  a  kis*  fraa  aff  his  nqr  Upa  gi'ss  ataensth  anew  to  ma 
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NURSERY  SCARECROW& 
Am—*'  Ch/en}f  Cka»C* 
Gab  wa'  ye  silly,  senseless  qnean ! 

Nor  frighten  sae  my  wean 
Wi'  tales  0*  bogles,  ghaists,  and  elves. 

That  he  'U  no  sleep  his  lane. 
Come!  say  your  prayers,  my  bonnie  baim. 

And  saf  tly  dip  to  bed- 
Tour  guardian  angd's  waiting  there. 

To  diield  your  loTdy  head. 

O  nerer  mind  the  foolish  things 

That  olavering  Jenny  says— 
They're  just  the  idle  silly  tales, 

The  dreams  o*  darker  days ; 
Our  grannies,  and  our  gran'dads  too, 

They  might  bdieve  them  a'. 
And  keep  themsd's  in  oonstant  dread 

O'  thii^  they  never  saw. 


Lie  still,  lie  still,  my  ain  wee  man ! 

Sio  stories  are  na  true. 
There's  naething  io  the  dark  can  harm 

My  boonie  harmless  doo; 
The  watchvu*  xb  that  nerer  sleep*. 

Thai  never  knows  decay. 
Will  tOQt  frae  skaith  my  bonnie  bairn, 

By  night  as  weel*s  by  day. 


THB  SELFISH  LADDIE. 
Air—**  Whtn  flke  J^  amim  hauM,"* 

Ft  I  on  the  selfish  laddie 

Who  tak*8  but  nerer  gi'ee, 
Wha  canna  part  wi*  aught  he  gete, 

But  oorets  a*  he  sees. 
He's  Just  a  little  miser  brat, 

A  greedy  glow'ring  elf, 
Wha  grabs  at  a'  within  his  grasf). 
And  thinks  on  nought  but  self. 

Though  his  bit  pouoh  is  cramm'd  sae  f  u' 
That  it  can  baud  nae  mair; 

And  little  Mary  pleads  for  seme* 
Tet  no  ae  crumb  bell  spare. 


Nae  tNdm  oan  e'er  deter  to  to  get. 

Wha  wiima  freely  gTe ; 
But  weel  I  lo'e  the  open  heart— 

The  heart  that's  warm  and  free. 

When  Mary  geta  an  apjde. 

It  maun  be  out  in  twa. 
And  aye,  I'm  sore,  the  biggest  half 

The  wee  thing  gi'es  awa*. 
She  sharee  her  goodies  ronnd  aboat 

Sae  kindly  and  aae  free. 
That  nana  can  be  mair  blythe  to  get 

Than  Mary's  glad  to  gi'e. 


THE  NEW  COMER. 

"  Wba's  aught  this  wee  wean 
That  my  minnie  has  now. 

To  clasp  to  her  bosom, 
And  press  to  her  mon*, 

While  I,  anoe  her  dawtie. 
Am  laid  by  the  wa'. 


Or  Mt  ont  a'  ooorf  ng 
To  try  the  stbrk's  ate'  7* 

"  That  WMB  is  your  BUlto, 

My  ain  Km  and  h^  I 
Youll  see  your  ain  picture 

A  wee  wee-er  there  t 
You'll  sleep  wi'  your  fathw. 

Your  BilUe  is  sma'. 
And  now  that  yeVe  strong. 

Ye  maun  try  the  atirk's  sta 

<*  Ye're  kind  to  me,  father, 

Nane  kinder  may  he. 
But  your  hosom  can  ne'er 

Be  a  mither's  to  me ; 
Ot  dinnametak' 

Frae  that  hoqr  awa', 
Dinna  ask  your  wee  laddie 

Totrythestirk'ssta'!" 

"Oearhaim!  *tis a  foralaste 
O'a'yellfindhare- 

We  step  o'er  our  eldeis. 
As  year  follows  year. 


•  Whan  tlM  pet  ahlld  1>  tnuufbmd  from  hia  motlierli  to  his  fktber'i 
botom.  In  oonaeqiuiMM  of  a  jounger  uplrant  oomlng  on  the  field,  he  is 
aaid  to  be  mt  to  the  iUrk'i  tfo*. 
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Wete  a*  mifcrnhlitg  anfardU 
Our  hame's  for  awa*— 

Sae  kin  your  young  Bfllie, 
And  try  the  ttlrklB  Bta*.** 


^^^fi%A.  ^^^i^g^^z:;i_ 


TUE  FAMILY  CONTRABI. 
AiB^**  John  0*  Badmtfon,*' 

O  Sirs  !  was  e'er  sio  differmce  seen 

Ab  'twixt  wee  Will  and  Tarn  ? 
The  ane'8  a  perfect  ettercap* 

The  ither's  just  a  lamb ; 
Will  greets  and  gims  the  leelang  day. 

And  carps  at  a*  he  gets— 
Wi'  ither  bairns  he  winna  play, 

But  sits  alane  and  frets. 

He  flings  his  piece  into  the  fire, 

He  yaomers  at  his  brose. 
And  wae  betide  the  luckless  flee 

That  lights  upon  his  nose  1 
He  kicks  the  collie,  cn£h  the  cat. 

The  hen  and  birds  he  stanes— 
Na,  little  brat!  he  takls  a  preen 

And  jags  the  yeor  waans. 


Wr  qiite  h»  tomUeiafflila  ilMa, 

And  Hun  be  qmvUng  Um« 
And  at  hb  mofbv  tbzawi  hl«  gab, 

Gin  aba  bnt  bid  blm  riM. 
Ii  fbare  bi  a'  tba  world  beaide 

teawUdawisbtaaba? 
Weel  f  gin  tba  oreataie  grow  a  man. 

I  wonder  wbat  ball  ba ! 

But  Tammy's  Jntt  as  eweet  a  bairn 

Aa  ana  oonld  wiab  to  lee, 
Tba  Bmlla  aye  pUtys  aroond  his  lipe. 

While  blythely  blinks  bis  ee ; 
He  narer  whimpers,  greets,  nor  gims, 

Bren  for  a  broken  tee. 
Bat  rins  and  gats  it  bnokkd  vp. 

Syne  out  again  to  play. 

Ha  olape  tba  oollie,  dauts  tba  oat. 

Flings  moolins  to  the  does. 
To  Bess  and  BraeUe  lins  for  grass* 

To  oool  their  honest  mon's ; 
Het  kind  to  ilka  UTing  thing, 

He  winna  hart  a  ilee, 
And,  gin  he  meat  a  beggar  bairn. 

His  pleoe  hell  ficasly  giie. 
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He  tries  to  please  wee  erabblt  Will, 
Wb«i  in  his  oankriest  mood. 

He  gie's  him  a*  his  taps  and  bools, 
And  tsUs  him  to  be  good. 

Sae  good  a  wean  as  oar  wee  Tarn 
ft  cheers  the  heart  to  see,— 

01  gin  his  brither  were  like  him. 
How  happy  might  we  be  t 


GRBB,  BAIRNIB8,  OREB! 
AiB^*'  Ghl  no,  iM iMwr menHiim her,'* 

The  Moon  has  rowed  her  in  a  atond, 

StraYMflog  win's  begin 
To  shnggle  and  daud  the  window-broda. 

Like  loons  that  would  be  in  I 
'*  Gae  whistle  a  tone  in  the  lum-head, 

Or  oraik  in  sanghen  tree  I 
WeYe  thankfu*  for  a  oosie  hame  "— 

Sae  gree,  my  baimies,  greel 
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Tho'  gurling  blaste  may  dourly  bUw, 

A  rouging  fire  will  thow 
A  stnggler't  teM,  and  keq»  f tt*  ooah 

My  toiuie  taps-o'-tow. 
O  who  would  oool  your  kail,  my  baimi. 

Or  bake  your  bread  like  me,— 
Ye'd  get  the  bit  frae  out  my  mottth, 

8ae  gree,  my  baimiee,  greel 

Oh,  neyer  fling  the  warmsome  boon 

O*  baimhood'8  leye  awa' ; 
Mind  how  ye  deepit,  cheek  to  oheek ! 

Between  me  and  the  wa' ; 
How  ae  kind  arm  was  ower  ye  baith— 

But,  if  ye  diaagree. 
Think  on  the  aaft  and  kindly  soun* 

O*  *'  Gree,  my  baimies,  Oree.** 


dfv^ 


THE  BONNIE  MILK  COW. 

Am—"  Th€  anOdyfi/b  afont  mejirt," 
Moo,  moo,  prooohy  lady! 

Froo,  Hawkie,  proo,  Hawkiel 
Lowing  i'  the  gloaming  hour, 
Comes  my  bonnie  cow. 
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Bntteranpt  an*  oIotw  sraoB* 
A'  day  lang,  her  feaat  ha^  been. 
Then  hiden  hame  die  eomee  at  ete~ 
Proo,  Hawkla,  pnw  I 

Baf rniee  tat  their  poiridte  gfwt, 
Ftoo,  HawUe,  prao,  Hawkie  I 

And  milk  maun  ha'e  their  mou'e  to  weci, 
Sweet  and  warm  fine  you. 

Ihough  ither  kye  gae  dry  an'  yel*, 

Hawkie  ne'er  was  kent  to  fail. 

But  aye  she  fills  the  reaming  pail— 
l:*roo,  Hawkie,  proo ! 

Beet  0'  butter,  best  o'oheese, 

Proo,  Hawkie,  proo,  Hawkie ! 
That  weel  the  nioest  gab  may  please, 

Yidds  my  dainty  cow. 
When  the  gudewife  stirs  the  tea. 
Sweeter  oream  there  oanna  be,— 
Sic  curds  an*  whey  yell  seldom 
Proo,  Hawkie,  proo ! 
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ROSY  CHEEKIT  APPLEa 
Air—'*  WhaPi  a*  the  itur^  Mnmer,** 


CoiiB  awa',  my  bairnie;  for  your 

Rosy  cheekit  apples  ye  shall  hae  three. 

A*  sae  fou*  e'  hinny,  they  drappit  frae  the  tree ; 

Like  your  bonny  sel',  a*  the  sweeter  they  are  wee. 

Come  awa',  my  baimie,  dinna  shake  your  head. 
Ye  mind  me  o'  my  ain  balm,  lang,  lang,  dead. 
Ah !  for  laok  o*  nourishmmt  he  drappit  frae  the  tree ; 
Like  your  bonny  sel',  a*  the  sweeter  he  was  wee. 

Oh!  auld frsil  folk  are  like  auid  fruit  trees ; 
They  canna  stand  the  gnarl  o*  the  oauld  winter  breese. 
But  hearen  tak's  the  firuit  tho*  earth  forsake  the  tree ; 
And  we  mourn  our  fairy  blossoms,  a*  the  sweeter  thqr  were 
wee. 

Come  awa*,  my  oaimle,  for  your  bawbee 
Rosy  oheekit  apples  ye  shall  ha'e  three. 
A'  sae  fou'  0*  hinny,  they  drappit  frae  the  tree ; 
Like  your  bonny  sel',  a*  the  sweeter  thsy  are  wee. 
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THE  SLEEPY  LADDIE. 

Aes  ye  no  gaim  to  wauken  th*  day,  ye  rogue  ? 
Your  pajrritoh  is  ready  and  oool  in  the  oog, 
Auld  baadrons  aae  gauoy,  and  Tarn  o*  that  ilk 
Would  fain  ha'e  a  dnp  o'  the  wee  laddie'a  milk. 

There's  a  wee  birdie  singing— get  up,  get  up ! 
And  listen,  it  says  tak'  a  whup,  tak'  a  whup  I 
But  I'll  kittle  his  boeie-a  far  better  plan« 
And  pouther  his  pow  wi'  a  watering  oan. 

There's  a  house  redd  up  like  a  palaoe,  I'm  sure. 
That  a  pony  might  danoe  a  Jig  on  the  floor ; 
And  father  is  coming,  so  wauken  and  meet. 
And  welcome  him  hame  wi'  your  kisses  sae  sweet. 

It's  far  i'  the  day  now,  and  brawly  ye  ken. 
Your  father  has  scarcely  a  minute  to  epen'; 
But  ae  blink  o'  his  wifie  and  bairn  on  her  knee, 
He  says  lightens  his  toil,  tho*  sair  it  may  be. 

Bo  up  to  your  parritoh*  and  on  wi'  your  olaes ; 
There's  a  fire  that  might  warm  the  oauld  Norlan  bract ; 
For  a  coggie  weel  fiU'd  and  a  dean  fire-en' 
Should  mak*  ye  Jump  up,  and  gae  skelping  ben. 


&hr^ 
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MOTHER'S  PBT. 

Ain— **  The  maid  OuU  Undt  VugoaUJ 

MoTHBE's  bairnie,  moihar'B  dawtie. 
Wee  wee  steering  stomping  tottie, 
Bonnie  dreamer,— gofleless  glee 
Lights  thy  black  and  laughing  eTe. 
Frae  thy  ro^y  dimpled  cheek— 
Frae  thy  lips  sae  saft  and  sleek, 
Aulder  heads  than  mine  might  learn 
Truths  worth  kenning,  bonnie  balm. 

Gabbing  fairie  I  fondly  smiling ! 
A'  a  mother's  cares  b^n^iling ; 
Peaoefa*  may  thy  fortune  be, 
Blytbesome  braird  o*  purity. 
Ne*er  may  poortith  cauld  and  eerie 
Mak'  thy  heart  o*  kindness  wearie ; 
Nor  misfortune,  sharp  and  stem. 
Blight  thy  bloom,  my  bonnie  bairn. 

Btoorie,  stoossie,  gaudie  brierie  I 
Dinging  a*  things  tapealtesrie ; 
Jumping  at  the  sunny  sheen, 
Flickering  on  thy  pawky  een. 
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Friddng,  Uipingt  flaeohing  fay, 
Dinna  towt  poor  baudrons  aae  I 
Fne  her  puzring  kindnesa  learn 
What  ye  awe  me,  bonnie  baiin. 


LBARN  T01TR  LESSON. 

At  a--* '  TKa  Lalbrd  o*  Ooekpen,*'  , 

Ym*LL  no  learn  yonr  lesaon  by  greeting,  my  man, 

i 

Tell  nerer  oome  at  it  by  greeting,  my  man, 

j 
No  ae  word  can  ye  see,  for  the  tear  in  yonr  ee, 

But  Just  set  your  heart  tillt,  for  brawly  ye  oan. 

If  yell  like  your  leason,  it's  sure  to  like  you. 

The  words  then  so  glibly  would  Jump  to  your  mou . 

nk  ane  to  its  place  a*  the  ithers  would  chase. 
Till  the  laddie  would  wtmder  how  derer  he  grew. 

O  who  would  be  counted  a  dunae  or  a  sncol. 
To  gape  like  a  gmneral,  and  greet  like  a  fool, 

Sae  fear'd,  like  a  ooof,  for  the  taws  ower  his  loof , 
AAd  laugh'd  at  by  a*  the  wee  balms  in  the  school ! 
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Tell  greet  till  ye  greet  yonreei*  etuiiid  and  blind. 
And  then  no  a  word  in  the  moniing  yell  mind ; 

But  cheer  up  your  heavt,  end  yell  toon1ia*e  your  part 
For  a*  things  otmie  easy  when  haims  are  inolin'd. 


THE  TRUANT. 
Air—*'  When  (he  kpe  come  Tume,' 

Was  Sandy  in  the  comer 

Site  greeting  on  a  atool» 
And  lair  the  laddie  mee 

Flaying  truant  frae  the  school ; 
Then  yell  learn  free  silly  Sandy, 

Wha'B  gotten  sic  a  fright. 
To  do  naething  through  the  day 

That  may  gar  ye  greet  at  night 

He  durstna  Tenture  hame  now. 
Nor  play*  though  e^w  so  fais^ 

And  ilka  ane  he  met  wi' 
He  thought  them  sure  to  ken 
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And  ftarted  at  ilk  whin  boah. 
Though  it  WM  hnid  daylight^ 

6aa  do  naething  through  the  day 
That  maj  gar  ye  gieet  at  night 

Wha  winna  be  adriaed 

Are  BQie  to  rae  ere  lang ; 
And  muokle  paina  it  ooata  them 

To  do  the  thing  that'a  wrang, 
When  they  wi*  half  the  fash  ot 

Might  aye  be  in  the  right. 
And  do  naething  through  the  day 

That  would  gar  them  greet  at  night 

What  foola  are  wilfa'  baima 

Who  misbehave  frae  hame ! 
There's  something  in  the  breast  aye 

That  tells  them  they're  to  blame , 
And  then  when  oomes  the  gloaming 

They  Ve  in  a  waefu*  plight  !— 
8ae  do  naething  through  the  day 

That  may  gar  ye  greet  at  night 


n 

MY  AIN  KINDLY  MINNIE. 
Air— «« Over  U^t  waUr  to  Charlu,** 

*•  Mt  ain  kindly  mlnnle,  when  anoe  Ita  a  man, 

111  big  a  wee  honsie,  sae  ooaie. 
And,  O !  Ill  be  kind,  and  be  ffude  to  you  than. 

For  ooddHng  me  now  in  your  boaie. 
Dry  up  your  saut  tears  that  sae  thickly  now  fa', 

What  for  are  ye  greetin'  sae  aalrly  ? 
The'  my  daddle  lie  deep  In  the  sea,  far  awa*  / 

Has  he  no  left  ye  me  hisain  Charlie  ?" 

"  Oh,  bless  ye,  my  darling,  anoe  mair  I'm  mysel'. 

Your  sweet  rosy  lips  they  reprove  me  ; 
How  sinf^'  it  is  on  my  sorrows  to  dwell. 

When  thy  dad  lives  in  thee  stiU  to  love  me. 
I  will  live  on  to  love  ye,  my  bonnie  wee  man ! 

Oh !  yet  well  be  happy  and  oosie. 
And  when  heaven  sees  fitting  to  close  my  short  span. 

Then  I'll  lay  my  auld  head  on  your  bosie." 


IS 

THE  FATHER'S  KNEB. 

An—**  Buy  broom  betomi.'* 

0 1  RArpT  li  the  mother  o'  ilk  little  pet. 
Who  has  a  happy  father  by  the  ingle  set 
Wi*  ae  wee  tottam  deeping  "neath  Ita  motheee  ee, 
Anither  tottnm  creeping  up  its  father's  knee. 
Aye  roddng,  rocking,  aye  rooking  ree. 
Piling  at  his  stocking,  climbing  up  hia  knee. 

Although  onr  wee  bit  bigging  there  be  few  who  ken. 
Beneath  onr  theekit  rigging,  blen's  the  but  and  ben. 
Although  about  the  creepy  baimies  eanna  gree. 
They  cuddle,  when  theyVe  sleepy,  on  their  father's  knee. 
Theyire  aye  wink,  winking,  wi'  the  deepy  ee. 
Or  aye  Jink,  Jinking,  round  their  fatherls 


Although  the  sun  o*  summer  scarce  glints  through  the  boa]« 
O !  kindly  is  the  glimmer  o'  our  candle  coaL 
And  bright  the  rays  o*  glory  stream  frae  heayen  hie. 
When  gude  grandsire  hoary  bends  his  aged  knee: 

Baith  the  parents  kneeling  by  their  totts  sae 

Holy  Is  the  feeling  offered  on  the  knee* 

I  wonder  gin  in  palace,  or  In  lordly  ha% 

Their  hearts  are  a'  as  happy  as  in  our  col  tae  sma*— > 
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Oln  the  Royal  Mother  can  her  laiiies  Bee» 
Cnddling  their  wee  toother  on  their  fatha'e  knee» 
What  to  her  kind  boeie  are  her  kingdoms  three, 
Unleai  her  totts  are  ooeie  on  their  father's  knee  ? 


^^^^^)u^    ^(si/iic^iZiM^ 


CREEP  AFORE  TE  GANG. 

Grkbp  awa',  my  haimie,  creep  afore  ye  gang. 
Cock  ye  baith  yonr  lugs  to  yoor  auld  Granny's  sang : 
Gin  ye  gang  as  far  ye  will  think  the  road  lang— 
Creep  awa',  my  haimie,  creep  afore  ye  gang. 

Creep  awa*,  my  baimie,  ye're  ower  young  to  learn 
To  tot  up  and  down  yet,  my  bonnie  wee  haim ; 
Better  creeping  oannie,  than  £a'ing  wi'  a  bang, 
Duntin*  a*  yonr  wee  brow,— creep  afore  ye  gang. 

Yell  creep,  and  yell  laugh,  and  ye*U  nod  to  your  mother. 
Watching  nka  step  o*  your  wee  dousy  brother ; 
Rest  ye  on  the  floor  till  your  wee  limbs  grow  itrang, 
And  yell  be  a  braw  chield  yet«— creep  afne  ye  gang. 
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The  wee  birdie  fa's  when  it  tries  owor  soon  to  flee ; 
Folks  are  sure  to  tumble  when  tb^  oUmb  ower  hie; 
They  wha  dinna  walk  aright,  are  sure  to  oome  to  wrang,- 
Creep  awa*,  my  baimie,  creep  aDore  ye  gang. 


DINNA  FEAR  THB  DOCTOR 

Ai»— **  GVn  a  ftocty  mui  a  bodp,** 
0  DINNA  fear  the  doctor. 

He  oomes  to  mak*  ye  weel. 
To  nurse  ye  lilce  a  tender  flower, 

And  your  wee  head  to  heal ; 
He*ll  bring  the  bloom  back  to  your  cheek. 

The  blythe  blink  to  your  ee, 
An't  werena  for  the  doctor, 

Hy  bonnie  bairn  might  dee. 

O  who  would  fear  the  dootw ! 

His  pouthers,  pills,  and  a'; 
ITe  just  a  wee  bit  ewither  gi*e, 

And  then  the  taste's  awa*! 
Hell  mak'  ye  sleep  as  sound's  a  up» 

And  riae  as  light's  a  flee,— 
An't  werena  for  the  doctor. 

My  bonnie  baira  might  de» 
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A  kind  muft  ii  the  doolor. 

As  mony  poor  folk  ken ; 
He  ipuee  nee  toil  by  day  or  nJffat 

To  ease  them  o'  thor  pain ; 
And  O  he  lo'es  the  bairniee  wedl 

And  tak*i  them  on  his  knee,— 
An*t  werena  for  the  doctor. 

My  bonnie  bairn  might  dee. 


THB  WOMDBRFU'  WBAN 

*'  Am—**  Tilt  CampbeUi  art  coming." 

Oun  wean's  the  most  wonderfu'  wesn  e'er  I  taw. 
It  would  tak'  me  a  lang  summer  day  to  tell  a' 
His  pranks,  frae  the  morning  till  night  shuts  his  ee, 
Whoi  he  sleeps  like  a  peerie,  tween  father  and  me. 
For  in  his  quiet  turns,  siooan  questions  hell  speir  :— 
How  the  moon  can  stick  up  in  the  sky  thstii  ise  elear  ? 
What  gars  the  wind  blaw  7  and  whar  frse  oomes  the  rain 
fle*k  a  perfect  divert— he's  a  wonderfu'  wean. 
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Or  who  was  the  fint  bodie's  father  ?  and  wha 
Hade  the  very  first  snawwdiower  that  evw  did  fa'  ? 
And  who  made  the  first  bird  that  sang  on  a  tree  ? 
And  the  water  that  tooms  a'  the  ships  in  the  sea  ?— 
But  after  I've  told  him  as  weel  as  I  ken. 
Again  he  begins  wi'  his  who?  and  bis  when  ? 
And  he  looks  aye  sae  watohfu*  the  while  I  explain,— 
He's  as  auld  as  the  hilla— heli  an  auld^forrant  weui. 

And  folk  who  ha'e  skill  o*  the  lumps  on  the  head. 
Hint  there's  mae  ways  than  toiling  o*  winning  ane^  bread 
How  he^ll  be  a  rioh  man,  and  Iia'e  men  to  work  for  him, 
Wi'  a  kyte  like  a  bailie's,  drag  shugging  afore  him ; 
WV  a  fisoe  like  the  moon,  sober,  sonqr*  and  donee. 
And  a  baok,  for  its  breadth,  like  the  side  o*  a  houses 
Tweel  I'm  nnoo  ta'en  up  wi*t,  th^  mak*  a'  sae  plain  ;— 
He's  Just  a  town'b  talk'-^e's  a  by-ord^iar  wean ! 

I  ne'er  can  forget  sio  a  laugh  as  I  gat. 

To  see  him  put  on  f ather^i  waistcoat  and  hat : 

Then  the  lang-Ieggit  boots  gaed  sae  far  ower  his  knees. 

The  tap  loops  wi'  his  fingers  he  grippit  wi*  ease, 

Then  he  maroh'd  thro'  the  house,  he  march'd  but,  he 

maroh'dben. 
Like  ower  mony  linae  o*  onr  great-little  men. 
That  I  leugh  clean  outright,  for  I  oouldna  contain. 
He  was  sic  a  conoeit'-sio  an  ancient-like  wean. 
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But  mid  a'  his  daffin'  slo  Irindnem  he  ahows. 

That  he's  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  dew  to  the  rose ; 

And  the  nnolouded  hinnie-beam  aye  in  his  ee, 

Mak's  him  eveiy  day  dearer  and  dearer  to  me. 

Though  fortune  be  saucy,  and  dorty,  and  dour, 

And  gloom  through  her  fingers,  like  hills  through  a  shower, 

When  bodies  ha'e  got  ae  bit  balm  o*  their  ain, 

How  he  cheers  up  their  hearts,— he's  the  wonderfu'  wean. 


d'^i^ 


BAIRXIES,  COMB  HAMB. 

Thb  sun's  awa'  down  to  his  bed  in  the  sea. 

And  the  stars  will  be  out  on  their  watch  in  a  wee : 

The  beasts  ha'e  gane  hame  in  their  coverts  to  rest. 

And  ilka  wee  bird's  cuddled  down  in  its  nest : 

The  kye  are  a'  sta'd,  and  there's  no  a  wee  lamb 

But  has  oower'd  itsel*  down  by  the  dde  o*  its  ^^ft^n  ; 

The  rose  and  the  gowan  are  dosing  their  leares, 

And  the  swallow's  last  twitter  is  huah'd  in  the  eaTcs ; 

And  it's  time  that  gude  weans  wore  a'  doing  the  same,— 

Oome  hame  to  your  downy  dreams  I  baimies,  come  hame  I 
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CkRn«  hame !  fine  your  bowfi,  down  amang  the  green  com. 
Where  the  lee  rigg  is  town,  and  be  np  in  the  mom  $ 
Be  up  in  the  mom  I  when  the  son's  glinting  thro* 
Wi'  his  beams  teang  the  blossoms  to  liok  np  the  dew : 
Frae  your  bonnie  green  d«i8  on  the  rides  o*  the  wood. 
Where  the  blaeberry  blooms,  and  the  wild  roses  bud. 
And  warms  for  yonr  play-gnrand  the  gowany  braes. 
By  the  bum  where  yonr  mammies  are  tending  thdr  irlntt : 
Ayel  be  np  in  the  mom  to  yonr  sportiTe  wee  game- 
But  now  that  the  gloamin'  fa's,  baimies,  oome  hame. 

Oomehameffor  the  bat  is  abroad  in  hia  honr, 

ijid  the  howlet  is  heard  frae  the  auld  hoary  tower— 

Oome  bamel  and  your  fiathen  will  daut  ilka  broir, 

A  mother's  warm  weloome  is  waiting  for  you. 

Ah  I  aft,  when  lang  years  ha,*e  paas'd  over  yonr  prime. 

Your  ohanged  hearts  will  torn  to  this  innooent  time, 

And  the  sunshiny  past,  wi'  its  lore-lighted  gleams. 

Will  rise  on  your  waking  thoughte— emile  in  yoor  dreams ; 

Then  yoor  hearts  wUl  ilU  fti*,  as  ye  breathe  the  tored  name 

Of  her  whose  aoft  smile  nae  mair  wdoomes  ye  hame. 


0A8TLBS  nv  THB  AIB. 

Thx  bonnie,  bonnie  bAim,  who  sits  poking  in  the  aao. 
Glowering  in  the  fire  wi'  hia  wee  round  face ; 
Laughing  at  the  fnlBn*  lowe»  what  eees  he  there  ? 
Ha  I  the  yoimg  dieamer's  bigging  castlei  in  the  air. 

Hie  wee  chubby  f  aoe,  and  hie  tonsie  ourly  pow. 
Axe  laughing  and  nodding  to  the  danoing  lowe ; 
Hell  brown  his  roqr  oheeki»  and  singe  hie  eonnj  hair. 
Glowering  at  the  impi  wi'  their  oaetlee  in  the  air. 


He  leee  mnokle  OMtki  towering  to  the  moon  I 
He  sees  Utile  lOdgers  pnlng  them  a*  doan  I 
Worlds  whomllng  up  and  doon,  bleeetng  wi'  a  flare,— 
Bee  how  he  loupe!  as  they  glimmer  in  the  air. 

For  a'  ne  sage  he  looks,  wiiat  eaa  the  laddie  ken  ? 
He's  thinking  upon  naething,  like  mony  mighty  men ; 
A  wee  thing  mak's  us  think,  a  sma'  thing  mak'S  us  stare,- 
There  are  mair  folk  than  him  bigging  oastles  in  the  air. 

Sio  a  night  in  winter  may  weel  mak'  him  eauld : 
His  ohin  upon  his  bufPy  hand  will  soon  mak*  him  auld ; 
His  brow  is  brent  see  braid,  O  pray  that  daddy  Care 
Would  let  the  wean  alane  wi*  his  oastles  in  the  air  I 


Hell  flower  at  the  fire !  and  hell  keek  at  the  liffhtl 
Bnt  mony  sparkling  stars  are  swallowed  np  by  Night; 
Aolder  een  than  his  are  glamonred  by  a  glare. 
Hearts  are  broken,  heads  are  tamed,  wi'  castles  In  the  air. 


THE  WATCH  DOG. 
Aiai-"  TU  BrUish  GrenadUrt." 

Bow-wow-wow  I  it**  the  mwdde  watoh  dog, 

I  ken  by  his  honest  bark ; 
Bow-wow-wow  I  says  the  mnckle  watoh  dog » 

When  he  hears  a  foot  in  the  dark. 
No  a  breath  oan  stir  but  he's  up  wi*  a  wirr  I 

And  a  big  bow-wow  giels  he, 
And  wi'  tail  on  end,  hell  the  house  defend. 

Mair  siooar  than  lode  or  key. 

When  we  sleep  sound,  he  takes  his  round, 

A  sentry  ower  us.a*, 
Through  the  lang  dark  night  till  bndd  daylight. 

He  fleys  the  thieres  awa*. 
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But  Uuoiigh  the  lutle  day  wi'  the  baima  hell  p]ay» 

And  daff  about  in  the  aon : 
On  hlfl  back  astride  they  may  lafely  ride. 

For  weel  does  he  lo'e  their  fun. 

Wi'  a  oogie  fu'  to  his  gratefu'  mou'. 

How  he  wags  his  trusty  tail  I 
And  weel  does  he  like  a  bane  to  pike, 

Or  a  Uck  o'  the  lithey  kaiL 
By  a*  he's  kenn'd  as  a  faithfu'  friend, 

Nae  flattering  tongue  has  he. 
And  we  a'  may  learn  frae  the  muokle  watch  dog 

Baith  falthfti*  and  fond  to  be. 


THE  BASHFU  BAIRN. 

A»— <*  Saw  ye  mp /other  f  " 

Turn  bashfu'  wee  laddie  I  what  makes  him  sae  shy  ? 

And  what  is't  that  gars  him  think  shame  ? 
Or  how  does  it  come  that  the  blatest  outbye 

Ara  often  the  banldest  at  hame  ? 


A  itnmger  might  thtaik  ha  was  salky  or  donre; 

For  aoarody  a  word  will  be  ipeak. 
But  hanga  down  hit  head,  like  a  wee  modest  flower. 

To  hide  the  warm  blush  on  bis  ebeelE. 

'Mane  rin-ther'-out  laddies  he*a  counted  a  snool : 

He  cares  na  for  bools  nor  for  bals; 
Bnt  yet  he's  a  matdi  for  the  best  at  the  school— 

He  ne'er  gets  a  tip  o'  the  taws. 
And  aye  when  be  plays  wi'  the  bairns  in  the  house. 

The  cook  o*  the  roost  he  maun  be ; 
He's  bauld  as  a  bantam,  and  oraws  there  sae  crouae, 

Nae  bairn  can  be  brisker  than  he. 

There's  mair  in  his  head,  or  Vm  sairly  mista'en. 

Than  ye'Il  find  in  some  aald-farrant  men ; 
Sae  lang  are  his  lugs,,and  sae  gleg  are  his  een, 

He  notices  mair  than  ye  ken. 
Sometimes  hell  sit  still  like  a  howlet  sae  grave,— 

His  thoughts  then  can  naebody  tell ; 
And  sometimes  he  wanders  aws^  free  the  lave. 

And  speaks,  like  a  gowk,  to  himsel'I 

Be  kind  to  the  laddie  that's  bashfu*  and  shy ! 
Hell  be  a  braw  fellow  belyve ; 

Yell  drive  him  demeutit  if  harshness  ye  try- 
Yell  lead  him,  but  never  can  drive. 
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Some  think  him  half-witted,  and  nme  think  him  wise. 

And  tome  think  him  naething  aya ; 
But  tent  him  wl*  love,  if  yeOl  take  my  advice. 

And  hell  yet  be  the  flower  o'  them  a*. 


A  MOTHER'S  0ABE8  AND  TOILS. 
Air—"  WiUte  wot  a  wanton  VMig" 

WADKAira  wee  thing,  O !  Vm  wearie 

Wanling  wi'  you  late  and  ear', 
Toming  a*  things  tapealteerie, 

Tearing  mutohee,  toweling  hair, 
Stumping  wi*  yt>ur  restleae  feetie, 

Ettling,  like  the  lare,  to  gang  { 
Fne  the  laughter  to  the  greetie. 

Changing  etill  the  hale  day  lang. 

How  wi'  whJake^d  baudtons  playing. 

By  the  ingle  heeUng  mug, 
Now  ita  wee  bit  leggie  laying 

O'er  the  deeping  collie  dog } 
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Thampiaf  now  its  patient  minnle, 

Softoldlng  qme  its  bonnie  wl'. 
Then  wi*  Umbs,  sweet  as  hinnie» 

Bajlng  malr  than  tongue  oan  telL 

O I  its  wearie,  weaiie  winkers. 

Close  ttiey'll  no  for  a'  my  skill. 
Wide  they'll  glower,  thae  blue  bit  blinkers. 

Though  the  sun's  ayont  the  hilL 
Little  they  for  seasons  earing, 

Morning,  gloamin',  night,  or  noon, 
LanglB  they  dow,  they'll  aye  keep  staring. 

Heeding  neither  sun  nor  moon. 

B'en  what  sound  we  think  him  sleeping 

In  his  cosie  oradle-bed. 
If  we  be  na  silenoe  keeping, 

SwithI  he'toglegasonygled. 
If  the  hens  but  gi*e  a  oaokle. 

If  the  oook  but  gi'e  a  oraw, 
If  the  wind  the  window  shake,  hell 

Skirl  like  wild  aboon  them  a*. 

Who  a  mother's  toils  may  number  f 
Who  a  mother's  oares  may  fed  ? 

Let  her  baimie  wake  or  slumber. 
Be  it  rfek  or  be  it  wed! 
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O I  her  heart  had  need  be  tender. 
And  her  lore  had  need  be  Strang, 

Blie  the  lade  she  beaxe  would  bend  her 
Soon  the  diearie  moola  amasg. 


ERRAND  RINNINO  MARY. 
-**  0*«T  fh%  mnAr  vmamg  fh€  heather.' 
I  irsTBR  saw  a  balmie  yet 

An  errand  rin  mair  fleet  than  Mary, 
And  O  ihe'a  proud  the  praiae  to  get 

When  hame  ahe  tripe  as  light's  a  fairy. 
In  ae  wee  hand  the  change  she  grips. 

And  what  she's  sent  for  in  the  other ; 
Then  like  a  Untie  In  she  skips, 

Sae  happy  aye  to  please  her  mother. 

She  neyer  stops  wi'  bairns  to  play. 

But  a*  the  road  as  she  gaes  trotting. 
Croons  to  hersel'  what  stie*!*  to  say. 

For  fear  a  word  shonld  be  forgotten ; 
And  then,  as  elear  as  A  B  C, 

The  messsge  tells  without  a  blunder, 
And  like  the  little  eident  bee, 

Bhe^  hame  again— «  perfect  wonder. 
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It's  no  for  hire  that  Maiy  rins. 

For  what  ye  gi'e  shell  never  tease  je 
The  best  reward  the  lassie  wins 

Is  just  the  pleasure  aye  to  please  ye. 
If  bairns  would  a'  example  tak*. 

And  nerer  on  their  errands  tarry. 
What  happy  hames  they  aye  would  mak*. 

Like  our  wee  errand«rinning  Mary. 


/ 


WZ^ 


THB  SILENT  CHILD. 

Ai»-**  Hamda*  Dead  March,** 

**  What  ails  brother  Johnny,  hell  no  look  at  me. 
But  Ues  looking  up  wi*  a  half  steekit  ee  1 
Oh  I  oaukd  Is  his  hand,  and  his  face  pale  and 
What  ails  brother  Johnny,  hell  no  speak  to  me  f 

**  Alaok,  my  wee  lammie  I  your  brothwls  asleep. 
He  lodosia,  he  speaksna*— yet,  dear,  dinna  weep ; 
Tell  break  mother's  heart  gin  ye  gaie  on  him  sae ; 
He's  dreaming— he's  gacing—on  friends  Isr  away  !** 
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<*  Oh ,  who  can  he  see  like  the  friends  that  are  here  f 
And  whoe  can  he  find  hearti  that  lo'e  him  ne  dear  ^ 
JuBt  wauken  him,  motiierl  hia  brother  to  tee, 
I'll  gi'e  iiim  the  blaok  frock  my  father  ga'e  me.'* 

**  Your  black  frock,  my  bairn,  ab !  your  brother  is  dead! 
That  symbol  o'  deatb  sends  a  etomid  through  my  head. 
I  made  mysel'  tix>w  he  wad  wauken  anoe  nuJr  *. 
But  now  ho's  in  Heaven— he's  waiting  us  there." 


THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 
Air— <*  J<>hn  Anderson,  my  jo,** 

O  WHO  would  hanry  tke  wee  bird's  neet. 
That  sings  so  sweet  and  dear, 

And  bigs  for  its  young  a  cosy  biel'. 
In  the  spring-time  o*  the  year ; 

That  feeds  its  gapin'  gorlins  a'. 
And  haps  them  free  the  rain  ? 

O  who  would  hanv  the  wee  birdls  nee(; 

And  gi'e  its  bosom  pain  ? 
2a* 
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1  wouldna  hwrj  the  llntieli  nest. 

That  wblittM  on  the  qnay  i 
I  wooldna  fob  the  layYook, 

That  doge  at  braak  of  day ; 
I  wonldna  rob  the  BhUfii, 

That  chants  ao  sweet  M  e'en ; 
Nor  plunder  wee  wee  Jenny  Wren 

Within  her  bower  o'  green. 

For  birdies  are  like  baimies. 

That  danoe  upon  the  lea ; 
Thv  winna  sing  in  cages 

So  sweet's  in  bnsh  or  tree. 
They're  Just  like  bonnie  baimies. 

That  mithers  lols  sae  weel— 
And  cruel,  eruel  is  the  heart 

That  would  their  treasures  steaL 


}  > 
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THE  WIDOW  TO  HER  BAIRNS. 
Azn— «  The  MiUer  qfJke," 

Saw,  baimies,  mind  your  mother's  wordc 

For  kind  to  yon  she's  been, 
And  mony  a  wankrife  night  she's  had 

To  keep  ye  tosh  an'  clean— 
And  mony  a  shift  she's  ta'en  to  mak' 

Her  sonsie  stonries  braw ; 
For  throngh  her  lanely  widowhood 

Her  back's  been  at  the  wa  • 
But  yell  yet  oheer  the  widow's  hearth. 

And  dry  her  watery  een. 
And  when  ye've  baimies  o*  your  ain^ 

Te'll  mind  wliat  ye  ha'e  been. 

The  bitter  sneer  o'  witless  pride. 

In  sorrow  ye  mann  thole, 
Sae  lang  as  poortith  on  our  hearth 

Cours  ower  a  cauldrife  coal ; 
But  when  ye're  brought  your  heads  abons 

Your  dour,  your  early  lot, 
And  rowing  grit  wl'  happiness. 

Your  oares  yeVe  a'  forgot ; 
Then  oosie  mak'  the  widow's  heartfe« 

And  dry  her  tearfn'  een, 
And  when  ye've  plenty  o*  your  ain, 

Oh,  think  what  ye  ha'e  been. 
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Wluit'i  fortune  but  a  passing  glaam 

Of  plearare.  toil*  and  can ; 
Th«  ttanie  heart,  o*  worldly  gear, 

Oeta  aft  the  better  share ; 
Bat  gi'e  je  aye  wi'  willing  heart 

What  meroy  sends  to  core 
The  troubles  o'  the  lowly  cot, 

The  sorrows  o'  the  poor. 
Then  warm  the  widow's  lanely  hearth. 

And  dry  her  tearfu*  een. 
And  when  your  oup  o'  pleasure's  fu*. 

Oh,  think  what  ye  ha*e  been. 


oZ^^^ 


OUR  AIH  FIRB-BND. 
Aia— "  f <Iv<n  Crow.** 

Wiinr  the  frost  is  on  the  gmn*. 
Keep  yonr  ain  flre>end, 

For  the  warmth  o*  summer's  sun 
Has  our  ain  ilrei«nd ; 
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Wh«n  there's  dubs  ye  might  be  lair'cl  in. 
Or  maw  ye  eould  be  smoor'd  In. 
The  beet  flower  in  the  gaxden 
Is  our  ain  fire-end. 

Yon  and  father  are  sio  twa  I 

Round  our  ain  fire-end. 
He  mak's  rabbits  (m  the  wa*; 

▲t  our  ain  fire-end. 
Then  the  fan  as  they  are  mumpinit. 
When,  to  touch  them  ye  gae  stumping. 
They're  set  am  your  tap  a' Jumping, 

At  our  ain  flie-end. 

Sio  a  bustle  as  ye  keep 

At  our  ain  fire-end. 
When  ye  on  your  whistle  wheep, 

Round  our  ain  firs-end ; 
Now,  the  dog  maun  get  a  saddle. 
Then  a  oart's  madeo*  the  ladle, 
To  please  ye  as  ye  daidle 

Round  our  ain  fire-end. 

When  your  head*s  lain  on  tny  lap, 

At  our  ain  fire-end, 
Taking  childhood's  dreamless  nap, 

At  our  ain  fire-end ; 
Then  inn  lug  to  lug  I  kiss  ye. 
An*  wi*  heart  o'erflowing  bless  ye. 
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And  a*  that's  gude  I  with  je. 
At  our  ain  fire-end. 

Whon  ye're  far,  far  frae  the  blink 

0*  our  ain  fire-end, 
Fn'  monie  a  time  yell  think 

On  our  ain  fire-end ; 
On  a*  your  gamesome  ploys, 
On  your  whistle  and  your  toys» 
And  yell  think  ye  hear  the  ndse 

O'  our  ain  fire-end. 


O/yy^ 


GI*B  AB  YE  WAD  TAK" 
Air—*  '  AiM  LanfftpM-*' 

My  haimies  dear,  when  ye  gang  out, 

Wi'  ither  haims  to  play, 
Tak*  tent  o*  every  thing  ye  do, 

O*  every  word  ye  say ; 
Frae  trioky  wee  miachievous  loons 

Keep  baok,  my  dears,  keep  back ; 
And  aye  to  a*  such  usage  gi'e 

As  ye  would  like  to  tak*. 
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To  ibnw  the  mouth,  or  oa'  ill  luunes, 

Is  Burely  Tery  bad ; 
Th«D,  a*  niAh  doiiifs  still  aroid, 

They'd  mak'  your  mother  sad. 
To  shield  the  feckless  f rae  the  strong 

Be  neither  slow  nor  dadc; 
And  aye  to  a'  snofa  usage  gi'e 

As  ye  would  like  to  tak*. 

Ne'er  beat  the  poor  dumb  harmless  tribe, 

Wi'  either  whip  or  stick ; 
The  mildest  beast,  if  harshly  used, 

May  gVe  a  Uta  or  ki<A. 
On  Silly  Sam,  or  orooked  Tam, 

The  heartless  Joke  ne'er  oraok ; 
But  aye  to  a*  snoh  usage  gi'e 

Aa  ye  would  like  to  tak*. 

A  kindly  look,  a  aoothing  word, 

To  ilka  creature  gi'e ; 
Wete  a'  One  Makbb's  handywork, 

Whatever  our  degree. 
We're  a'  the  children  o'  His  care, 

Nae  matter  white  or  blaok ; 
Then  atill  to  a'  snoh  usage  gi'e 

As  y  would  like  to  tak'. 
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THE  IBLER. 

"  Th€  Maier  o'  Deer 


Qam  aws'  to  yoar  task,  and  be  eident,  my  mao* 

And  diona  lit  dosing  then ; 
But  learn  to  be  busy,  and  do  what  ye  can, 

For  ye  neither  are  siokiy  nor  nir. 
It's  laainess  ails  ye,  the  eluggard's  disease, 

Who  nerer  has  will  for  his  wark, 
Thongh  it  cures  a*  the  tantrums  that  idle  folk  tease. 

And  makes  them  as  biythe  as  the  lark. 

O  ihame  on  the  slovaa,  the  labberly  loon ! 

He  kensna  the  ills  he  maun  dree. 
Like  a  dog  in  the  kennel  he  flings  himself  down. 

And  the  poor  beggar's  Iwother  is  he. 
(So  up  to  your  task  now,  and  then  to  your  play. 

And  fright  the  anld  tyrant  awa' ; 
For  sloth's  the  worst  master  that  laddie's  can  ha*e, 

If  anoe  in  his  clutches  they  fa* : 

He  eleeds  them  in  rags,  and  he  hungers  them  too. 

For  nane  o'  his  subjects  can  thriTe ; 
They're  aye  'knang  the  foremost  when  mischiefs  to  do. 

But  they're  naething  but  drones  in  the  hive. 
O  dear,  what  a  picture  I  Would  I  be  his  dave  f 

It  weel  may  make  industry  sweet* 
And  teaoh  idle  laddies  to  strire  like  the  tare, 

Who  win  baith  their  olaes  and  thehr  meat. 
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Your  fiftther  and  mother  ha'e  toiled  for  ye  sair, 

And  keepit  ye  cozie  and  clean ; 
Bat  think  how  yell  do,  when  ye  ha'e  them  nae  mair, 

And  mann  fight  through  the  world  your  lane  I 
Then  ronae  like  a  hero,  wi'  might  and  wi'  main. 

For  time  never  stops  on  his  way ; 
The  present  hour's  a*  we  can  weel  ca'  our  ain* 

And  nane  can  be  sure  o'  a  day. 


THE  HEBD  LADDIB. 
Aia— ««  When  tht  kye  come hame." 

It's  a  lang  time  yet  till  the  kye  gae  hame. 
It's  a  weary  time  yet  till  the  kye  gae  hame : 

Till  the  lang  shadows  fa'  in  the  sun'b  yellow  flame, 
And  the  birds  sing  gude  night,  as  the  kye  gae  hame. 

Sair  langs  the  herd  laddie  for  gloamin's  sweet  fa', 
But  alow  moYCs  the  sun  to  the  hills  for  awa*; 

In  the  shade  o'  the  broom-bush  how  fain  would  he  lie, 
But  there's  nae  rest  for  him  when  he's  herding  the  kye. 
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Theyll  no  be  content  wi'  the  gnus  on  the  lea. 
For  do  what  he  will  to  the  corn  aye  theyll  be ;— 

The  weary  wee  herd  laddie  to  pity  there  ia  nane, 
Sae  tired  and  sae  hungry  wl'  herding  hia  lane. 

When  the  bee*8  in  its  byke,  and  the  bird  in  its  nest. 
And  the  kye  in  the  byre,  that's  the  hour  he  lo'es  best ; 

Wi'  a  fu'  cog  0'  brose  he  sleeps  like  a  stane,— 
But  ft  floaroe  seems  a  blink  till  he's  wauken'd  again. 


O  LBESB  MB  ON  THBE,  BONNIE  BAIRN. 

Am-"  Kind  Robin  We»  me." 

O  Lsass  me  on  thee,  bonnie  bairn  I 
Bae  sweet,  sae  wise,  sae  apt  to  leam. 
And  true  as  loadstone  to  the  aim. 

Thou  dearly,  dearly,  lo'es  me. 
Thou'rt  Just  thy  daddy's  wee*er  sel'. 
Fresh— blooming  as  the  heather  bell ; 
While  blythe  as  lammie  on  the  fell. 

Thy  frisking  shows  thou  lo'es  me. 
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Thy  coauiy  brow,  thy  m*s  d««p  Uii% 
Thy  oheek  of  health's  clear  ro«y  hoa ) 
And  01  thy  little  hMghhig  mou% 

A'  tell  me  how  thou  lo'ee  me. 
ReoUning  loftly  on  this  breast, 
O  how  thou  mak'st  my  bosom  blest. 
To  see  thee  smiling,  mid  thy  rest, 

And  ken  how  much  thou  lo'es  me. 

Wi*  mother's  ee  I  fondly  trace 
In  thee  thy  daddy's  form  and  face, 
Poooess'd  of  every  manly  grace. 

And  mair— a  heart  that  lo'es  me. 
Lang  be  thou  spared,  sweet  bud,  to  be 
A  blessing  to  thy  dad  and  me ; 
While  some  fond  mate  shall  sing  to  thee, 

*'  Dear  laddie,  how  thou  lo'es  me.** 


OOCKIE-LEBRIE-LA. 

Ai»— *<  JMn  Anderion,  my  Jo,** 

TUM  is  a  country  gentleman,  who  leads  a  thrifty  lifc^ 
Ilk  morning  scraping  orra  things  thegither  for  his  wiie- 
Hia  coat  0*  glowing  ruddy  brown,  and  wardet  wl*  gold— 
A  crimson  crown  upon  his  head,  well-fltting  one  so  bold 
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If  IttMn  piok  wbore  he  did  wrape,  h«  tarings  tbem  to  dli 

gnuse. 
For,  like  a  man  o'  mettle,  he— aiclike  meeto  ho»  to  fjare ; 
He  gi*ee  the  loons  a  letherlng,  a  oraokit  oroon  to  oUvr— 
There  is  nae  gaun  about  the  bosh  wi*  Cookie-leerie-Ia  I 


His  step  is  firm  and  erenly,  his  look  both  sage  and  gxai 
His  bearing  bold,  as  if  he  said,  **  I'll  nerer  be  a  slavo  ;** 
And,  tho' he  hands  his  head  fa'  high,  he  gUnteth  tothegnm. 
Nor  fyles  his  stiver  spurs  in  dubs  wi'  glow'ring  at  the  son 

And  whiles  Vwe  thocht  had  he  a  hand  wharwi'  to  grip  a 

stickle, 
A  pair  o'  specks  aoross  his  neb,  and  round  his  neok  a  dioUe, 
That  weans  wad  laughing  hand  their  sides,  and  ay— <'  Pre- 

serre  us  a'  I 
Ye're  some  frien'  to  Doctor  Drawblood,  douce  CooUe- 

leerie-U!" 

Bo  learn  frae  him  to  think  nae  shame  to  work  for  what  ye 

need. 
For  he  that  gapes  till  he  be  fed,  may  gape  till  he  be  dead ; 
And  if  ye  live  in  idleness,  yell  find  unto  your  cost. 
That  they  who  winna  work  in  heat,  maun  hunger  in  the 

frost 

And  bain  wi*  oare  Ilk  salr-wum  plaok,and  honest  pride  wiU 

fin 
Your  purse  wi*  gear— e'en  far*afr  fri<n*s  will  bring  grist  te 

your  mill; 
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And  if,  when  growa  to  be  a  man,  your  name's  without  a 

flaw. 
Then  rax  your  neck,  and  tune  your  fdpei  to— Cockle- 

leerie-la ! 


^J^^A. 


HOGMANAY. 

Ai»— **  The  Young  Map  Moon,** 

Comb,  baima  a*,  to  your  Hogmanay, 
The  mom,  ye  ken,  is  New-year's  day  t 
The  oauld  wind  blaws,  and  the  snaw  down  fa% 
But  merrily,  merrily  dance  away. 

There's  Johnny  Frost  wi'  his  auld  white  pow. 
Would  fain  be  in  to  the  chimla  lowe ; 
Bat  if  he  should  come,  he'll  flee  np  the  lam 
In  a  bleeze  that  his  ftotea  beard  will  ihow  ! 

He'^stoppit  the  bumie's  todlhig  din. 
Hong  firosty  tangles  ontowre  the  linn ; 
The  flowers  are  a'  dead,  and  the  wee  birds  ITed. 
Bnt  they'll  a'  be  back  when  the  spring  comes  in. 
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Tliti«*t  many  a  ane  gaiie  itn'  the  last  Newyear, 
Bat  let  Qa  be  happy  aa  lang'a  we're  here ; 
We^e  aye  been  fed,  aand  oocUy  olad» 
And  kindncas  will  sweeten  our  eanty  cheer. 

Well  no  sleep  a  wink  till  the  year  come  in. 
Till  the  clock  (diap  twal,  and  the  fun  begin ; 
And  then  wi'  a  cheer  to  the  new-bom  year. 
How  the  streets  will  ring  wi'  the  roaring  din ' 

▲  biythenew  year  we  wish  ye  a% 
And  mony  returns  to  bless  ye  a'; 
And  may  ilk  ane  ye  see  aye  cantier  be— 
While  round  the  ingle  we  kiss  ye  a*. 

So  bairns  oome  a'  to  your  Hogmanay, 
The  morn,  ye  ken,  is  New-year'k  day ; 
Though  the  caiild  wind  blaws,  and  the  snaw  down  fa  «, 
Tet  merrily,  merrily  dance  away. 
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WILLIE'S  AWA*. 
**  ffaimie't  ama,*," 


LacM  WM  blrdiei  ooaring  wh«i  fratty  winds  bliiw, 
Th*  tainu  a'  look  dowle,  for  WiUie'a  ftwa'I 
The  bna  o*  the  bamio  looks  with6r*d  and  bare. 
Though  it  bloom*d  aye  sae  bonnie  when  WOlle  was  there 

His  fond  heart  at  parting  was  ower  fa*  to  speak, 
He  tried  aye  to  smiley  though  the  tear  wet  his  eheek ; 
And  when  wee  Mary  waukenedi— her  Willie  awa'— 
She  grat  as  her  young  heart  would  bursted  in  twa. 

Now  Jamie  maun  gae  to  the  school  a'  his  lane. 
And  lang  sair  for  Willie  to  oome  baok  again ; 
The  bum  that  sang  sweetly  to  them  at  their  play, 
Looks  sullen  and  drumly,  and  Jamie  looks  wae. 

The  auld  thorny  tree,  where  he  oarr'd  his  ain  name. 
Was  a'  dad  wi'  blossoms  when  Willie  left  hame ; 
Now  Jamie  gaee  haunting  the  dowie  haw-tree» 
And  thinking  on  Willie  brings  teaza  to  his  ee^ 

Its  leares  a'  will  wither  when  autumn  winds  blaw, 
But  wi*  q>riag  it  wHl  blossom  as  white  as  the  snaw ; 
Then  Unties  will  sing  In  Its  branohes  o*grBen, 
And  tf*  Join  to  welcome  onr  Willie  again. 
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koA  O  well  IM  hsppj  when  Willie  oomee  beok. 
And  round  our  ain  ingle  nas  kindly  well  oraek ; 
Hell  tell  o'  the  ferliee  and  foUn  that  he  saw. 
And  hear  a'  that  happen'd  einoe  he  gaed  awa*. 


THE  BUBS  NOW  OPEN  TO  THE  BREEZE. 

Tms  buda  now  open  to  the  hreeie. 

The  birde  begin  to  sing. 
The  gowan's  keeking  thro*  the  sward* 

To  hear  the  roiee  o*  q>ring. 
Fa*  blythe  the  maukin  mumps  the  sward, 

Wi*  pleasure  in  its  ee, 
Or  pa's  the  baddlng  heather  beU, 

A  type,  my  wean,  o*  thee. 
Unnnmber*d  webs  o*  fairy  weft, 

Wi*  pearlie  dew-drops  weefc. 
Are  spread  ower  sprouting  fane  and  fern. 

To  bathe  my  baimie'b  feet. 
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Then  dinna  dioht,  my  droasle  tot. 

The  gillcen  fringe  awa'. 
That  shades  the  bonniest  ee  o'  blue 

That  ere  fond  mother  saw  I 
Twa  hoars  an'  mair  the  gonldie's  lilt 

I've  heard  sae  shrill  an*  sweet ; 
And  mony  a  thistle  tap  has  fall 

Beneath  the  sangster's  feet 
Then,  rise,  ye  roguie  I— dinna  think 

That  minnie  means  ye  barm, 
Saft  kisses  for  your  smiles  she'll  gi'e, 
My  sweet  1  wee,  sleepy  bairn. 

Down  by  the  biimie*B  brierie  benks. 

Where  water-UUee  blaw, 
Nae  mair  is  seen  the  daziling  sheen 

Of  sheets  o'  frost  and  snaw  j 
Bat  flowers  and  bowers,  wi'  balmy  showers. 

Are  budding  in  the  breeze; 
Nae  moumfu'  wail  o*  dowie  bird 

Is  heard  amang  the  trees. 
Then  rise,  my  wee,  wee  winsome  wean  I 

This  lesson  ye  maim  learn. 
That  spring-time  winna  bide  for  thee. 

Nor  me,  my  bonnie  balm. 

2b* 
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6PRI1IO. 

Thb  Spring  oomM  linUnc  and  Jinking  thxongh  tfie  wood% 
Openlngwi' gentle  hand  the  bonnie  green  and  Tellow  bnda 
Tbmt*§  Homn  and  ahowen,  and  sweet  aang  o'  little  Urd. 
And  the  gowaa  wi'  his  red  oroon  peqxtog  thro*  the  yird. 

The  ban  oomeB  rattling  and  hrattUng  flnall  an*  keen, 
Danding  and  blanding,  thoofl^  red  set  the  son  at  een ; 
In  bcrnnet  and  wee  loof  the  weaas  kep  and  look  for  mair, 
Danoing  thro'ther  wi*  the  whlta  pearla  ihiniBg  in  their  hair. 

We  meet  wi*  Uythesome  an*  kythesome  cheerio  weana, 
Daffing  and  langfaing  far  a^oon  the  leafy  lanes, 
Wi*  gowans  and  bnttaroDpa  busking  the  thorny  wanda. 
Sweetly  singingwi*the  flower  brsnoh  waving  in  their  handai 

■Boon  a'  thafk  in  thee,  to  win  me,  sonny  Spring  I 
Briohtoluds  and  green  buds,  and  Bangs  that  the  birdiesstng; 
Flower^ppled  hill-side,  and  dewy  beeoh  sae  fMh  at  e'en ; 
Or  the  tappie-toorie  fir-tree  shining  a*  in  i 


Baimies,  bring  treasnre  and  pleasore  mair  to  me. 
Stealing  and  qwiling  up  to  fondle  on  my  knee  I— 
In  spring-time  the  young  things  are  blooming  sae  fresh  and 

fair. 
That  I  canna,  Spring,  but  love  and  bless  thee  evermair. 


afp^' 
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BE  A  COMFORT  TO  YOUR  MOTHER. 
AiB^"  0*<r  Oe  muir  among  the  AeoCker.** 

COMX  here,  my  laddie,  come  awa*  I 

And  try  yomr  first  new  breekies  on  ye ; 
Weel,  weel  I  like  to  see  you  braw, 

My  ain  wee  sonoy  smiling  Johnnie ! 
Strip  aff,  strip  aff I  yonr  bairnish  chies. 

And  be  a  laddie  like  your  brother. 
And  gin  yon  Ye  blest  wi'  health  and  days, 

Yell  be  a  pleasure  to  your  mother. 

Now  rin  and  look  ye  in  the  glass ! 

And  see  how  braw  you're  now,  and  bonnie ; 
Wha  e'er  wad  think  a  change  o'  olaes 

Could  mak'  sio  change  on  my  wee  Johnnie? 
You're  Just  your  daddy's  picture  now  t 

As  like  as  ae  bean's  like  anither  I 
And  gin  ye  do  like  him,  I  trow. 

Yell  be  an  honour  to  your  mither. 

But  upward  as  ye  grow  apace. 
By  truth  and  right  keep  ever  steady ; 

And  gin  Ufeli  stomis  ye  whiles  maun  face. 
Aye  mert  them  firmly  like  your  daddy. 
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If  steep  and  rugged  be  your  way, 
Ne'er  look  behind  nor  stand  and  iwither  I 

But  set  a  stout  heart  to  the  brae, 
And  be  a  oomfort  to  your  mither* 


PACE  BGGS. 

The  morn  brings  Paoe»  batms  i 

And  happy  will  ye  be, 
Wi*  a'  your  bonnie  dyed  eggs. 

And  ilka  ane  has  three, 
Wl'  colours  like  the  rainbow, 

And  ne'er  a  craok  nor  flaw. 
Ye  may  row  them  up  and  row  them  down, 

Or  toss  them  like  a  ha*. 

There's  some  o*  them  an  ro^y  red. 

And  some  o*  them  are  green. 
And  some  are  o*  the  bonnie  bine 

That  blinks  in  Biaiy'A  een  \ 
And  some  o*  them  like  purple  bells. 

And  others  like  the  bloom 
O'  the  bonnie  gowOsn  tassels 

That  blossom  on  the  broom. 
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Y«*U  t08B  them  op  the  foggy  banks, 

And  row  them  down  the  brae« 
MHiere  biunles  sing  to  sweet  wee  flowers. 

And  milk-white  lammiee  play ; 
And  when  they  bunt  their  tinted  aheUa. 

And  a'  in  firagments  flee» 
The  eramba  will  feed  the  bonnie  bird 

That  singa  upon  the  tree. 


MAY  MORNINO. 
Am>»**  BmmiU  Dundte," 

HoRKAB  I  for  the  morning,  the  merry  May  morning  !- 

Come,  ronse  up  my  laddie  1  the  snmmer'a  begun. 
The  oook  has  been  orawlng  an  hour  sin*  the  dawning. 

And  gowans  and  butterenps  glint  in  the  sun. 
Frae  olorer  fields  springing  the  skylark  is  singing. 

And  straining  his  throat  wi'  a  sweet  hymn  o'  Joy ; 
The  bumie  tins  glanoing,  and  sings  as  it 's  dancing, 

*'  Come,  try  me  a  raoe,  now,  my  bonnie  wee  boy." 
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While  Johnnie  llei  winking,  the  tun  will  be  drinkiiig 

The  diw  free  the  primitMe  and  bonnie  bine  bell. 
Like  freih  rooee  blowing  Ida  oheeks  will  be  glowing. 

This  morning,  when  waahed  in  the  dewa  o*  the  dell. 
AwB*  wi*  yonr  gannting  I  the  lintiea  are  ohannting, 

The  beea  are  abroad  in  the  fweet  ioented  air ; 
They  tell  by  their  humming  the  roaea  axe  eoming. 

To  bnak  a  gay  garland  for  Johnnie  to 


In  wide  ciroles  wheeling  the  swallow  ocmea  spelling, 

Sweet  bird  o'  the  summer  fno  far  ower  the  sea ; 
The  lammlas  are  Jnmping,  and  frisking,  and  r<Hni^g, 

And  danoing  as  blythe  as  the  baims  on  the  lea. 
Then  up,  my  wee  laddie,  and  oome  wi*  your  daddy. 

Hell  lead  ye  to  banks  where  the  sweetest  flowers  blaw 
By  the  bumie  down  rowin',  well  pu'  the  May  gowan, 

A  neeklaoe  for  Mary  as  white  as  the  snaw 
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THE  SUNNY  BUMBIBR  HONTHa 
«*  AiR^*'/0ck  0*  Batetdean,'* 

Thi  Rultry,  sunny  summer  months 

Are  oome  wi*  joy  and  glee, 
And  fnrsy  fell,  and  rashy  dell» 

Are  fill'dwi' melody: 
The  roving  rae,  frae  break  o*  day. 

Now  zoama  frae  break  to  bum. 
Then  who  would  think,  my  baimies  dear. 

That  we  were  made  to  mourn  ? 

The  butterflee  has  flung  awa' 

The  shell  that  bound  it  fast, 
And  sareen'd  it  frae  the  chilling  breeze— 

The  winter's  bitter  blast ; 
How  like  some  moths  o*  mortal  mould. 

It  flutters  round  its  urn  !•— 
But  dinoa  think,  my  baimlse  dear. 

That  we  wen  made  to  moam. 

The  lar'kYMk  high  in  middle  air. 

Is  ehirling  loud  and  dear. 
He  early  leares  his  lowly  lair, 

The  cottar's  toil  to  cheer ; 
Unrex'd  by  care  he  sings  the  Joys 

That  in  his  breastie  burn,— 
Then  who  would  say,  my  baimies  dear. 

That  we  were  made  to  mourn  f 
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The  song  of  oataieli  happineas 

Is  heard  o'er  meadows  green. 
And  opening  to  the  fresh'bing  breeze 

The  blawart's  bell  is  seen ; 
The  fragrance  o'  some  Eastern  olimu 

Is  frae  our  plantin's  borne,— 
Then  who  can  think,  my  baimies,  dear, 

That  we  were  made  to  mourn  ? 

The  Iqre  in  languid  listlessness 

Now  seek  the  caller  brook. 
The  streamlet's  speckled  finny  tribe 

Now  shun  the  barbed  hook ; 
O  who  would  graq>  a  gilded  lure. 

And  nature's  riches  spurn  ? 
We  oamna  here,  my  baimies  dear. 

For  goud  and  gear  to  mourn. 

The  lambkins  o'er  the  daisied  dell, 

In  gambols  wild  and  free, 
Enjoy  the  sweets,  tho  halesome  sweets, 

O'blisBfu*  liberty; 
The  fetters  o'  the  prison-fauld 

The  fleecy  wanderers  spurn,— 
Oh  I  neyer  think,  my  bairnies  dear, 

That  we  were  made  to  mourn. 


•2;^  .^tv^K^^^'^^ 
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LADY  SITMHER. 
Air—**  Blythe,  bljffhe,  and  merry  are  toe.' 

BzADiB,  birdie,  weet  your  whistle  I 

Sing  a  aaog  to  please  the  wean  ; 
Let  it  be  o*  Lady  Summer 

Walking  wi'  her  gallant  train  I 
Sing  him  how  her  gauoy  mantle  I 

Forest  green  trails  ower  the  lea, 
Broider'd  frae  the  dewy  hem  o't 

Wi*  the  field  flowers  to  the  knee  I 

How  her  foot 's  wi'  daisies  buakit, 

Klrtle  o*  the  primrose  hoe. 
And  her  ee  saelike  my  laddie's, 

Olanolng,  laughing,  lOTing  bine  I 
How  we  meet  on  hill  and  ralley, 

Children  sweet  as  fairest  flowers. 
Buds  and  blossoms  o'  affection, 

Rosy  wi'  the  sunny  hours. 

Sing  him  sic  a  sang,  sweet  birdie  I 
Sing  it  ower  and  ower  again ; 

Gar  the  notes  la'  pitter  patter. 
Like  a  shower  o*  summer  rain* 
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<«  Boot,  toot,  toot !"  the  birdie's  Baying. 

«•  YTho  oan  ehear  the  rigs  tha>t1i  ehom  ? 
Ye're  rang  bnwUe  simmerli  ferliee, 

lU  toot  on  anither  haro.** 


Oi^ 


PETTING  AT  FOOD. 

AiB— **  The  Laird  o*  Cockpen, 

l9  yell  no  tak*  yonr  breakfiBat,  Just  let  it  alane  I 
The  porridge  oan  wait  till  ye'ke  hungry  again ; 
Though  eaucy  e'en  now»  yell  be  glad  o'  them 
Sae  tak*  ye  the  pet  now  and  lay  down  your  spoon ! 

Yell  weary  for  them  ere  they  weary  for  you. 
And  when  they  grow  cool  they  11  no  blister  your  mou* . 
A  twa  three  hours'  fast  might  be  gude  for  ye  a'. 
And  help  aye  to  drive  the  ill  humours  awa*. 

Yon  fat  little  doggie  that  waddles  alang  I 

Sae  pamper'd  and  peohing  he  scarcely  oan  gang ! 

At  daintiest  dishes  he  turns  up  his  nose. 

But  scrimp  him  a  wee,  hell  be  biythe  o'  his  brose. 
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There's  nane  kena  the  gade  o'  a  thing  till  it  li  gane— 

Yon  harefitted  laddie*  ye  met  -wi'  yestieeo. 

Had  he  sooh  a  oogle  he'd  no  let  it  cool— 

Na !  just  let  them  atand  tfll  ye  oome  ficae  the  aohool. 

The  best  cure  for  haimles  when  nloe  wi'  their  meat, 
Is  the  fresh  idr  o'  morning  and  naething  to  eat ; 
Rae  tak'  yonr  aln  time,  like  the  cattle  out-bye— 
Just  eat  when  yonire  hungry  and  drink  when  you're  dry. 


THE  ABSENT  FATHER. 

«*  O I  MOTHXB,  what  tak's  my  dear  father  awa'. 
When  moor  and  when  mountain  are  heapit  wi'  snaw— 
When  thiok  swirling  drift  dauds  the  dead  sapless  earth, 
And  a'  thing  is  drear,  save  our  ain  oozie  hearth  ?" 

'*  The  young  hill-side  lammies  wou'd  die  wi'  the  oauld, 
Wer't  no  for  your  father,  who  leads  them  a  fauld ; 
His  voice  is  well  kenn'd  by  ilk  poor  mother  ewe- 
He's  saving  their  lives  while  he*s  toiling  for  you," 
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"  Gin  e'er  Vm  man  nmokle,  and  poor  fatber  spared, 
111  mak'  ye  a  leddy,  and  father  a  laird ; 
lU  braTO  the  door  winter  on  mountain  and  lea. 
And  toil  for  ye  baith,  who  hae  toU'd  sae  fen:  me.'* 

**  Cknne,  lay  your  wee  head  on  your  ain  xninnie's  knee  ! 
And  gaze  in  her  face,  wi'  your  ain  fatiier'e  ee  I 
The  night  settles  down— O !  I  wish  he  were  here— 
Hush !  is  na  that  Collie's  wouff?— maybe  they'te  near  !** 

The  doOT  gets  a  dirl,  and  flees  back  to  the  wa%— 
*Tis  he !  frae  his  bonnet  he  dauds  aff  the  snaw— 
**  Vm  here !  my  sweet  son,  and  my  bonnie  wee  dame ! 
Down  Collie !    Be  thankfu'  we*n  a'  now  at  hame.** 


YOUR  DADDY'S  FAR  AT  8BA. 

AiK~~**My  lov^t  in  Oermanie*" 

Your  daddy's  fisr  at  sea,  bonnie  bairn  I  bonnie  baixn ! 
Your  daddy's  far  at  sea,  bonny  balm  I 

Your  daddy's  far  at  sea  I  winniog  gold  for  you  and  me. 
And  how  happy  yet  well  be  I  bonny  bairn,  bonnie  bairn  I 
And  how  happy  yet  well  be,  bonnie  bairn  t 
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Your  daddy's  leal  and  ftnw,  bonBie  bairn,  bonnie  balm. 
Your  daddy's  Isal  and  true,  bonnie  baim ; 

Your  daddy*!!  leal  and  true,  to  your  mlnnie  and  to  you, 
▲ndbelored  by  all  the  erew,  bonnie  bairn,  bonnie  bairn. 
And  beloTod  by  all  the  orew,  bonnie  balm ! 

Then  well  pray  for  daddy's  weal,  bonnie  baim,  bonnie 

baim. 
Then  we'll  pray  for  daddy's  weal,  bonnie  baim ; 
Well  pray  for  daddy's  weal,  that  distress  he  ne'er  may 

feel. 
While  he  guides  the  sheet  or  wheel,  bonnie  baim,  bonnie 

baim, 
While  he  piides  the  sheet  or  wheel,  bonnie  baim  I 

Should  hurricanes  arise,  bonnie  baim,  bonnie  baira. 
Should  hurricanes  arise,  bonnie  balm. 

Should  hurricanes  arise,  lashing  seas  up  to  the  skies, 
Biay  his  guide  be  the  Aix-Wian,  bonnie  baim,  bonnie  baim, 
May  bis  guide  be  the  iku.- Wian,  bonnie  baim  I 

'Mid  the  tempest's  gloomy  path,  bonnie  baim,  bonnie  bairn, 
'Mid  the  tempest's  gloomy  path,  bonnie  baim ; 
'Mid  the  tempest's  gloomy  path,  may  he  brave  itswildest 

wrath, 
>Vbile  it  strews  the  deep  with  deaOi,  bonnie  balm,  bonnie 

baim. 
While  it  strews  the  deep  with  death,  bonnie  bairn  i 
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And  on  wiiifi  of  meioy  borne,  bonnie  biJxii,  bonnie  bftim. 
And  on  wlnfi  of  moroy  borne,  bonnio  balm ; 

On  wiBgeof  moroj bomo,  maybe  aoon and  safe  retoni. 
To  make  glad  the  hearte  that  mooni,  bomiie  bairn,  bonnie 

bairn, 
To  make  glad  the  hearts  that  mourn,  bonnie  bairn ! 


THE  WASHING. 
Air*"  WW.it  too*  a  wanton  Waff.** 

Bavld  wee  birkfe,  what's  the  matter. 

That  yelre  ndsfng  sio  a  din  ? 
Weel  ye  ken  it 's  caller  water 

Giles  ye  sle  a  bonnie  skin ; 
Cease  yonr  spurring,  tak*  your  washing, 

Syne  ye'll  get  your  milk  and  bread  ; 
Gin  ye  dinna  quit  your  splashing, 

I  may  douk  ye  ower  the  head. 

Now  it*8  ower,  my  bonnie  dearie, 
There's  a  skin  like  driven  snaw. 

Lively,  louping,  plump  wee  peerie. 
See  how  soon  111  busk  yon  braw ; 
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Let  me  Iuwm  your  pretty  pow  now. 
Let  me  shed  yoor  gbiniiif  hair- 
To  your  gamhlee  I  romp  and  row  now, 
Whisk  and  whid  round  daddy's  ebair 

Now,  ye  funny  friddng  fairy ! 

Bee  how  aood  yeYe  now  and  sleek ! 
Water  makli  you  brisk  and  airy. 

Lights  your  ee  and  dyes  your  oheek ; 
0  there's  nought  like  being  cleanly ! 

Cleanliness  ia  mair  than  wealth. 
Let  ns  oleed  however  meanly— 

Cleanliness  gl'es  Joy  and  health. 


HAPPY  HARVEST. 
Air— <  *  QTa*  fht  airU  the  win*  can  Haw  " 

AsAnr  has  happy  harvest  come 
To  cheer  ilk  cottage  hearth. 

To  sweeten  lowly  labonr'a  tolls 
Wi'  happiness  and  mirth ; 
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For  lighttome  hearts  are  ower  the  lawn. 

And  plmty  ower  the  lea, 
Sm  ye  ahall  weloome  harreet  in. 

My  bonnie  haime,  wl'  me. 

The  garden's  tint  its  gandy  garb» 

The  glebe  its  robe  o'  green, 
For  sttni]ner*s  son  the  glade  and  glen 

Another  shade  has  gi'en ; 
But  love  nae  season  kens  bnt  ane» 

ThMi  oome,  my  baims,  wi*  me. 
And  weloome  merry  harvest  in 

Wi'  a'  its  mirth  and  glee. 

The  lily's  lost  its  loreliness. 

The  thistle  sheds  its  down. 
The  tulip's  tint  its  snmmer  braws, 

The  bntteroap  its  orown ; 
But  fairer  flowers  are  in  the  bowers 

O'  loTO  and  charity, 
Sae  wdoome  merry  har?est  in, 

My  bonnie  bairns,  wi  ma 

The  nut  and  slae,  ower  bank  and  braa. 

In  rip*ntDg  olosters  hing. 
And  happy  hearts,  wi*  harmless  glee. 

Now  gar  the  welkin  ring; 
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The  reapers  reap,  the  gleaners  glean, 
A  oantie  eight  to  see, 
'   Then  welcome  merry  hanrest  in. 
My  bonnie  bairns,  wi'  me. 

The  wren  has  left  her  oosie  oot, 

Aboon  yon  siller  spring. 
And  haps  in  eerie  laneliness, 

A  waesome  wearied  thing ; 
But  Nature  feeds  wi'  open  hano 

Ilk  birdie  on  the  tree, 
Sae  ye  shaU  welcome  harvest  fm 

My  bonnie  baims,  wi'  me. 

The  squirrel  springs  frae  tree  to  tree; 

The  eldent  ant  has  gaen 
To  sip  the  balmy  sweets  o*  thrift. 

And  share  the  Joys  o'  hame ; 
And  ye  shall  share  a  mother's  oare, 

And  a'  she  has  to  gi'e— 
Bae  welcome  merry  hanrest  in, 

My  bonnie  baims,  wi'  me. 
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HAIRST. 
Aift—**  Coming  through  the  rjw.** 

Tho'  wed  I  lo'd  the  budding  springt 

I'll  no  misoa'  John  Frost, 
Nor  will  I  roose  the  summer  days 

At  gowden  autumn's  cost ; 
For  a'  the  seasons  in  their  turn 

Some  wished-for  pleasures  bring. 
And  hand  in  hand  they  Jink  about. 

Like  weans  at  jingo-ring. 

Fn'  weel  I  mind  how  aft  ye  said. 

When  winter  nights  were  hmg, 
**  I  weary  for  the  summer  woods. 

The  lintie's  tittering  sang; 
But  when  the  woods  grew  gay  and  green. 

And  birds  sang  sweet  and  clear. 
It  then  was,  **  When  will  hairst-time  oom«. 

The  gloaming  o'  the  year  ? 

Oh !  hairst  time's  like  a  lipping  cup 

That's  gi'en  wi'  furthy  glee ! 
The  fields  are  fu*  o*  yeUow  corn, 

Bed  apples  bend  the  tree; 
The  genty  air,  sae  ladylike ! 

Uas  on  a  scented  gown. 
And  wi'  an  atry  string  she  leads 

The  thistle-seed  balloon. 
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The  yellow  com  will  porridga  mak'. 

The  apples  taste  your  mon*, 
And  ower  the  stibble  riggs  111  ofaaae 

The  tibJstte-down  wi'  you ; 
I'll  pn*  the  haw  Irae  aff  the  thorn. 

The  ved  hip  tee  the  brier— 
For  wealth  hangs  in  eaoh  tangled  nook 

In  the  gloaming  o'  the  year. 

Sweet  Hope!  ye  biggit  ha'e  a  nest 

Within  my  baimie's  breast— 
Oh !  may  his  tmsting  heart  ne'er  trow 

That  whiles  ye  sing  in  jest ; 
Some  ooming  Joys  are  dancing  sye 

Before  his  langing  een,— 
He  sees  the  flower  that  isna  blavm, 

And  birds  that  ne'er  were  seen;— 

The  stibble  rigg  is  aye  ahin'  I 

The  gowden  grain  afore, 
And  applee  drap  into  his  lap. 

Or  row  in  at  the  door ! 
Come  hairst-time  then  unto  my  balcu  I 

Drest  in  your  gayest  gesr, 
Wi'  saft  and  winnowing  win's  to  oool 

The  gloaming  o'  the  year  I 
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GANG  TO  YOUR  BED& 

Ha'b  done  wi'  your  daflSng,  and  gM  to  your  beds, 

It'a  time  ye  ware  a*  alaeptng  aonnd-— 
Nae  thought  o'  the  mom,  or  the  aohool  in  your  heada» 

Till  morning  and  sohool-time  come  round ! 
I'll  wager  a  plack  ye'll  be  changing  your  sang, 

Nae  laughing  or  merriment  then ! 
It  *s  ower  bright  a  blink  this,  and  cuma  last  lang. 

And  it 's  sure  to  be  followed  by  rain ! 

Ye  merry  wee  madcaps  I  when  anoe  ye  begin. 

Ilk  ane  might  be  tied  wi'  a  strae. 
Whisht  I  whisht  I  or  yell  wauken  my  bairn  wi*  your  din. 

For  aye  ower  the  score  ye  maun  gae. 
Ye  waukrife  wee  totums  I  yeWe  laughed  now  your  fill, 

Bae  toy  wha  will  first  be  asleep. 
And  thlok  on  poor  bairns  who  would  gladly  lie  8till» 

If  to  your  cozie  bed  they  could  creep  I 

When  father  comes  hame  now,  yell  get  a  surprise  f 

Ye'll  soon  hear  his  fit  on  the  stair— 
Ye're  sweer  to  lie  down,  and  ye're  sweerer  to  rise. 

And  ye'll  no  fa'  asleep  when  ye're  there. 
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But  bairag  aye  at  night  should  dip  canny  to  bed, 

And  think  as  fhey*n  dosing  their  een, 
That  nane  can  be  snre,  when  they  lay  down  their  head. 

If  they'll  rise  i'  the  morning  again. 


KINDNESS  TO  SERVANTS. 

Now  what  was  yon  ye  said  to  May, 

Sae  pettishly  yestreen  ? 
Ay!  weel  may  ye  think  shame  to  tell 

How  sauoy  ye  ha'e  been. 
There's  naething  spoils  a  bonnie  face 

Like  sulks,  in  auld  or  young,— 
And  what  oan  set  a  lassie  waur 

Than  an  ill-bred,  sauoy  tongue  f 

IVa  ill  yonr  part  to  Jeer  at  May, 
To  you  she's  aye  been  kind 

And  aft  die's  sung  ye  ower  asleep, 
Lang,  lang,  ere  ye  can  mind. 
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She  mak*fl  the  meat,  she  works  the  wark. 

She  cleans  when  ye  but  soil. 
And  what  would  helpless  baimles  be 

Without  the  hands  that  toil  ? 

The  kindly  look»  the  gentle  word, 

Mak'  friends  o'  a*  ye  see. 
And  gi'e  a  charm  to  iUca  face. 

That  nothing  else  can  gi'e. 
It's  wed  for  bairns,  wha  ha'e  a  friend 

That  watches  them  wi*  care. 
For  when  in  fault  theyll  learn  frae  him 

To  do  the  like  nae  main 


THE  WINTER'S  COMB  AT  LAST. 

Ara— "  Jiofcn  Andartont  my  jo,*' 

A  BURNiNO  sun  nae  langer  flames  aboon  the  greenwood 

shaw. 
For  oauldrife  winter's  keeking  down  through  olondto'deet 

andsnaw; 
And  the  chirping  o*  the  robin  gars  thy  motherls  heart  be  was 
For  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  and  the  shepherd  on  the  bnwi 
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The  oookoo  lang  bus  talen  hii  flight  for  wanner  dimes  than 

oiure. 
The  nipping  blasts  ha*e  reft  us  o'  our  sweetly  soented  flowers; 
I'm  glad  to  see  my  totties  weel»  but  O  my  heart  is  was 
For  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  and  the  shepherd  on  the  brae. 

The  swallow's  sought  a  shelter  in  some  sunny  southern  nook, 
Fw  weel  it  likes  to  skim  aboon  the  sparkling  siller  brook ; 
Aye  when  it  leaves  our  hills  behind,  my  heart  Is  ever  wae 
For  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  and  the  shepherd  on  the  brae. 

The  oomoraik  now  is  never  heard  amang  therip'nlng  oom  f 
The  Untie  limps  sae  listleedy  beneath  the  leafless  thorn. 
That  its  chirping  and  its  ohirming  gsr  thy  mother's  heart 

be  wae 
For  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  and  the  shepherd  on  the  brae. 

The  bat  has  made  a  ooeie  bield  in  yon  auld  castle  wa'. 
To  dream  through  lang  and  eerie  nights,  if  dream  it  can  ava ; 
And  the  snell  and  crisping  cranreuch  gars  thy  mother's 

heart  be  wae 
For  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  and  the  shepherd  (m  the  brae. 

The  bee,  the  bumming  bee,  nae  mair  is  heard  wi'  cheery 

din, 
Like  sununer  breeies  murmuring  ontowre  the  foaming  linn ; 
The  window"!  q[xraing*d  wi'  ioy  stars,  sae  weel  may  we  be 

wae 
For  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  and  the  shepherd  on  the  hmo. 
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Fhe  batterflM  nae  mair  la  Mtn  amaiif  fh«  woodlaad  bow 
/Lttld  baudnmB,  puniog  pawkily,  ayont  the  ingle 
[  like  to  tee  ilk  oreatuxe  weel,  and,  oh !  my  heart  ia 
for  the  sailor  on  the  Ma,  and  the  diepherd  on  the  brae. 


W9  fret  at  what  we  ne'er  can  win,  and  yaumer  at  oar  lot* 
Lad  fractious  fock  would  fraotioua  be,  tho*  half  the  world 

they  got ; 
But  let  us  aye  contented  be,  as  weel,  my  bairns,  we  may, 
When  we  think  upon  the  sailor,  and  the  shepherd  on  tho 

brae. 


i>.iV^    '^'^^^^^ 


JOHN  FROST. 

Air—*'  Uu  CampbeUt  are  eoming.** 

You'TK  come  early  to  see  us  this  year,  John  Frost  ? 
Wi'  your  crisping  and  pouthering  gear,  John  Frost, 

For  hedge,  tower,  and  tree, 

As  far  as  I  see. 
Are  as  white  as  the  bloom  o'  the  pear,  John  Frost 

You're  yery  preoeese  wi'  your  wark,  John  Frost ! 

Altho'  ye  ha'e  wrought  in  the  dark,  John  Froefe* 
For  ilka  fit>stap, 
Frae  the  door  to  the  slap. 

Is  toraw  as  a  new  linen  sark,  John  Frost 
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There  an  some  things  about  ye  I  like,  John  Frost, 
And  ithers  that  aft  gar  me  fyke,  John  Frost ; 
For  the  weans,  wi'  oaold  taes. 
Crying  "  shoon,  stookings,  claes,** 
Keep  at  baqr  a«  bees  in  the  byke,  John  FrosL 

And  gae  wa'  wi'  your  lang  slides,  I  beg,  John  Frost ! 
Bairns'  banes  are  as  bruokle's  an  egg,  John  Frost ; 

For  a  oloit  o'  a  fa' 

Gars  them  hirple  awa'. 
Like  a  hen  wi'  a  haj^ity  leg,  John  Frost. 

Ye  ha'e  fine  goinfl^  on  in  the  north,  John  Frost  I 
Wi'  your  houses  o'  ioe,  and  so  forth,  John  Frost ! 

Tho'  their  kirn's  on  the  fire. 

They  may  kirn  till  thoy  tire. 
Yet  their  butter— pray  what  is  it  worth,  John  Frost? 

Now,  your  breath  would  be  greatly  improven,  John  Frost, 
By  a  soone  pipln'-het  frae  the  oren,  John  Frost ; 

And  your  blae  frosty  nose 

Nae  beauty  wad  lose, 
Kent  ye  mair  baith  o'  boiling  and  stovin',  John  Frost 


a^ir^ 
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TUB  BLIND  BEGGAR-MAN. 

AiB— "  Johnnie  Macgia,'* 

Trsbc^  auld  Johnnie  Gowdie,  the  blind  beggar-man 
Haete,  rln !  like  gnde  bairns,  bring  him  in  by  thehan* ; 
Tak*  oare  o*  the  bum,  bid  him  set  his  staff  steeve ! 
Swith  I  grip  his  ooat-tails,  or  tak'  baud  o'  his  deeve. 

Poor  John !  was  ance  glegger  than  ony  ane  here. 
But  has  wander'd  in  darkness  for  mony  a  lang  year : 
Yet  his  mind  lives  in  sunshine,  although  he  is  blin*— 
Though  it 's  darkness  without,  a*  is  brightness  within. 

"  Gome  awa*,  my  auld  friend !  tak'  the  pook  aff  your  back. 
Draw  your  breath,  tak'  your  mouthfu',  then  gi*e  us  your 

orack; 
I  ha'e  Just  been  discoursing  the  baimies  e'en  now. 
How  they  ought  to  befrimd  helpless  bodies  like  you." 

To  the  feckless  and  friendless,  my  bairns,  aye  be  kind. 
Be  feet  to  the  lame,  and  be  eyes  to  the  blind ; 
'Twas  to  share  wi'  the  needfu'  our  blessings  were  gVea, 
And  the  friend  o'  the  poor  neyer  wanted  a  frien*  I 

H>  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  lamb  that  is  shorn. 
Will  bless  those  who  take  firom  life'b  pathway  a  thorn. 
And  the  "  oup  of  cold  water  *'  that  kindness  bestows. 
On  the  heart  back  In  rirers  of  gladness  o'erflows. 
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Oh»  tent  yon  the  lear'  frae  your  mother  ye  leant 
For  the  seed  springe  in  nuubood  that's  sawn  in  the  baim» 
And,  mind,  it  will  dheer  you  through  life's  little  span  ! 
The  blessing  that  fa'b  frae  the  blind  beggar-man  I 


CHUCEIE. 

Saw  ye  ohnokie  wi'  her  chioideB, 
Scraping  for  them  dainty  piokies. 
Keeking  here  and  keeking  there, 
Wi'  a  mother's  anxious  oaie. 
For  a  piok  to  fill  their  gebbies. 
Or  a  drap  to  weet  their  nebbies  ? 
Heard  ye  weans  ory  '*  teuokie,  teuckie ! 
Here's  some  moolins,  bonnie  chuckle?" 

When  her  chickens  a*  are  feather'd. 
And  the  school  weans  round  her  gather'd, 
Oi'en  each  the  prettiest  name. 
That  their  guileless  tongues  can  frame ; 
Chuokie  then  will  bend  her  nedk  I 
Sorape  wi'  pride,  and  boo  and  beck  f 
Oluckin*  as  theyer  erying  **  teuokie  I 
Uetre'e  booa  moolins,  bonnie  chuckle  !** 
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Gtauokto  wi*  her  wheetle-wheeties 
Nerer  grudged  a  pick  o'  meat  ia ; 
High  and  low  alike  wlU  stand 
Throwing  ommbB  wi'  kindly  hand. 
While  abont  shell  jink  and  Jouk, 
Pride  and  pleasure  in  her  look. 
As  they're  crying  "  teuokie,  teaokie 
Here's  some  moollns,  honnie  ohuckie  I** 

But  sic  fortune  disna  favour 
Aye  the  honest  man's  endeavour ; 
Mony  a  ane,  wi'  thrawart  lot. 
Pines  and  dees,  and  is  forgot ; 
But,  my  bairn,  if  ye've  the  power. 
Aye  to  lessen  want  be  sure- 
Fin'  your  pouch,  cry  *'  tenckie,  tenckie,  . 
Here's  some  moolins,  ohuckie,  chuokfe  !** 


THE  ORPHAN  WANDBRER. 

•«  O  HELP  the  poor  orphan  I  who,  friendless,  alone. 
In  the  darkness  of  night  o'er  the  plain  wanders  on. 
While  the  drift  rushes  fleet,  and  the  tempest  howls  drear, 
And  the  pelting  snow  melts  as  it  meets  the  warm  tear." 
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'*  Press  onward  I  a  light  breaks  from  yon  cottage  door— 
There  lives  a  lone  widow,  as  kind  as  she's  poor ; 
Go  I  let  your  sad  plaint  meet  her  meroifol  ear* 
She'll  kiss  from  your  oold  oheek  that  heart-bursting  tear 

*'  Vm  fatherless!  motherless  I  weary,  and  worn 
Dfit}eoted,  forsaken,  sad,  sad,  and  forlorn ! 
A  Toioe  mid  the  storm  bade  me  bend  my  steps  her»— 
OhelpthepooroiphanI    O  lend  him  a  tear  r 

**  That  Toioe  was  fhim  HeaTon— God  hath  answer'd  my 

prayer  I— > 
My  dead  boy's  blue  eyes  and  his  bright  sunny  hair  ! 
Thou  oom'st,  my  sweet  orphan,  my  lone  heart  to  cheer ! 
Thou  hast  met  with  a  home  and  a  fond  mother  here  !'- 


THE  A,  B,  C. 

Air—"  Clean  peoie  strae." 

[r  ye'd  be  daddiels  bonnie  boim,  and  mammie's  only  pet. 
Tour  A  B  brod  and  lesson  time  ye  maunna  ance  forget ; 
Gin  ye  would  be  a  clever  man,  and  usefu*  i'  your  day. 
It's  now  your  time  to  learn  at  e'en  the  A,  B,  C. 
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To  win  our  laddie  meat  and  claee  has  aye  been  a*  our  care ; 
To  get  you  made  a  acliolar  neist,  we'll  toil  baith  late  and  ear* ; 
And  gin  we  need,  and  ha'e  our  health,  we'll  Join  the  night 

today, 
Sae  tak'  your  brod  and  learn  at  e'en  the  A^  B,  C. 

Wha  kens  but  ye  may  get  a  sohod,  and  qrne  yell  win  our 

bread  » 
Wha  kena  but  insput»it  yet,  we'll  aee  you  wag  yoor  head  ? 
Our  minister  and  dominie  were  laddies  I*  their  day. 
And  had  like  you  to  learn  at  e'en  the  A,  B,  C. 

Now  come  and  read  your  lesson  ower,  till  ance  your  supper 

cool— 
O  what  would  monie  a  laddie  gi'e  to  ha'e  a  father's  school  ?— 
To  be  a  mother's  only  care,  as  ye  are  ilka  day. 
Should  mak*  ye  like  to  learn  at  e'en  the  A,  B,  0 1 


i/9iu>de^4A^ 


YE  MAUN  OANQ  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

Air—"  A»  Jennjf  $at  down  wi'  her  wheel  by  the  fire.** 

Ya  maun  gang  to  the  school  again*  summer,  my  baim. 
It's  no  near  sae  iU  as  yelre  thinking  to  learn ; 
For  learning's  a'  worldly  riches  aboon— 
It's  easy  to  carry,  and  never  gaes  done. 
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Veil  read  o'  the  land,  and  yell  read  o*  the  sea  ! 
O'  the  high  and  the  low,  o*  the  bound  and  the  free ' 
And  maybe  a  tear  will  the  wee  bookie  stain, 
When  ye  read  o*  the  widow  and  fatherless  wean  I 

And  when  'tis  a  story  of  stonns  on  the  sea. 
Where  sailors  are  lost,  who  have  baimies  like  thee. 
And  yoor  heart,  growing  grit  for  the  fatherless  wean, 
Oars  the  tearies  bap>  hap  o'er  your  cheekies  like  rain ; 

I'll  then  think  on  the  dew  that  oomes  frae  aboon. 
Like  draps  fine  the  stars  or  the  silyery  moon, 
To  freshen  the  flowers  :->but  the  tears  frae  your  ee 
For  the  woes  of  another,  are  dearer  to  me. 

• 

So  yell  gae  to  the  lohool  again'  summer,  my  bairn— 
Ye're  sae  gleg  o'  the  uptak'  ye  soon  will  leams— 
And  I'm  sure  ere  the  dark  nights  o*  winter  keek  ben. 
Yell  can  read  William  Wallace  frae  en'  to  en' t 
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A  MOTHER'S  JOYS. 
Aob— **  Tke  boatie  rows,** 

!'▼■  gear  enough !  I're  gear  enough  I 

I've  bonnie  haimies  three; 
Their  welfare  is  a  mine  o'  wealth. 

Their  loTe  a  crown  to  me. 
The  Joys,  the  dear  delights  they  brime 

I*m  sore  I  wadna  tyne 
Though  a'  the  good  in  Christendie 

Were  made  the  morrow  mine  I 

Let  others  flaunt  in  fashion's  ring  ! 

Seek  rank  and  high  degree ; 
I  wish  them  Joy,  wi'  a*  my  heart— 

Theyire  no  envied  by  m& 
I  wadna  gi'«  thae  lo'esome  looks ! 

The  heaven  o*  thae  smiles  I 
To  bear  the  proudest  name— to  be 

The  Queen  o*  Britain's  isles ! 

My  sons  are  like  their  father  dear. 

And  a'  the  neighbours  tell 
That  my  wee  blue-ee'd  dochter's  Just 

The  picture  o*  mysel'l 
O!  blessing's  on  my  darlings  a', 

'Bout  me  they're  aye  sae  fain. 
My  heart  rins  ower  wi'  happiness 

To  think  they're  a'  my  ain  1 
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At  e'ening,  morninf ,  ilka  hour, 

I  ye  ae  unchanging  prayer, 
That  hearen  would  my  baimies  blest*. 

My  hope,  my  Joy,  my  care. 
I*ve  gear  enough !  I*Te  gear  enough ! 

I've  bonnie  balrnies  three ; 
A  mine  o*  wealth  their  welfare  Is, 

Their  love  a  orown  to  me. 


WEB  NANNY. 
Aia^**  Oioer  the  mwhr  amcmg  flk«  heather" 

Wis  Nanny  weel  deaenree  a  aang, 

So  weel  ahe  tenda  her  little  brither; 
For  aye  when  mother's  working  thrang, 

Awa*  they  tot  wi'  ane  anither ; 
His  face  she  washes,  kaims  his  hair, 

Syne,  wi'  a  pieoe  weel  spread  wi'  butter. 
She  links  him  lightly  down  the  stair. 

And  lifts  him  cannle  ower  the  gutter. 

Where  bees  bum  ower  the  flowery  green, 
Wi*  butteroupa  and  gowana  glancing. 

There  may  the  happy  totts  be  seen. 
Like  lammies  in  the  meadow  dancing ; 


2D 
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Then  wi*  their  laps  weel  filled  wi'  flowen. 
And  glowing  oheeks  aa  red  as  rosea. 

They  toddle  hame,  and  play  for  hours 
At  busking  neoklaces  and  posies. 

You  never  need  tell  Nanny  twice. 

To  do  your  bidding  aye  she's  ready ; 
And  hearkens  sas  to  gude  advice, 

Nae  doubt,  if  spared  she'll  be  a  leddy ! 
When  ither  bairns  fa*  out  and  fight. 

She  reds  the  quarrel  aye  sae  cannle. 
Wee  Nanny  soon  mak's  a*  things  right. 

And  a'  the  bairns  are  friends  wi'  Nanny. 


MY  DRAGON. 
Air—**  LogU  o'  Buehan," 

» 

Ths  hip's  on  the  brier,  and  the  haw  s  on  the  thorn. 
The  primrose  is  wither'd,  and  yellow  the  oom ; 
The  shearers  will  be  soon  on  Capilrig  oroe, 
Sae  111  atr  to  the  hills  wi'  my  dragon  the  day. 
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The  wind  it  oomes  anelly,  and  scatters  the  leaves, 
John  Frost  on  the  windows  a  fairy  web  weares ; 
The  robin  is  singing,  and  black  is  the  dae, 
Sae  m  aff  to  the  hUls  wi'  my  dragon  Ihe  day  I 

I've  bonght  me  a  string  that  will  reach  to  the  moon, 
I  wish  I  oonld  rise  wi't  the  white  clouds  aboon. 
And  see  the  wee  stars  as  they  gutter  and  play  !- 
Let  me  aflf  to  the  hills  wi*  my  dragon  the  day ! 

UNCLE  JAMIE. 
Ai»-« « EwU  wi'  the  erookU  horn. " 

Wbkl  the  bairns  may  mak*  their  mane. 
Uncle  Jamie's  dead  and  gane !  * 

Though  his  hairs  were  thin  and  grey, 
Few  like  him  could  frisk  and  play. 
Fresh  and  warm  his  kindly  heart 
Wi*  the  younkers  aye  took  part ; 
And  the  merry  sangs  he  sung 
Charm'd  the  hearts  o*  auld  and  young. 

Uncle  Jamie  had  a  mill, 
And  a  mousie  it  intil, 
Wi' a  little  bell  to  ring. 
And  a  Jumping  jack  to  fling ; 
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And  a  dmmmer,  md-de-dad. 
On  a  little  drum  to  thnd. 
And  a  mounted  bold  dragoon* 
Riding  a*  tbo  laTO  aboon. 

When  the  mousie  drave  the  mill, 
Wi'  the  baima  the  honae  would  fill  i 
Snoh  a  olatter  then  began  I 
Fatter  aye  the  mousie  ran ! 
Clinkum,  olankum !  rad-de-dad ! 
Flang  the  jumping  jaok  like  mad ! 
Gallop  went  the  bold  dragoon, 
As  he'd  gallop  ower  the  moon  ! 

Some;  wha  maybe  think  they're  wise, 
Unole's  frolics  may  despise ; 
Let  them  look  as  grave's  thoy  may, 
He  was  wise)-  far  than  they. 
Thousands  a'  the  warld  would  gi'e 
Could  they  be  as  blythe  as  ha 
Weel  the  bairns  may  mak'  their  mane. 
Uncle  Jamie's  dead  an*  gane ! 
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CUR-ROOK-I-Tr-DOO. 

CoR-AOOK-i-TY-ooo !  oiiT-rook-i-ty-do  I 

Wi'  your  neok  o'  the  goud  and  your  wings  o'  the  blue ; 

Pretty  poll,  like  a  body,  can  qteak,  it  is  trae. 

But  you're  Just  my  ain  pet  I  my  cur-rook>i-ty-doo  I 

My  father's  awa'  wi*  his  dog  and  his  gun. 
The  moorfqwl  to  shoot  on  the  hills  o'  Kilmnn, 
My  brothers  to  fish  in  the  bums  o'  the  Rue, 
But  Ilm  blither  at  hame  wi*  cur-rook-i-ty-doo. 

Ill  feed  ye  wi'  barley  1  111  feed  ye  wi'  pease ! 
Ill  big  ye  a  nest  wi'  the  leaves  o'  the  trees ; 
I^  mak'  ye  a  dooket,  sae  white  to  the  view, 
If  yell  no  flee  awa',  my  cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 

There's  the  hen  wi'  her  teuokies  thrang  scraping  their  meat« 
Wi'  her  oluckety-cluok,  and  their  wee  wheetle-wheet ! 
And  bauld  leerielaw  would  leare  naething  to  you, 
Sae  pick  firae  my  hand,  my  our-rook-i-ty-doo ! 

Thqr  bought  me  a  pyet— they  gi'ed  me  a  oraw, 
I  keepit  them  weel,  yet  they  baith  flew  awa' ; 
Was  that  no  unkindly  f— the  thought  gars  me  grue— 
But  ye'll  no  be  sae  fause,  my  eur-rook-i-iT-doo  I 
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Te  blink  wi'  your  ee  like  a  star  in  the  aky,^ 
H«re's  water  to  waab  ye,  or  drink  if  yon  Ye  dry  $ 
For  I  tee  by  your  breastie  your  orappie  is  fu'-~ 
Now,  oroodle  a  sang,  my  cnr-rook-i-ty-dooi 

When  r  grow  up  a  man,  wi'  a  house  o'  my  ain. 
Ye  needna  be  fear'd  that  111  leave  ye  alane ; 
But  maybe  ye'll  die,  or  tak*  on  wi'  the  new, 
Tet  111  never  forget  my  our-rook>i-ty  doo  I 


\^ty^tAj6u^^^^ 


O  THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  BAIRN. 
Air—**  TM*  Uwimyain  hmiu." 

O  THIS  is  no  my  ain  bairn, 

I  ken  by  the  greetie  o*t  t 
They've  ohanged  it  for  some  fairy  elf 

Aye  kicking  wi'  the  feetie  o't  I 
A  randy,  roaring,  oankert  thing, 
That  nought  will  do  but  fret  and  fling. 
And  gar  the  very  rigging  ring 

Wi'  raging  at  the  meatie  ot  I 

This  oanna  be  my  ain  bairn. 
That  was  so  gade  and  bonnie  01 

Wi'  dimpled  oheek  and  merry  esn. 
And  pawky  trioks  sae  mony  O ! 
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That  dsBoed  upon  her  daddy's  knee, 
Just  like  a  hitdle  bound  to  flee^ 
And  aye  had  kisses  sweet  to  gi'e 
A'  round  about  to  ony  O I 

0  yes,  it  is  my  ain  bairn  I 
She's  coming  to  hersel'  again  1 

Now  blessings  on  my  ain  bairn. 

She's  Just  my  bonnie  Bell  again ! 
Her  merry  een,  her  rosy  mou', 
Anoe  mair  wi'  balmy  kisses  fu*— 

1  kent  the  bonnie  bairn  would  rue, 
And  soon  would  be  hersel'  again. 


OHEETIB  PUSSIB. 
AiRr-*  *8awff4mp  Ftggv  f  ** 

CnflTXX !  oheetie  pussle  I  sUpping  thro'  the  housie, 
Watching  frighted  monsie-making  little  din ; 

Or  by  fireside  cnrring,  sang  contented  purring, 
Come  awa'  to  Mirxen,  wi*  your  velyet  skin  I 
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Bonny  baudronsl  grip  it  I  straik  it  wert  and  clap  it  I 
See  the  milk,  it's  lappit,  ilka  drap  yettreen  1 

Hmr  to  hungry  cheetie  I  mewling  for  her  meatie, 
Puflde,  what  a  pity  ye  should  want  a  friend! 

Throw  the  cat  a  pieoie,  like  a  kindly  lassie 

Ne'er  be  proud  and  sanoy,  bard  and  thrawn  like  Jean  ; 
Doggie  wants  a  share  o't,  if  ye're  ony  mair  ot. 

Just  a  wee  bit  spare  o't,  and  you're  mother'a  queen  I 

Cheetie!  cheetie  pussie !  watching  frighted  mousie,— 
Slipping  thro'  the  housie  wi'  your  glancing  een 

Or  by  fireside  curring,  sang  contented  purring. 
Come  awa'  to  Mirren,  tell  her  where  youVe  been  1 


THE  DREAMING  CHILD. 

**  Bk  still,  my  dear  darling,  why  start  ye  in  deep  ? 
Ye  dream  and  ye  murmur  I  ye  sob  and  ye  weep ; 
What  dread  ye,  what  fear  ye  ?    oh,  hush  ye  your  feaia— 
StiU  starting,  still  moaning— still,  stiU  diedding  tears  I 

'*  Be  still,  my  dear  darling,  oh  stay  your  alum  I 
Tour  braTe-hearted  father  will  guard  you  from  harm  \ 
With  bare  arm  he  toils  by  that  red  fumaoe  glars. 
His  child,  and  his  wife,  and  his  home  all  his  canti 
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"  But  hark!  what  a  orash— hush,  my  darUng>  beatill 
ThoM  aoreama  mid  dark  night  hode  aome  terrible  ill— 
Your  father  ia  there— death  and  danger  are  there  I" 
She  bears  forth  her  child,  and  ahe  fliea  fleet  aa  air. 

A  alow  meaaored  tread  beata  the  smoke-blaokened  way, 
On  which  a  pale  torch  sheds  a  dim  sickly  ray ; 
The  dreaming  child's  father  stalks  sad  and  forlorn— 
Hia  dead  neighbour  home  to  a  widow  is  bjrne. 

The  mother  her  baby  clasps  close  to  her  breast, 
'•  Thank  hearen  He  is  safe— my  dear  child  safely  rest, 
While  I  fly  to  the  aid  of  this  daughter  of  sorrow, 
God  help  me  I  I  may  be  a  widow  to-morrow !" 


A  MOTHER'S  SONG. 

Air—"  0  rert  tkee,  my  darling.** 

O  OOMB  now,  my  darling,  and  lie  on  my  breast, 
For  that's  the  soft  pillow  my  baby  Iotss  best; 
l^eaoe  rests  on  thine  eyelids,  as  sweetly  they  oloae, 
And  thoughts  of  to-morrow  ne'er  break  thy  repose. 
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What  dreuni  in  fhy  slamber,  dear  infant,  are  thine  ? 
Thy  sweet  lips  are  smiling  when  prest  thus  to  mine  I 
All  lovely  and  guileless  thou  deepest  in  joy. 
And  Hearen  watches  over  my  beautiful  boy. 

O  would  thus  that  erer  my  darling  might  smile. 
And  still  be  a  baby,  my  griefs  to  beguile  I 
But  hope  whispers  sweetly,  ne'er  brok«i  shall  be 
The  tie  that  imites  my  sweet  baby  and  me. 


YB  MAUNNA  SOAITH  THE  FECKLB8& 

"  CouM,  oallans,  quit  sic  cruel  sport ;  for  thame,  for  ahamet 

gi'e  ower  I 
That  poor  half'Witted  creature  ye*Te  been  fighting  wi'  this 

hour; 
What  pleasure  ha'e  ye  seeing  him  thus  lay  his  boeom  bare  ? 
Ye  maunna  soaith  the  feckless  I  they  Ire  God's  peouliar  ( 


**  The  wild  flower  seeks  the  shady  dell,  and  shuns  the  moon- 
tain's  brow. 

Dark  mists  may  gather  ower  the  hills,  while  sunshine 
glints  below ; 
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And,  oh !  the  oanker-worm  oft  feeds  on  cheek  o'  beauty 

fair,- 
JTe  mannnft  skaith  the  feckless!  they're  Qod's  peculiar 

care. 

'*  The  sma'est  things  in  nature  are  feoklees  as  theyte  sma , 
They  tak'  up  unco  little  space— there's  room  enough  for  a'; 
And  this  poor  witless  wandoer,  Vm  sure  ye'd  miss  him  sair— 
Ye  iwMinffit  goaith  the  feckless !  they  Ire  God's  i)eculiar  care. 

'*  There's  some  o'  ye  may  likely  ha'e,  at  hame*  a  brother 

dear. 
Whose  wee  bit  helpless,  monmfu'  greet  ye  canna  thole  to 

hear; 
And  is  there  ane  amang  ye  but  your  best  wi'  him  would 

share?— 
Ye  maunna  scaith  the  feckless!  they'ta  God's  peculiar 

« 

care." 

The  oallans'  een  were  glist  wi'  tears,  they  gazed  on  ane 

anither. 
They  felt  what  they  ne'er  felt  before,  "  the  feckless  was 

theirbritherl" 
They  set  him  on  a  sunny  seat,  and  strok'd  his  gowden  hair^ 
The  baimies  felt  the  feckless  was  God's  peculiar  care. 


THB  SCARLBT  ROSE-BUSH. 
Arji— "  There  growt  a  hcnnie  brier  Inuk," 

CoiiB  §ee  my  scarlet  roae-biuh 

My  father  gied  to  me. 
That's  growing  in  our  window-sill 

Sae  fresh  an'  bonnilia ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  rose-bush 

For  a*  the  flowers  Ljne, 
Nor  for  a  pouchfu'  o'  red  goud, 

Sae  dear  it  is  to  me. 

1  set  it  in  the  best  o*  mould 

Ta'en  free  the  moudie's  hill, 
▲nd  coTer'd  a'  the  yird  wi'  moss 

Igather'donthehill; 
I  saw  the  blue  bell  blooming. 

And  the  goww  wat  wi'  dew. 
But  my  heart  was  on  my  rose-bush  set, 

I  left  them  where  they  grew. 

I  water't  ilka  morning, 

Wi'  meikle  pride  and  oare. 
And  no  a  wither'd  leaf  I  leare 

Upon  its  branohes  fair ; 
Twa  sprouts  are  rising  frae  the  root, 

And  four  are  on  the  stem. 
Three  rosebuds  and  six  roses  blawn ; 

'TIS  Just  a  perfect  gem  I 


Come,  fee  my  bonnie  blooming  busb 

My  father  gied  to  me, 
Wi'  roses  to  the  Tety  top, 

And  bramohes  like  a  tree ; 
It  grows  npon  our  window-slll, 

I  watoh  it  tentilie ; 
O !  I  wadna  gi'e  my  dear  rose-bush 

For  a*  the  flowers  I  see. 


THE  WAY-SIDE  FLOWER. 

Tbxrb's  a  moral,  my  child, 

In  the  way-side  flower ; 
There's  an  emblem  of  life 

In  its  Bhort-liT*d  hour ; 
It  smiles  in  the  sunshine. 

And  weeps  in  the  shower  \ 
And  the  footstep  falls 

On  the  way-dde  flower! 

Now  see,  my  dear  ohlld. 
In  the  way-dde  flower. 

The  Joys  and  the  tonowB 
Of  life's  passing  hoar ; 
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The  f  ootatep  of  time 
HMtam  on  in  its  power; 

And  toon  we  must  fall 
Like  the  way-aide  flower  7 

Tet  know,  my  dear  child. 

That  the  way-side  flower 
Will  reyive  in  its  season. 

And  bloom  its  hriei  hour ; 
That  again  we  shall  blossom. 

In  beaaty  and  power. 
Where  the  foot  never  falls 

On  the  way-side  flower* 


(/f&AStdcfil^ 


THE  WILD  BEB. 

Caknu  wee  body  wha  rises  sae  early, 

And  fa's  to  thy  work  in  the  morning  sae  merrily. 

Brushing  thy  boots  on  the  fog  at  thy  door. 

And  washing  thy  face  in  the  cup  o'  a  flower ; 

Welooming  blithely  the  sun  in  the  east. 

Then  skimming  awa'  to  the  green  mountain's  breast ; 

Or  corooning  sae  cantie  thy  sweet  summer  sang, 

Willie  roaming  the  meadows  the  sunny  day  lang. 
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Thou  mightest  teach  wit  to  the  wisest  o'  men, 
Nature  has  gi'en  thee  do  gifts  o'  her  ain ; 
Thou  needest  nae  Almanac,  boonie  wild  bee, 
For  few  hae  sio  skill  o'  the  weather  as  thee. 
Aye  oarefa'  and  ouxming,  right  weel  thou  oanst  tell 
If  the  sun's  gann  to  blink  <m  the  red  heather  bell, 
And  thou  eanst  look  out  frae  thy  ain  oozie  door. 
And  laugh  at  the  butterfly  drown'd  in  the  shower. 

Hast  thou  ony  baimies  wha  claim  a*  thy  care. 
That  thou  must  e'en  toil  tho*  thy  banes  may  be  sair  ? 
Do  thoy  hing  round  thy  wee  legs  sae  weary  and  lame, 
A'  seeking  for  guid  things  when  father  oomes  hame  ? 
Nae  doubt  thoult  be  happy  to  see  them  sae  fain. 
For  a  kind  father  aye  maun  be  proud  o'  his  ain ; 
And  their  mother  will  tell  how  they're  Wearied  a'  day. 
And  a'  that  has  happened  since  thou  gaed'st  away. 

When  night  darkens  down  o'er  the  hill  and  the  glen. 
How  snugly  thou  sleep'st  in  thy  warm  foggy  den ; 
Nae  master  to  please,  and  nae  lesson  to  learn, 
And  no  drir'n  about  like  a  poor  body's  bairn. 
O I  happy  would  I  be  could  I  but  like  thee 
Keep  dancing  a'  day  on  the  flowers  o'  the  lea ; 
Sae  lightsome  and  lively  o'  heart  and  o'  wing, 
And  naething  to  do  but  sip  honey  and  sing. 


^ 


<^ 


y^J^tfu^    ^^a^..^^ 
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JOHN  NT  ON  HIS  SHELTlt. 
Air—"  The  eutU  ttV  the  crooked  horn. ' 

Saw  ye  Johnny  on  his  theltyi 
Riding,  brattling,  helty  skelty, 
Ip  his  tartan  trews  and  kilty- 
Was  there  ever  sic  a  wean  ? 
Only  eight  years  auld  oome  Lammas, 
Tet  he's  bigger  than  our  Tammas, 
If  he's  spared  he  winna  shame  us* 
Blse  I'm  nnoo  sair  mista'en. 

Brattling  thro'  the  blooming  heatncr* 
By  the  side  o'  tenty  father. 
Ne'er  a  bridle  nor  a  tether— 

Handing  steevely  by  the  main : 
Did  ye  only  see  our  Johnny 
Bitting  on  his  Hieland  pony ! 
Him !  he  wadna  beck  to  ony,— 
B'en  the  Duke  is  no  sae  rain. 

Sio  a  beast  frae  Moss  o'  Balloch 
Ne'er  was  seen  in  a*  Glen-Falloon, 
No  like  Dnnoan's  shilly  shalloohl 
Naething  left  but  skin  and  ban*. 
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Soaroe  the  tiie  o*  faittifti*  Keeper— 
Owtr  the  dykee  tm  gnde  a  leaper— 
•  Toozie  skill,  and  tail  a  sweeper ; 

Sic  a  pair  I'm  sure  there's  nane  > 


MT  DOGOIB. 

Am—'*  A*  ^od^$  like  to  get  married  but  nu,** 

Tb  may  orack  o*  your  rabbits  and  sing  o*  your  docs, 
O'  gooldiee  and  Unties  gae  brag,  if  ye  choose, 
O'  your  bonnie  pet  lambs,  if  ye  like,  ye  may  blaw. 
But  my  wee  toosie  doggie's  worth  mair  than  them  a'. 

Twa  hard-hearted  laddies  last  Martinmas  cam* 
To  drown  the  poor  thing  in  the  auld  miller's  dam, 
I  gied  them  a  penny,  and  ran  wit  awa'. 
For  I  thought  it  was  sinfn'  sic  harshness  to  shaw. 

When  I  gang  to  the  school,  or  am  sent  on  an  errand. 
It's  aff  like  a  hare,  it  has  grown  sae  auld-fairand^ 
Then  waits  till  I  come,  sae  Ite  laithfu'  to  threw 
My  wee  tooaie  doggie,  or  send  it  awa'. 

21* 
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Fn'  bntwly  it  kens  ilka  word  that  I  speak. 
And  winna  forget  what  X  say  for  a  week ; 
My  bonoSet  it  carries,  or  gi'es  me  a  paw— 
8io  a  doggie  as  RoTer  I  nerer  yet  saw ! 

Sae  wise  and  sae  gauoy,  the  sight  o't  's  a  feast  I 
For  ii*s  liker  a  body  in  sense*  than  a  beast ; 
Wi*  a  breast  like  the  drift,  and  a  back  like  the  craur 
A  doggie  like  Rover  there's  nane  ever  saw ! 


^'^un^^J^ 


THB  SPRING  TIME  O*  LIFE. 
Aift— **  0  «kU  yt  toha  I  met  pestreen  f" 

Thb  summer  oomes  wi*  rosy  wreaths, 

And  spreads  the  mead  wi*  fragrant  flowen, 
While  furthy  autumn  plenty  breathes. 

And  blessings  in  abundance  showers. 
E'en  winter,  wi*  its  frost  and  snaw. 

Brings  meikle  still  the  heart  to  cheer, 
But  there's  a  season  w<nih  them  a*. 

And  that's  the  spring-time  o*  the  year. 
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In  spring  the  farmer  ploughs  the  field 

That  yet  will  wave  wi'  yellow  oom. 
In  spring  the  birdie  bigs  its  bield 

In  foggy  bank  or  budding  thorn ;  • 

The  bum  and  brae,  the  hill  and  dell, 

A  song  0'  hope  are  heard  to  sing. 
And  summer,  autunm,  winter,  tell, 

Wi' joy  or  grief,  the  work  o'  q[iring. 

Now,  youth's  the  spring-time  o'  your  life. 

When  seed  is  sown  wi'  care  and  toil. 
And  hopes  are  high,  and  fears  are  rife. 

Lest  weeds  should  rise  the  braird  to  spoil. 
I've  sown  the  seed,  my  baimies  dear, 

By  precept  and  example  baith. 
And  may  the  Hand  that  guides  us  here 

Preserve  it  frae  the  spoiler's  skaith ! 

But  soon  the  time  may  oome  when  you 

Shall  miss  a  mother's  tender  care, 
A  sinfu'  world  to  wander  through, 

Wi'  a'  its  stormy  strife  to  share ; 
Then  mind  my  words  whare'er  ye  gang. 

Let  fortune  smile  or  thrawart  be. 
Ne'er  let  the  tempter  lead  ye  wrang<— 

if  sae  ye  live,  ye'll  happy  dee. 
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A  MOTHER'S  WBLCOMJI. 

Ax»-''*MaidqfIila,^ 

Wkloomk,  welcome,  little  atiaiiger  I 

Stranger  never  more  to  be. 
To  our  world  of  sin  and  danger— 

Tis  thy  mother  welcomes  thee. 
Ob,  wi'  bliss  my  breast  is  swelling  t 

Tears  of  Joy  are  on  my  cheek. 
In  their  own  heart-langnage  teUing 

What  my  tongue  can  never  speak 

All  my  fondest  hopes  are  crowned : 

Thus  I  clasp  them  all  in  thee! 
And  a  world  of  fears  are  drowned 

In  this  moment's  ecstaqr. 
Oh,  that  voice  I  did  sound  fall  ever 

Half  so  sweet  on  woman'!B  ear  ? 
Music  obaima— but  mndo  never 

Thrill'd  me  like  the  notes  I  hear. 

Not  so  welcome  is  the  summer 

To  the  winter-housed  bee, 
As  thy  presence,  sweet  new-comet, 

Is  this  blessed  hour  to  me. 
Not  so  welcome  is  the  morning 

To  the  ship- wrecked  marinor. 
Though  his  native  hills  adorning. 

Peril  past,  and  succour  near. 
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Welcome,  welcome,  bonnie  wee-thing, 

After  all  my  fond  aUum ; 
Oh,  the  Ueii  1  to  feel  thee  breathing 

In  my  booom,  free  from  harm. 
Not  for  all  the  world'e  treasure. 

Doubled,  would  I  thee  resign— 
Give  one  half  the  nameless  pleasure. 

Thus  to  know  thee,  feel  thee  mine  I 


A  MOTHER'S  FAREWELL. 
Air—"  Caledonia," 

I'M  wearing  aflP  this  weaiy  war! 

Of  trouble,  toil,  and  tears. 
But  thro'  the  dusk  of  death  the  dawn 

Of  happiness  appears ; 
And,  oh  I  wl*  a'  I  lo'ed  sae  wee] 

It's  sair  for  me  to  part. 
The  balmie  at  my  breast  who  duog. 

The  treasure  o*  my  heart; 
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Wiu)  fondly  toddled  round  my  knee* 

When  oanld  miafortone'a  blast 
In  eerie  aough  gaed  thro'  my  breeet. 

And  Uid  my  boaom  waste. 
I'm  wae  to  leare  the  friends  I  lo'e, 

In  tearfu'  gri^  forfairn,— 
Oh  who  can  tell  a  mother's  thoughts 

When  parting  wi*  her  bairn ! 

The  tender  twig,  by  nursing  care. 

Will  grow  a  stately  tree, 
But  who  will  turn  the  withering  blast 

O'  warldly  scorn  frae  thee  ? 
The  stranger's  hand  may  crush  my  flower. 

May  scaith  its  earthly  peace ; 
But  we  shall  meet  to  lore  for  aye, 

Where  toil  and  troubles  cease. 

Ae  IdsB,  a  last  fond  kiss,  my  bairn, 

And  then,  oh  then  we  part ! 
Ae  kiss,  my  ain,  my  only  bairn ! 

Ere  breaks  my  widowed  heart. 
I'm  laith  to  leave  ilk  loresome  thing 

Thro'  life  I've  ea'd  mine  ain ; 
Oh  who  can  read  a  mother's  heart 

When  parting  wi'  her  wean  ] 
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MY  LAVEROCK. 
Air—**  SeoOand**  Hills  for  ine.* 

Comb  dDg  a  sang,  my  bonnie  bird. 

Come  8ing  a  canty  sang ! 
It  cheera  my  heart  to  hear  thy  notes, 

Ere  to  the  achool  I  gang ; 
Where  gowans  white  and  batter  cupe 

Beiprinlde  a'  the  lea, 
Frae  there  I've  cut  a  dewy  turf. 

To  make  a  bed  for  thee. 

'Tis  true  I  like  my  Untie  weei, 

Wi'  wing  0'  green  and  grey. 
And  weel  I  like  my  gparrow  pet. 

That  **  filip  "  seems  to  say ; 
But  better  Car  I  lo'e  my  Wk 

Wi'  glad  an*  glancing  ee. 
Whose  early  morning  melody 

Frae  slumber  wakens  me. 

I  found  thee  when  a  nestling  young. 

And  tended  thee  wi*  care ; 
And  weel  thoahast  repaid  my  toil 

Wi'  mudc  rich  and  rare ; 
I  see  thee  cock  thy  tappit  pow  I 

Thy  flattering  wings  I  see ; 
And  now  thoa  hast  begun  to  dng 

A  warbling  sang  to  me  ( 
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Bat  yet  1  better  like  to  hear 

Thy  kindred  birdies  ang. 
At  mom  or  noon  in  cloadIe«  lifk» 

Their  nng  on  soaring  wing. 
Yet  thoa'rt  contented  wi*  thy  lot. 

And  kensna  to  be  free, 
Though  whiles  I  wish  I  hadna  ta'en 

Thy  liberty  frae  thee. 

Sing  on,  my  lav'rock,  sing  awa* ! 
Thy  load,  and  lirely  lays 

Remind  me  o*  the  verdant  fields. 

And  flowery  sonny  biaes. 
When  spring  and  summer  threw  their  ctuuma 

On  bank  and  bower  and  tree. 
Then  sing  awa*,  my  bonny  bird  I 

A  canty  sang  to  me  I 


MY  BAIRNIBS,  YOU'RE  A'  THE  WIDE  WORLD 

TO  ME ! 

Ths  flower's  on  the  ihom,  and  the  saft  tassell'd  bloom 
Is  hanging  like  gowd  on  the  bonnie  green  1m>om, 
While  fluttoing  awa'  o'er  the  heath  and  the  lea. 
And  kissing  their  sweets,  is  the  young  butterflee ! 
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Tb6  lark's  in  the  lift,  and  the  Untie  its  sang 
It  lilting  aae  lightsome  the  wild  woods  anumg ; 
Wliile,  dancing  wi'  gladness  frae  blossom  to  flower. 
Is  seen  the  blythe  bombee  by  bank,  bne,  and  bower. 

Then  gi'e  me  my  rodi  and  my  line,  and  my  oreel  t 
And  gi'e  me  my  hooks  &ther  buskit  sae  weel ; 
For  skailed  is  the  school,  sae  1*11  aff  to  the  burn. 
And  winna  be  lang  till  wi'  trouts  I  return  I 

Your  brither's  awa*  wi'  bis  rod  and  liii  creel- 
Tour  brither's  awa'  wi*  his  line  and  his  reel— 
And  a  red  spreckled  troot  to  his  sister  hell  iNing, 
Wi*  a  bab  o*  white  gowans  to  mind  ye  o'  spring. 

And  ye  shall  be  bonnie,  and  ye  shall  be  braw ! 
For  you're  Just  my  ain  bairn  wboi  yoor  brither's  awa* ; 
You're  Just  my  afai  pet  wi*  your  bright  glandn*  ee. 
My  baimies,  you're  a*  the  wide  warld  to  me  I 
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MT  DADDIE'S  AWA'  AT  THE  WAR. 

Oh,  cauld  oomet  the  blast  ower  the  deep  ravin'  woods. 

An'  eerie  the  howlet's  wild  cry, 
An'  fast  flees  the  moon  'mang  the  dark  driving  clouds 

As  they  rage  o'er  the  wild  wintry  sky ; 
Yet  the  birds  safely  sleep  in  the  ladgh  bending  trees. 

An'  the  beasts  hae  their  dens  in  the  scaur ; 
But  mither  and  me  hae  nae  place  to  stay, 

For  my  daddie's  awa'  at  the  war. 

That  nicht,  ere  we  left  our  wee  house  in  the  glen. 

As  I  lay  in  her  bosom  sae  true, 
I  heard  the  deep  sabs  o'  her  puir  breakin'  heart. 

While  her  tears  fell  in  show'rs  on  my  broo. 
I  grat  sair  mysel',  for  she  spoke  in  her  dreams 

0'  a  cap  wi'  a  croun  an'  a  star, 
An'  her  breath  cam'  sae  short,  that  I  thocht  she  wad  dee, 

An*  my  daddie  awa'  at  the  war. 

Oh,  greet  nae  mair,  mither,  for  sune  he'll  come  hame, 

An'  hell  tak'  us  again  on  his  knee,  ' 

An'  close  to  his  heart  he  will  baud  us  at  e'en, 

As  he  tells  o*  his  toils  o'er  the  sea. 
An*  yon  gentle  fo*k  that  we  ca'd  on  yestreen. 

Spoke  sae  saft  when  they  drew  the  door  bar. 
Oh,  I'm  sure  they'll  be  kind  to  wee  wand'rers  like  me, 

Wha  hae  daddies  awa'  at  the  war. 

Robert  Buam  Thombox. 


OOR  WEE,  WEE  WEAN. 

Sittih'  on  her  mammy's  knee, 
Pu'in'  mammy's  curls, 

Lauchin*,  kickin'  fu'  o'  glee, 
Hoo  the  darlin'  skirls  I 
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Groodlin'  doon  in  mammy's  broMt-^ 

Teetin'  oot  again— 
Fu*  o*  cantrips,  love  possessed, 
Is  oor  wee,  wee  wean ! 

Ae  e*e  keekin',  sleely  teetin'— 

Twinklin*,  sparklin*,  unco  fain, 
Snigglin',  wrigglin*,  loupin',  coupin*, 
Is  oor  wee  wean. 

Bendin'  noo  to  grip  her  feet, 

CkMin'  wi*  delight, 
Tryin*  wi*  her  mouthie  sweet 

Stmnpy  taes  to  bite— 
Wond'rin'  hoo  they  move  themsel', 

Thinks  they're  no  her  ain, 
Lookin'  what  her  tongue  wad  tell, 

Is  oor  wee,  wee  wean. 

Ae  e*e  keekin',  sleely  teetin',  &c 

Standin'  noo  on  mammy's  lap, 

Qlowrin'  a'  aroon'— 
Ettlin'  noo  to  tak'  a  stap, 

Jumpin'  up  an*  doon — 
Eenie  black,  an'  dainty  nose. 

Cheeks  o'  ruddy  stain, 
Lippies  like  a  buddhi'  rose. 

Is  oor  wee,  wee  wean. 

Ae  e'e  keekin*,  sleely  teetin',  ftc. 

WOiUAM  Allah. 


CUDDLE  DOON. 

Thb  baimies  cuddle  doon  at  nlcht, 
Wi*  muckle  faucht  an'  din ; 

O,  try  an*  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues, 
Your  faither's  oomin'  in. 
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Tbey  never  heed  a  word  I  ipeek ; 

I  tx7  to  gie  a  froon. 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up,  aa*  ay, 

"  O,  baimies,  cuddle  doon.** 

Wee  Jamie  yrV  the  curly  held. 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa', 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,  '*  I  want  a  piece  " — 

The  rascal  starts  them  a*. 
I  rin  an'  fetch  them  pieces,  drinks. 

They  stop  awee  the  soon'. 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up  an'  cry, 

"Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon." 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang,  wee  Bab 

Ories  oot,  trae  'neath  the  daes, 
"Mither,  mak'  Tam  gie  ower  at  anoe. 

He's  kittUn'  wi'  his  taes." 
The  mischiefs  in  that  Tam  for  tricks, 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon ; 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up  and  cry, 

**  O,  balmies,  cuddle  doon." 

At  length  they  hear  their  f  aither's  fit. 

And,  as  he  steeks  the  door. 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  wa'. 

While  Tam  pretends  to  snore. 
"Hae  a'  the  weans  been  gude?"  he  asks, 

As  he  pits  aff  his  shoon. 
"  The  baimies,  John,  are  in  their  beds. 

An*  lang  since  cuddled  doon." 

An'  Juist  afore  we  bed  oonel's, 

We  look  at  oor  wee  lambs ; 
Tam  has  his  alrm  roun'  wee  Bab's  neck. 

An'  Bab  his  airm  rouiiK  Tam's. 
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I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed. 

An'  M I  etrailc  each  croon, 
I  whisper,  till  my  heart  fUto  up, 

"  0,  balmiee,  cuddle  doon.** 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  mhrth  that's  dear  to  me ; 
But  8une  the  big  warl's  Garl»  an'  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Tet,  come  what  may  to  ilka  ane, 

May  He  who  rules  aboon 
Aye  whisper,  thoufl^  their  pows  be  bauld, 

"  0,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon.** 

ALBXAHsn  Ahdbrsov  ("  Surfaceman  '7. 


WEE  PEGOIE. 

Wn  Psean  is  a  darling, 
She's  everybody's  pet. 
And  f  ules  she  makes  o'  ane  an'  a', 
To  think  the  warld  never  saw 
A  bairn  sae  sweet  and  winsome- 
She's  Just  a  fsiiy  queen ! 
And  gaily  bauds  a  court  o'  luve 
Wherever  she  is  seen. 

Wee  Peggie  came  to  cheer  us 

When  days  were  dark  and  cauld. 

Before  the  silver  snowdrop  came. 

Or  golden  crocus  raised  its  flame. 

Wee  Peggie  came  to  cheer  us. 

Her  suni^  infant  smile 

Made  glints  o'  heaven  come  through  tlie  gloom. 

Our  sorrows  to  beguile. 
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Her  e*en  otttahine  the  violet 
Wet  wi'  the  morning  dew ; 
In  her  bright  face  the  Graces  meet, 
Nae  rosebud  ere  was  half  aae  sweet. 
Wee  P^^e's  kiss  o'  fondness 
Delights  baith  aold  and  young, 
And  charming  are  the  cooii^  notes 
That  warble  from  her  tongue. 

A  cherub  is  wee  Peggie, 
A  messenger  ol  joy. 
Her  innocence  and  gladsome  glee 
Gar  douds  o'  care  and  sadness  flee. 
To  see  her  joyous  as  the  birds. 
And  bonnie  as  the  flowers, 
Sheds  happiness  on  a'  around, 
Like  balmy  summer  showers  1 

William  Cross 


WEE  JOUKTDAIDLES. 

Wn  JOUKTDAIDLBS, 

Toddlin'  out  an*  in : 
Oh  but  she's  a  cuttie, 

Makin'sicadin! 
Aye  sae  f ou'  o*  mischief, 

An'  minds  na  what  I  say : 
My  Terra  heart  gangs  loup,  loup, 

Fifty  times  a-day ! 


Wee  Joukydaidlc 

Where's  the  stompie  noo? 
She's  peepin'  fhro'  the  oraivie, 

An'  lauchin'  to  the  soo ! 


Ill 

Noo  she  sees  my  angry  e'e. 
An'  aJt  she's  like  a  hare ! 

Lassie,  when  I  get  ye, 
111  soad  you  till  I'm  sair ! 

Wee  Joukydaidles— 

Noo  she's  breakin'  dishes— 
Noo  she's  soakit  i'  the  burn, 

Oatohin'  little  fishes— 
Noo  she's  i'  the  barn-yard, 

Playin'  wi'  the  fouls; 
Feedin'  them  wi'  butter-bakes, 

Snaps,  an'  sugar-bools. 


Wee  Joukydaidlf 

Oh  my  heart  it's  broke ! 
She's  torn  my  braw  new  wincey 

To  mak'  a  dolly's  frock— 
There's  the  goblet  owre  the  fire  I 

The  jaud !  she  weel  may  rin  f 
No  a  tattle  ready  yet. 

An'  faither  comin'  in ! 


Wee  Joukydaidlc 

Where's  the  smoukie  noo  ? 
She's  hidin'  i'  the  oool-hole 

Cryin'**Keekybo!"— 
Noo  she's  at  the  fireside, 

Pu'in'  pussy's  tail— 
Noo  she's  at  the  broun  bowl, 

Suppin'  a'  the  kail ! 


Wee  Joukydaidlc 

Paidlin'  i'  the  shower- 
There  she's  at  the  windy ! 

Haud  her,  or  she's  owre ! 
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Noo  8h«'s  Blippit  frae  my  gicht : 
Where's  the  weikn  at  last  T 

In  the  byre  amaoff  the  kye, 
Sle^in'  Boun'  an'  fast ! 


Wee  Joukydaidlf 

For  a'  ye  gi'  me  pain, 
Ye'i«  aye  my  darlin'  tottie  yet— 

My  ain  wee  wean ! 
An'  gin  I'm  spared  to  ither  days — 

Oh,  may  they  come  to  pass  !— 
I'll  see  my  bonnie  baimie 

A  braw,  braw  lass ! 

Jamis  Smith. 


WEB  DAVnS  DAYLIGHT. 

WiB  DaTie  Daylicbt 

Keeks  o'er  the  sea 
Early  in  the  mominf 

Wi'  a  clear  e'e ; 
Waukens  a'  the  birdies 

That  were  sleepin'  soun'— 
Wee  Davie  Daylicht 

Is  nae  lasy  loon. 

Wee  Davie  Daylicht 

Glowers  o'er  the  hill. 
Glints  through  the  greenwood, 

Dances  on  the  rill ; 
Smiles  on  the  wee  oot, 

Shines  on  the  ha'~ 
Wee  Davie  Daylicht 

Cheers  the  hearts  o'  a*. 
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Gome,  boonle  baimie. 

Come  awa'  to  me ; 
Cuddle  in  my  bosie. 

Sleep  upon  my  knee  ^ 
Wee  Davie  Daylicht 

Noo  has  closed  his  e*e. 
In  among  the  rosy  clouds 

Far  ayont  the  sea. 

ROBBRT  TiNNANT. 


THE  WEE,  WEE  ICAN. 

A  VSB,  wee  man,  wi'  an  unco  din. 

Cam'  to  our  bield  yestreen. 
And  siccan  a  rippet  the  body  rais'd 

As  seldom  was  heard  or  seen  ;— 
He  wanted  claes,  he  wanted  shoon. 

And  something  to  weet  his  mou*, 
And  aye  he  spurr'd  wi'  his  tiny  feet, 

And  bUnk'd  wi'  his  e'en  o'  blue. 

His  face,  which  nane  had  seen  before, 

ThriU'd  strangely  thro'  ilk  min*, 
Wi*  gowden  dreams  frae  mem'ry'a  store^ 

Of  loved  anes  lost  lang^yne. 
A  faither's  brow,  a  mither's  e'en, 

A  brither's  dimpled  chin. 
Were  mingled  a'  on  that  sweet  face. 

Fresh  sent  frae  a  hand  abune. 

Oh !  soon  ilka  heart  grew  great  wi'  love. 

And  draps  o'  joy  were  seen 
To  trinkle  fast  o'er  channell'd  cheeks. 

Where  streams  o'  wae  had  been. 

2y* 
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A  weloome  blithe  we  gi«d  the  dhiel' 

To  share  our  lowly  ha* ; 
And  we  rowed  him  warm  in  fleeoj  dadi» 

And  linen  like  Januar*  ntaw. 

Our  guidman  has  a  way  o*  his  ain. 

His  word  maun  aye  be  law— 
Tmd  Oandlemas  to  blythe  Yule  e'en 

He  roles  baith  great  and  sma' ; 
But  the  howdie  reign'd  yestreen,  I  trow. 

And  swagger'd  baith  butt  and  ben — 
Even  the  big  ann-cbatr  was  push'd  affw 

Flrae  the  oosie  chimley  en*. 

The  guidman  snoov'd  aboot  the  hoose. 

Aye  rinnin'  in  some  ane's  way. 
And  aft  he  glanc*d  at  the  wee  thing's  face. 

On  the  auld  wife's  lap  that  lay ; 
His  breast  grew  great  wi'  loye  and  pride. 

While  the  bairn  was  hush'd  asleep, 
And  a  gush  o*  blesdngs  frae  his  heart 

Cam*  welling,  warm  and  deep. 

'*  I  eanna  boast  o'  gowd,"  quoth  he, 

**  My  wealth's  a  willing  arm ; 
Yet  health  and  steength  and  wark  be  mine. 

And  wlia  shall  bode  thee  harm? 
To  fill  thy  wee  bit  caup  and  cog. 

And  gi'e  thee  claee  and  lair, 
Wi*  joy  and  sweet  content  111  strive. 

Through  poortdth,  toU,  and  care.** 

There's  Joy  within  the  summer  woods 
When  wee  birds  chip  the  shell, 

When  firstling  roses  tint  wi'  bloom 
The  lip  of  sunlit  deU ; 


v.. 
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But  sweeter  than  the  nestUnf?  bird. 

Or  rose-bud  on  the  lea, 
Is  yon  wee  smiling  gift  of  love 

To  a  fond  parent's  e'e. 

B.UQB.  Macdonalo. 

DADDY,  LOOK  AT  TOTTIE. 

Daddib,  look  at  Tottie, 

Marchin'  up  an'  doon ; 
Smilin'  like  the  summer. 

In  his  wee  nicht-goon. 
See  the  licht  o'  gladness 

Dancin'  in  his  e'en ; 
Oh,  the  winsome  laddie. 

Sweetest  ever  seen. 

See  him  spin  his  peerie. 

On  the  clean  hearthstane ; 
Hear  him  blaw  his  trumpet. 

Oh,  the  clever  wean. 
See,  alang  the  carpet, 

Hoo  he  rows  his  ba' ; 
Noo  he's  on  the  dresser, 

Haud  him  or  he'll  fa*. 

Wearied  noo,  my  treasure, 

Toddle  ower  to  me ; 
Come  an'  mak'  a  pownie 

O'  yer  daddie's  knee. 
Cuddle  me,  my  hinney, 

In  my  bosie  creep ; 
Sing  a  sang  to  faither, 

'Pore  ye  fa'  asleep. 
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Wheest,  ye  mauna  greet,  son, 

Cockyleerielaw ; 
Wheest,  the  muclde  black  man. 

Steals  bad  weans  awa*. 
Oh,  there's  no  a  wee  lamb 

Half  sae  firuid  an*  Un' ; 
Oh,  there's  no  a  baimie 

Like  this  bairn  o'  mine. 

Jaus  Alixakduu 


BONIOE  BAIBNIE. 

BONNis  baimie,  how  I  loye  i^ 
None  can  rob  its  daddy  of  it ; 
Many  a  one  my  bairn  might  ooret, 
Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie. 

Wr  its  wee  bit  nosey-posey, 
Cheeky-peekies  red  and  rosy, 
And  its  bosey,  cosey-osey, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
Wi'  its  bonnie  brow  brow  brenty. 
And  its  mouthie-ponthy  dainty, 
Made  for  kissie-wisses  plenty, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
C%orus— Bonnie  baimie,  how  I  love  it,  &e. 

Wi'  its  e'enie-peenies  glandn*. 
And  its  leggie-peggies  dandn'. 
Like  a  horsie-porsey  prandn', 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
KitUie-wittly  my  bit  pussie. 
Creepy-crappy  up  the  housie, 
Cuddlie-wuddly  my  ain  mousie, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
C/ioriM— Bonnie  baimie,  how  I  loye  it,  te. 
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Ridie-pidey,  powiiie<owiiie, 
Fidlie-pally  down,  down,  downy, 
Mendie-pendy,  crackie-crownie, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
Toesie-poesy,  feetie-peety, 
Huidie-pandy,  goodie-sweety, 
Nide-pio^,  eatie-peaty, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie. 
C%oru«— Bonnie  baimie,  how  I  lore  it,  &a 

Gockie-locky,  henie-peney, 
Ducky-pucky,  kitty-wrenie, 
"Oow-wow-wow-ie,"— nowie  thenie, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
Bedie,  pedy,  cosie  creep  in, 
Hushy  buriiy,  baimie  sleepin'. 
Guardian  angels  watdies  keepin', 
Ower  my  bonnie  baimie. 
CAoriM—Bonnie  baimie,  how  I  love  it,  &c. 
From  "Mistura  Curiosa»"  by  the  late  Dr  Sid^, 
by  peraaission  of  his  executors. 


OH,  WHO  IS  THIS  BAIRNIE? 

Oh,  who  is  this  baimid  that  sits  on  my  knee  ? 

Oh,  I  wonder  whose  baimie  this  baimie  can  be ; 
This  bonnie  wee  mousie^ 
This  wee  cheetie  pussie ; — 

Oh,  it's  my  ain  wee  baimie  that's  kissing  at  me. 

Oh,  who  is  this  baimie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
Oh,  I  wonder  whose  baimie  this  baimie  can  be ; 

Wf  cheeks  like  the  cherry. 

An'  lips  like  the  berry  ;— 
Oh,  it's  my  ain  wee  baimie  that's  kissing  at  me. 
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Oh,  who  is  this  hairnie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
Oh,  I  wonder  whose  bainde  this  baimie  can  be ; 

Wi'  bonnie  wee  bosey, 

Sae  warm  an'  sae  oosey ; — 
Oh,  it's  my  ain  wee  baimie  that's  kissing  at  m& 

Oh,  who  is  this  baimie  that  sits  on  my  knee  ? 
Oh,  I  wonder  whose  baimie  this  baimie  can  be ; 

Wi'  bonnie  brow  brenty, 

An*  wee  mouthy  dainty  ;— 
Oh,  it's  my  ain  wee  baimie  that's  kissing  at  me. 

Oh,  who  is  this  baimie  that  sits  on  my  knee  ? 
Oh,  I  wonder  whose  baimie  this  baimie  can  be ; 
This  bonnie  wee  lambie, 
Sae  fond  o'  its  mammie  ;— 
Oh,  it's  Just  my  ain  bdmie  that's  fond,  fond  o'  me. 
From  "Alter  EJnsdem,"  by  the  late  Dr  Sidey, 
by  permission  of  his  executors. 


A  BAIRNIE'S  SONO. 

Air— "J.  Highkmd  Utd  my  love  was  bom." 

Oh,  I'll  sing  a  songie-pongie  to  my  baimie  to-di^. 
Before  its  daddie-paddie  goesie-oesie  away ; 
So  it  must  be  goodie-poodie  and  at  homeie«omrte  stay ; 
A  roudle  dum,  a  doudle  dam,  a  roudle  dum  a  day. 

diortw— 
A  roudle  dum,  a  doudle  dum,  a  roudle  dum  a  dee. 
Did  you  ever  such  a  bonnie  wee  bit  baimie  see? 
A  roudle  dum,  a  doudle  dum,  a  roudle  dum  a  day, 
A  rideie«pideie,  horseie-porseie  gallopie  away. 

Such  a  bonnie-onnie  baimie-palraie  noneie-oneie  see^ 
A  rideie-pideie  horseie-porseie  daddy-addy*s  knee ; 
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With  meny-perry,  Iftaghle-paugbie,  Iiappy-appy  glee ; 
A  roudle  dam,  a  dondle  dnm,  a  roodle  dmn  a  dee. 
CftoftM— A  roodle  dun,  a  doodle  dmn,  Aa 

Its  Uttie-ittie  legie-pegiei  kioUe-iokie  high. 
Its  bonnie-oonie  eoiie-peenles  looUe-oolde  sly ; 
Its  pittie-ittle  mouthie-poathie  nerie-erie  oiy ; 
A  roudle  dmn,  a  doodle  dam,  a  doodle  dam  a  di. 
CftoriM— A  roodle  dam,  a  doudle  dam,  &c 

Now  thisie-isie  stepie-peple  horseie-porseie  go, 
A  trotie-otie  ftetie-pastle,  a  walUe-palkie  slow, 
A  stopie-opie  soonie-poonie  hearie-earie  "  Wo ;  '* 
A  roodle  dom,  a  doodle  dam,  a  roudle  dmn  a  do. 
Cftonit— A  roodle  dum,  a  doodle  dom,  Aa 

Now  a  niceie-pioeie  hattie-attie  getie-etie  yoo, 
A  Iittie4ttie  coatie-poatie  pittie-ittie  blue,  4 

And  nioeie-pioeie  shoesie-poesie  goodie-oodie  new ; 
A  roudle  dom,  a  doodle  dom,  a  roodle  dum  a  du. 
C%oru»— A  roodle  dom,  a  doodle  dum,  Ac. 

From  "Alter  EJosdem,"  by  the  late  Dr  Sidey, 
by  permission  of  his  executors. 


WEE  CHABLIE. 

O  eiH  my  heart  ooold  ha'e  its  wiss 

Within  this  weary  warld  o'  care, 
rd  ask  nae  glow  o'  balmy  bliss 

To  dwell  around  me  eyermair. 
For  Joy  were  mine  beyond  compare. 

An'  O  how  happy  would  I  be, 
If  Heaven  would  grant  my  earnest  prayer, 

An'  bring  wee  Charlie  back  to  me. 
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He  Gsm'  like  stmshine  when  the  buds 

Borst  into  blossoms  sweet  and  gay. 
He  dwelt  like  sunshine  when  the  duds 

Are  vanish'd  frae  the  eye  o'  day. 
He  pass'd  as  daylight  fiuies  away, 

An'  darkness  spreads  owre  land  an'  sea : 
Nae  wonder  though  in  grief  I  pray, 

O  bring  wee  Charlie  back  to  me. 

When  Pleasure  brings  her  hollow  Joys, 

Or  Mirth  awakes  at  Friendship's  ca'. 
Or  Art  hex  varied  powers  employs 

To  mak'  dull  time  look  blithe  an'  biaw. 
How  feckless  seem  they  ane  an'  a' 

When  sad  Bemembranoe  dims  my  e'e,~ 
O  tak*  thae  idle  joys  awa' 

An'  bring  wee  Charlie  back  to  me. 

But  vain's  the  ay ;  he  maunna  cross 

Frae  where  he  dwells  in  bliss  unseen, 
Nor  need  I  mourn  my  waef  u'  loss, 

Nor  muse  on  joys  that  might  ha*e  been. 
When  cauld  death  comes  to  dose  my  e'en, 

Awa'  beyond  life's  troublous  sea, 
In  eyerlasting  joy  serene, 

They'll  bring  wee  Charlie  back  to  me. 

Jamis  Kkhnbdt, 
New  York. 

JENNY  WI'  THE  LANG  POCK. 

Jbnnt  wi'  the  lang  podc. 

Haste  ye  owre  the  main, 
Lampin'  wi'  yer  lang  legs, 

Plashin*  through  the  rain; 
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Here's  a  wauknfe  laddie 

Winna  steek  his  e'e. 
Pit  him  in  yer  lang  pock. 
Ah*  dook  him  in  the  sea. 
Oh,  dear  me !  whan'ill  Jenny  come? 
Wheesht !  I  think  I  hear  her  cryin'  doun  the  lum ; 
Fie,  awa*,  Jenny !  we  didna  want  ye  here — 
A'  the  bairns  are  in  their  beds — a*  but  Jamie  dear. 

Qadesake !  noo  I  hear  her  ! 
There  she's  on  the  stair, 
Sapples  o'  the  sea-bree 
Stickin'  in  her  hair, 
Hushions  on  her  bare  legs, 

Battchels  on  her  feet, 
Seekin'  waukrif e  baimies 
Up  an*  doun  the  street  I 
Oh,  losh  me  I  there  she's  at  the  sneck, 
Stoitin'  owre  the  stair-heid— may  she  break  her  neck ! 
Cuddle  doun  f  u'  cosy— that's  my  ain  wee  lamb ; 
Dinna  spurtle  wi*  yer  feet,  or  yell  wauken  Tam. 

Jenny's  nae  awa*  yet, 

Sae  ye  maiina  greet ; 
There  she's  on  the  door-mat 

Scufflin'  wi'  her  feet, 
Wabblin'  wi'  her  lang  legs, 

Sneevlin'  through  her  nose, 
Hirslin'  wi'  her  lang  pock, 
Aff  Jenny  goes  I 
Oh,  losh  me !  there  she's  baak  again, 
List'nin'  wi'  her  lang  lugs  for  a  greeting  wean ; 
Fie !  gae  bar  the  door,  Jean,  thraw  aboot  the  key — 
Na,  she  winna  get  ye,  ye're  owre  dear  to  me  I 
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WbMir's  the  body  gaun  noot 

Up  the  ither  stair. 
At  oor  neebor's  door  she*8 

Tbrlin'  I  declare  1 
Cryin'  through  the  keyhole 

Like  a  roopit  sheep, 
"  Hae  ye  ony  weans  here 
Whrna  fa*  asleep?" 
Oh,  losh  me !  hae  they  let  her  in  ? 
Wha's  that  sprechln',  makin'  sic  a  dinf 
No  oor  Jamie,  for  he  is  deepin'  soun'. 
Like  a  bonnie  rose-bud  in  the  month  o'  June. 

Jenny  wi'  the  lang  pock, 
Te  may  tak'  the  road, 
A*  the  bairns  are  safe  noo 

In  the  Ian'  o'  nod ; 
Losh!  can  that  be  John's  fit 

Ck)min'  up  the  stair? 
No  ae  bit  o'  supper  yet 
Ready  I  declare  I 
Oh,  dear  me  I  rest  for  me  there's  nane, 
Pity  on  the  mither  that's  plagued  wi*  sio  a  wean ! 
Yet  at  him  the  very  cat  daunia  wink  an  e*e. 
For  he's  the  daiiin*  o'  my  heart,  an*  a*  the  warl*  to  me ! 

JAM18  NiOHOLflOH. 


AN  AULD  RHTME. 

**  Fbbtikihs,  feetikins,  when  will  they  gang?" 
Hear  ye  the  burden  o'  grannie's  auld  sang. 
Crooned  to  the  baimie  that  laucbs  on  her  knee ; 
Feetikins,  feetikins,  bide  ye  a  wee  I 
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Bonnie  wee  feetikins,  dinna  be  rash ! 
Toddlin'  means  trouble,  an'  trial,  an'  fash ; 
FeetikinSy  feetikins,  dandn'  in  glee. 
Bide  while  ye  may  upon  auld  grannie's  knee ! 

**  Feetikins,  feetikins,  when  will  they  gang  " 
Doun  by  the  bnmie  the  gowans  amang  ? 
Feetikins,  feetikins,  eager  an'  lioht, 
Dinna  gang  far  oot  o'  auld  grannie's  sicht ! 

"  Feetikins,  feetikins,  when  will  they  gang?" 
The  day  has  just  dawned,  but  the  Journey  is  lang ; 
Grannie  wad  UAn  hae  ye  startit  in  time, 
8ae  rins  the  moral  o*  grannie's  auld  riiyme. 

Feetikinsy  feetikins,  sturdy  an*  wee. 
Far  frae  auld  grannie  belyre  ye  may  be ; 
Far  frae  yer  hame  by  the  bonnie  bumside ; 
If  in'  ye  gang  steady  whate'er  may  betide. 

Feetikins,  feetikins,  gangna  agl^ : 

Better  lie  still  upon  auld  grannieli  knee ; 

Oauld,  cauld  wee  feetikins,  never  to  gang, 

Than  bear  grannie's  bairn  into  roads  that  are  wrang. 

Feetikins,  feetikins,  weary  and  sair. 

Back  to  yer  hame  ye  may  wander  ance  mair, 

Bringin'  a  burden  o*  sorrow  an'  pain, 

But  nerer  the  licht  heart  o'  grannie's  wee  wean. 

Weel,  weel,  wee  feetikins,  gang  when  ye  may, 
God  speed  yer  Journey  till  dose  o'  the  day ; 
An'  syne  may  ye  rest  'neath  the  gowany  swaird. 
By  auld  grannie's  side  in  the  bonnie  kirkyaird. 

EUiBR  COBMT  NiCHOLBOV. 
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OOB  WEE  KATE. 

Am—''  Then  grows  a  bonnis  brier  Inuk." 

Was  there  ever  sic  a  lassie  kent,  as  oor  wee  Kate? 
There's  no  a  wean  in  a'  the  toun  like  oor  wee  Kate ; 
Baith  in  and  out,  at  kirk  an'  schule,  she  rins  at  sic  a  rate, 
A  pair  o'  shoon  jist  lasts  a  month  wi'  oor  wee  Kate. 

I  wish  she'd  been  a  oallan',  she's  sic  a  steering  queen — 
For  ribbons,  dolls,  and  a'  sic  gear,  she  doesnif  care  a  preen. 
But  taps  and  bools,  girs,  ba's  an'  bats,  she  plays  wi'  ear* 

and  late; 
111  ha'e  to  get  a  pair  o'  breeks  for  oor  wee  Kate. 

Na,  what  do  you  think?  the  ither  day,  as  sure  as  ony  tiling— 
I  saw  her  fleein'  dragons,  wi'  malst  a  mfle  o'  string ; 
Ter  Jumpin'  rapes  and  peveralls  she  flings  oot  o*  her  gate. 
But  nane  can  fire  a  towgun  like  oor  wee  Kate. 

They  tell  me  on  the  meetin'  nicht  she's  waur  than  ony  fule, 
She  dings  her  bloomer  oot  o'  shape  an'  maks't  jist  like  a 

shule; 
The  chairman  glooms  an*  shakes  his  held,  an*  scarce  can 

keep  his  seat ; 
I  won'er  he  can  thole  sic  deils,  as  oor  wee  Kate. 

But  see  her  on  a  gala-nicht,  she's  aye  sae  neat  an'  cleaii, 
Wi'  cheeks  like  ony  roses,  an'  bonnie  glandn'  e'en — 
An*  fiien  to  hear  her  sing  a  sang,  it's  Jist  a  perfect  treat. 
For  ne'er  a  Untie  sings  sae  sweet  as  oor  wee  Kate. 

Yet  there's  no  a  kin'er  wean  in  a'  the  toun,  I*m  sure ; 
Tliat  day  wee  brither  Johnny  dee'd,  she  grat  her  wee  heKft 

sair; 
In  beggar-weans  an*  helpless  folk  she  tak's  a  queer  oonc^t— 
They're  sure  to  get  the  bits  o'  piece  frae  oor  wee  Kate. 
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Gaun  to  the  kirk  the  ither  day  she  sees  a  duddie  wean, 
Wi'  cauld  hare  feet  and  brackit  face,  sit  sabbin'  on  a  stane ; 
She  slipt  the  penny  in  his  haun'  I  gie*d  her  for  the  plate ; 
The  kirks  wad  fa'  if  folk  were  a'  like  oor  wee  Kate. 

For  a*  she's  sic  a  steer-aboat^  sae  fa'  o'  mirth  an'  fun. 
She  tak's  the  lead  in  ilka  class,  an'  mony  a  prize  she's  won— 
TtiiB  gars  me  think  there's  maybe  mair  than  mischief  in 

her  pate, 
I  wish  I  saw  the  wisdom  teeth  o'  oor  wee  Kate. 

Jambs  Kioholbon. 


THE  WAUKBIFE  £*£. 

Ys  soncy-faoed  wee  prattlin'  thing. 

How  can  ye  grieve  my  heart  sae  sair? 
Nae  Jot  o'  wark  can  I  get  dime 

Te're  i'  my  arms  baith  late  an'  ear*. 
Te  smrely  dinna  ken  the  dool 

Te  gar  yer  tracliled  mammy  dree, 
Whan  thus,  throi:^hout  the  lee*lang  day 

Ye  winna  dose  yer  waukrif  e  e'e. 

The  washin'-tub  sits  i'  the  floor — 

I  brocht  it  oot  as  morning  dawned ; 
There's  scarce  a  clean  dud  i'  the  house. 

An*  yet  I  dauma  weet  my  hand. 
There's  hose  to  dun,  an*  daes  to  mend ; 

Yer  daddie's  breeks  I'm  wae  to  see ; 
Yet  boo  ciyi  I  to  aught  attend. 

Whan  ye  hae  sic  a  waukrif e  e'eT 

The  pat's  but  newUns  on  the  fire ; 

Yer  daddie  hell  be  hame  e'en  noo, 
Benumbed  wi*  cauld,  bedaubed  wi'  mire, 

An'  nothing  bet  to  fill  his  mou  ! 
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Hy  elodkie  fhilB  to  tell  the  hoiiF— 
Wee  Robbie  shoyed  the  hsn^  egee; 

To  keep  things  rioht  's  beyond  my  power 
Unlen  ye  dose  your  waukrif e  e*e, 

Frae  out  the  crue  the  grumphie  granes — 

Alftck,  puir  beast,  fu'  wed  she  may ; 
Some  haU-boUed  tatties,  hard  as  itanes. 

Are  a'  that's  crossed  her  craig  the  day. 
Had  I  my  will  she'd  get  her  sairin'. 

Nor  man  nor  beast  sud  scrimpit  be ; 
But  naught  gaes  rioht  whan  ye,  my  bairn, 

Sae  seldom  dose  yer  waukrif e  e*e. 

Tet,  baimie,  frae  a  power  Divine 

Thine  e'e  thou  hast,  an*  Fd  be  laith 
That  ony  witless  word  o'  mine 

Sud  bring  a  hair  o'  thine  to  scaith. 
Though  wark  sud  stan',  111  keep  thee  richt 

An'  strive  yer  fauties  to  foigi'e. 
Lest  I  sud  tempt  the  Han*  o*  lOdit, 

In  blamln*  thus  yer  waukrife  e'e. 

Wee  Nelly*s  e'e  o'  bonnie  black. 
Was  ance  the  licht  o*  oor  abode ; 

An'  sair's  my  heart,  for  noo,  alack. 
It's  dosed  for  aye  beneath  the  sod. 

Puir  Benny's  like  a  bricht  wee  gem, 
lies  hid  beneath  the  surging  sea ; 

0,  baimie,  whan  I  think  o'  them, 

*  I  canna  grudge  yer  waukrife  e'e. 

Still  safe  within  my  arms  ye  are, 
Whar  nae  mischance  may  on  ye  lidit ; 

Ter  e'e  still  bricht  as  ony  star 
That  sparkles  i'  the  broo  o'  nicht. 
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ThOQg^h  care  sad  wring  this  heart  o*  mine, 

Hooe'er  sae  bard  my  lot  may  be. 
Forbid  that  I  sud  patience  tine, 

An'  blame  again  yer  waukrif  e  e'e. 

Jaioes  E.  Watt. 


JENNT  Wr  THE  AIBK  TEETH. 

What  a  plague  is  this  o'  mine,  winna  steek  an  e'e, 
Tho'  I  hap  him  ower  the  held  as  cosy  as  can  be ! 
Sleep,  an*  let  me  tae  my  wark,— «'  thae  daes  to  tAm ! 
Jenny  wi*  the  aim  teeth,  come  an'  tak'  the  bairn. 

TKk'  him  to  your  ain  den,  where  the  bowgie  bides, 
Bnt  flist  put  baith  your  big  teeth  in  his  wee  plump  sides ; 
Gie  your  auld  grey  pow  a  shake,  rive  him  frae  my  grup — 
Tak*  him  where  nae  kiss  is  gaun  when  he  waukens  up. 

Whatna  noise  is  that  I  hear  comin'  doon  the  street? 
Wed  I  ken  the  dump^iump  o'  her  beetle  feet. 
Men^  me !  she's  at  the  door,  hear  her  lift  the  sneck ; 
Wheesht  I  an'  cuddle  mammy  noo  doser  roun'  the  neck. 

Jenny  wi'  the  aim  teeth,  the  bairn  has  aff  his  daes, 
Sleepin'  safe  an'  soun',  I  think— dinna  toudi  his  taes ; 
Sleepin'  weans  are  no  for  you;  ye  may  turn  aboot 
An'  tak'  awa'  wee  Tarn  next  door,  I  hear  him  screichin*  oot 

Dump— dump— awa'  she  gangs  back  the  road  she  cam' ; 
I  hear  her  at  the  other  door  speirln'  after  Tarn. 
He's  a  erabbit,  greetin'  wean,  the  warst  in  a'  the  toon ; 
Little  Uke  my  ain  wee  wean— losh,  he's  sleepin'  soun'. 

ICithen  hae  an  awfu'  wark  wi'  their  bairns  at  nicht— 
Chappin'  on  the  diair  wi*  tuigs  to  gle  the  rogues  a  fricht 
Aulder  weans  are  fleyed  wi*  less— wed  aneuoh,  we  ken- 
Bigger  bowgies,  bigger  Jennies,  f  riditen  mudde  men. 

AxinANDBR  Akdbrsoh  ("  Surfaceman  *> 
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OOR  AIN  WEE  BAIRN. 

BoKNiB  wee  totikins, 

Bricht  as  a  bee, 
Cheeks  aye  sae  rosy  red, 

Brimfu*  o*  glee ; 
Mither's  sweet  petikins, 

Faither's  wee  joy, 
Fillin*  the  hoose  wi'  bliss, 

Free  o'  alloy. 

Darlin'  wee  laiighin*  face, 

E'en  bricht  an'  blue ; 
Kisses  like  hinny  draps 

Come  frae  that  mou*. 
In  a*  the  warld  vride 

Nane  crouser  craw, 
Goud  canna  buy  oor  bairn. 

Bonnie  an'  braw. 

Denty  wee  dauted  balm, 

Twa  spurrin*  feet, 
Kickin'  wi'  lifieness. 

Chubby  hands  meet. 
A'  thing  maun  pleasure  thee. 

King  owre  us  a' ; 
Oh,  may  nae  blightin*  blast 

On  thy  Ufe  fa*. 

WlLLIAH  J.  CURRIK 


LET  THE  BAIRNIES  PLAY. 

Oh  !  let  the  baimies  play  themsers. 

I  like  to  hear  their  din, 
I  like  to  hear  each  restless  foot 

Come  trippin*  oot  and  in. 
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I-like  to  see  each  face  sae  bricht, 

And  each  wee  heart  sae  gay ; 
They  mind  me  o'  my  ain  young  days-^ 

Oh!  let  the  baimies  play. 

Oh!  dinna  check  their  sinless  mirth. 
Or  mak'  them  dull  and  wae 

Wi'  gloomy  looks  or  cankered  word8» 
But  let  tiie  bairnies  play. 

Auld  douce,  wise  folks  should  ne'er  forget 
They  ance  were  young  as  they, 

As  f u'  o'  fun  and  mischief  too- 
Then  let  the  baimies  play. 

And  neyer  try  to  set  a  held, 

Wi'  auld  age  grim  and  grey. 
Upon  a  wee,  saft  snawy  neck— 

Na  I  let  the  baimies  play. 
For,  oh  1  there's  mony  a  weary  nicht 

And  mony  a  waefu'  day 

Be(Sore  soem,  if  God  spares  their  lires— 

Sae  let  the  baimies  play. 

Mart  Imolib. 


ONLY  ME. 

"  Who  is  there?"    A  gentle  tapping 

Comes  upon  my  study  door, 
Warning  me  that  for  the  present 

Dreams  and  quietness  both  are  o'er. 
''  Who  is  there?"  again  I  questioned, 

As  I  oped  the  door  to  see. 
Then  a  small  voice,  lisping,  answered, 

"  Please,  papa,  it's  only  me." 
2G* 
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«  Only  me  "  eat  by  the  fireside, 

With  a  quaint  and  childish  gra«6} 
Toning  back  the  golden  rii^lets 

Falling  round  his  little  face. 
Ihongh  I  was  a  man  of  thirty. 

And  a  child  of  fire  was  he. 
Deep  and  strong  was  the  affection 

IVeen  myself  and  "  Only  me.'* 

He  would  sit  and  watch  the  firelight 
Shining  through  his  small  thin  haadl. 

Asking  me  the  strangest  questions- 
Things  I  could  not  understand. 

I  would  sit  for  hours  together 
With  his  head  against  my  knee, 

Telling  many  an  ancient  story. 
Just  myself  and  "  Only  me." 

But  a  doud  was  dimly  gathering 

O'er  my  darling's  golden  head ; 
"  Only  me  "  lay  slowly  dying. 

While  I  prayed  "  Take  me  instead." 
But  an  angel  swift  descended-— 

From  an  pain  my  child  set  f  ree— 
I  was  left,  half  broken-hearted ; 

Now  in  truth  'twas  "  Only  ma" 

Tean  have  passed— I  still  am  waiting. 

Till  at  last  my  call  shall  come; 
And  once  more  my  child  shall  greet  m* 

In  our  eyerlastiing  home. 
Though  my  heart  is  very  lonely, 

Tet  I  know  that  I  shidl  see 
In  a  land  where  is  no  parting, 

Once  again  my  "  Only  me." 

JB86IB  LbIGHTOV. 
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THE  HAMELESS  LADDIE. 

Bb  kind  to  the  baimie  that  stands  at  the  door— 
The  laddie  is  hameless,  and  friendless,  and  poor— 
There's  few  hearts  to  pity  the  wee  cowerin'  form 
That  seeks  at  your  hallan  a  bield  frae  the  storm. 
Your  hame  may  be  humble,  your  haddin  but  bare— 
For  the  lowly  and  poor  hae  but  little  to  spare — 
But  you'll  ne'er  miss  a  morsel,  though  sma'  be  your  store, 
To  the  wee  friendless  laddie  that  stands  at  the  door. 

When  the  cauld  blast  is  soughin'  sae  eerie  an'  chill, 
An*  the  snaw-drifts  o'  winter  lie  white  on  the  hill, 
When  ye  meet  in  the  gloamin'  aroun'  the  hearthstane. 
Be  thankfu'  for  haddins  an'  hames  o*  your  ain ; 
An'  think  what  the  feckless  an'  friendless  maun  dree, 
Wi'  nae  heart  to  pity  an'  nae  hand  to  gie ; 
That  wee  guileless  bosom  micht  freeze  to  the  core 
Gin  ye  turned  the  bit  laddie  awa*  frae  the  door. 

The  bhrd  seeks  a  hame  o'er  the  wide  ocean  ware. 
In  the  depths  o*  the  covert  the  fox  has  a  cave, 
An'  the  hare  has  a  den  'neath  the  wild  winter  snaw, 
Bat  the  wee  dowie  laddie  has  nae  hame  ava ; 
Then  pity  the  baimie,  sae  feckless  an'  lane- 
Ska  gift  to  the  puir  is  recorded  abune— 
For  the  warm  heart  o'  kindness  there's  blessing  in  store, 
Sae  be  kind  to  the  laddie  that  stands  at  the  door. 

Jambs  Tiiomsov, 
Bowden. 


THE  WEE  ORPHAN  WEAN. 

Ths  cauld  win*  was  blawin',  the  sleet  fast  was  fa'in' ; 

The  kye  a*  stood  coorin'  in  biel  o'  ilk  stane, 
When,  cripplin'  wi'  sair  feet,  ui'  dreepin'  wi'  cauld  sleet, 

Cam'  toddlin'  alang  a  bit  wee  orphan  wean. 
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His  cauld  shoon  were  flair  worn,  his  thin  daes  were  a'  torn. 
The  cauld  win'  gaed  Hao*  them  the  same's  he  had  nane ; 

Aft  hungry  an'  no  fed,  an'  wearied  an'  nae  bed ; 
Oh  hard  is  the  lot  o'  the  wee  orphan  wean ! 

When  weans  dae  f oregethQT  tae  play  a*  thither, 
The  pair  thing  is  dowie,  an*  stauns  aye  his  lane ; 

An'  tho'  they  are  cheerie,  an'  play  tiU  they're  wearie. 
There's  nane  try  tae  cheer  up  the  wee  orphan  wean. 

An'  when,  in  the  gloamin',  they  hameward  are  roamin*, 
nka  ane  but  himsel'  their  ain  road  hae  ta'en, 

But  frien'less  an'  eerie,  an'  hungry  an'  weary. 
He's  nae  hame  tae  gang  tae,  the  wee  orphan  wean. 

The  rich  are  respected,  the  puir  aft  neglected ; 

The  wealthy  hae  frien's,  but  the  needy  hae  nane ; 
When  porerly  pinches  maist  ilka  ane  flinches 

To  succour  the  puir,  or  a  wee  orphan  wean. 

A'  ye  that  hae  plenty  o'  a'  that  is  dainly, 

Gie  some  to  the  puir,  yell  ne'er  mlss't  when  it's  gane ; 
Te  will  aye  get  far  mair  than  the  morsel  ye  spare 

To  puir  needy  wand'rer  or  wee  orphan  wean. 

Let  your  pi^  extend,  an'  the  orphan  befriend, 
Bring  him  in  to  the  bink  beside  your  hearthstane ; 

Yell  ne'er  hae  reflection  for  g^'en  your  protection 
Tae  puir  hooseless  wand'rer  or  wee  orphan  wean. 

David  Thomsok. 


BABY  MABION. 

Two  eyes  of  bonniest,  brightest  blue 
Has  she— my  Baby  Marion ; 

And  locks  the  sunlight  glances  throujph 
In  glee,  has  Baby  Marion. 
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Bat,  ah  \  loannot  further  go 

In  praise,  my  Baby  Marlon, 
If  honestly  I  mean  to  show 

Your  vays,  my  Baby  Marion ! 

Tour  face  with  soot  from  ofF  the  grate 

Is  blacked,  my  Baby  Marion ; 
Stem  truth  compels  me  here  to  state 

The  fact,  my  Baby  Marion. 

And  all  unshod  is  one  wee  f  oot— 

Oh,  sad,  sad  Baby  Marion ! 
The  other  has  nor  sock  nor  boot-^ 

Oh,  bad,  bad  Baby  Marion. 

That  sockless  foot,  so  dark  of  hue^ 

Declares,  my  Baby  Marion, 
What  devious  ways  you've  travelied  through 

Upstairs,  my  Baby  Marion. 

Through  wet  it's  wandered— been  tn  dust- 
In  soot,  my  Baby  Marion ; 

Nay,  has  a  tinge  that  looks  like  rust. 
To  boot,  my  Baby  Marion. 

Those  hands !  that  pinafore  !  ah,  me ! 

Tis  plain,  my  Baby  Marion, 
Example,— precept,— «U  for  thee 

Are  vidn,  my  Baby  Marion. 

And  do  you  daim,  with  childish  grace, 

A  kiss,  my  Baby  Marion  ? 
With  hands— with  pinafore— with  face 

Like  this,  my  Baby  Marion? 

Madame,  your  wish  I  must  deny : 

I  mean,  my  Baby  Marion, 
That  you  are  dirty,  child,  while  I 

Am  dean,  my  Baby  Marion. 
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Oh,  nice  distinction !  social  sham 

And  lie»  my  Baby  Marion ; 
Though  black  of  fleece,  you're  still  my  lamb— 

Don't  cry,  my  Baby  Marion ; 

But  come  with  dusky  hands  and  face 

To  me,  my  Baby  Marion ; 
Assume  your  own— your  rightful  place — 

My  knee,  my  Baby  Marion. 

Forget  this  small  ulipleasantness 

In  sleep,  my  Baby  Marion ; 
And  I  will  pray,  good  angels  bless 

Aivd  keep  my  Baby  Marion. 

ELIiBH  CORBBT  NiOHOLBOH. 


BOBIN  A-BEE. 

Bairkis  sae  blythe  an'  fair- 
Robin  A-Bee ; 

Thy  wee  heart  kens  nae  care, 
Bobhi  A-Bee ; 

miin*  oor  hame  wi*  Joy, 

Weavin'  sweet  spells  f  u'  coy ; 

Heaven  bless  thee,  my  boy- 
Robin  A-Bee. 

Bricht  are  thy  e'en  sae  blue, 

Robin  A-Ree. 
Dearly  oor  bairn  we  lo'e— 

Robin  A-Ree; 
Juist  like  a  fairy  neat : 
Lips  ripe  wi'  kisses  sweet : 
Bnwer  bairn  nane  can  meet- 
Robin  A-Ree. 
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Oor  best  care  ever  thine— 

Bobin  A<Ree ; 
Love's  spell  around  thee  twine, 

Bobin  A-Bee ; 
Angels,  frae  scenes  sae  fair, 
Shall  bring  rich  blessin's  rare, 
To  bless  thee  ever  mair— 

Bobin  A-Bee. 

William  J.  Cdbhib. 


GBADLE  SONG. 

Het  doun,  dilly  dow, 

Hey  donn  dan ! 
Weel  were  jrour  nuunmie 

Qin  you  were  a  man. 
You'll  lead  the  shearers. 

And  youll  baud  the  pleugh. 
And  be  like  your  daddie. 

Aye  kinly  and  true. 

Doun  frae  the  Eildona 

The  snell  win*  blaws  bauld,— 
Hap  the  wee  f eeties 

And  baud  oot  the  dauld. 
Winnocks  are  tirlin', 

And  winter  is  here, 
Steek  its  ain  winnocks  noo, 

Mammie  is  near. 

Sheep  on  the  mountains 
AUnt  the  dykes  cooer, 

Plantins  are  leafless, 
Aifd  dead  ilka  flooct , 
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But  inaiiimie*8  wee  blosBom 

Lies  o(Msy  and  warm, 
And  miekle  shell  tine 

Ere  he  come  to  harm. 

Cauld  blawB  the  Nor*  win*, 

And  deep  drifts  the  snaw. 
But  baimie's  ain  daddie 

Will  win  hame  thro'  a'. 
Steek  the  wee  winnocks  noo. 

Still  the  wee  han', 
O,  weel  were  your  mammie 

Qin  you  were  a  man ! 

You'll  hae  a  himel 

A  hunder  and  mair. 
You'll  ride  a  hie  horse 

To  kirk  and  to  fair, 
Youll  get  a  bride,  too, 

Sae  comely  and  braw. 
And  Kimie  wee  baimies 

To  jink  through  the  ha*. 

Steek  the  wee  winnocks  noo, 

Mammie  is  near  ye, 
Steek  the  wee  winnocks  nocy 

Naething  shall  fear  ye. 
Hey  doun,  dilly  dow. 

Hey  doun  dan, 
Weel  were  your  maaunie 

Gin  you  were  a  )SAn ! 

John  W.  Feaskk. 
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ALICE  MAT. 

PRAiTLiNe,  launching,  aU  the  da}% 

Meny  hearted,  eyer  gaj, 

Qath'ring  floVrs  that  strew  the  way, 

To  twine  amid  her  hair ; 
'When  the  toils  of  day  are  o'er 
She  will  meet  me  at  the  door — 
Meet  me,  greet  me,  with  a  smile, 
Then  my  heart  forgets  the  while 

Its  toil,  and  giief,  and  care. 

Oh,  she  Is  my  heart's  delight, 
Thought  of  day  and  dream  of  night ; 
Dear  to  me  as  sunshine  bright 

To  floVrs  when  smiles  the  spring : 
When  she's  seated  on  my  knee. 
Singing  lore's  sweet  songs  to  me. 
Prattling  of  her  garden  flow'rs. 
And  the  birds  within  the  bowers, 

I'm  happier  than  a  king. 

John  Fullbrton. 


WHEN  OOR  WEE  PATE'S  A  MAN. 

Thkkb's  music  in  my  laddie's  Toice, 
Mair  sweet  than  birds  in  spring; 

Gin  cronies  doot  bis  brither's  lugs, 
He  gie's  them  a'  the  fling. 

Gin  onjrthing  is  wrang  at  hame. 

Hoc  deftly  he  will  plan ; 
I  trust  and  houp  heU  keep  the  same 

When  he  grows  up  a  man. 
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^6*8  daft  aboot  the  sodgBXB, 

And  he  haunles  weel  the  gun ; 
He  aims  and  pu's  the  trigger. 

And  the  crack  gie'a  glorious  fun. 

The  lammle  says  hell  fedit  for  a' 

The  weans  that's  in  the  Ian', 
If  they  will  only  wait  tm  he 

Grows  up  to  be  a  man. 

He  welcome's  faither  coming  in 

Wi'  ready  heart  an'  ban' ; 
I  hope  his  Father  true  abune 

He'll  love  when  he's  a  man. 

I  feel  as  prood  as  ony  king 

To  hear  his  stories  told ; 
The  kinly  feeling  he  displays 

Is  mair  to  me  than  gold. 

Dan  CAHimffia. 


SPEAK  KIND  TO  THE  BAIBN8. 

Spiak  kind  to  the  baimies,  the  wee  toddlin'  treasures. 

The  ingle-neuk  angels  tJiat  banish  a'  strife ; 
Their  innocent  ploys  are  the  source  o*  their  pleasures. 

Their  lauchin'  im'  rompin*  the  soul  o'  their  life. 
O I  wha  could  be  thrawn  Wi*  a  balmie's  sweet  smiUn'T 

Wha,  wha  to  their  cuddlin'  an*  kissin*  Is  bllndf 
The  heart  maun  be  ddd  to  a*  beauty  beguilin'. 

That  canna  thole  balmiee,  an'  speak  to  them  kind. 

Our  freen's  may  be  cauldrife,  our  toil  may  be  weary. 
Our  way  may  be  sma'  alf  the  little  we  earn, 

But  rich  in  affection,  we,  Joyous  an'  cheery. 
Wad  gie  our  last  bannodc  to  comfort  our  bairn. 
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0!  what  has  a  man  on  this  earth  to  be  proud  o'? 
Were't  no'  for  the  nurslin's  by  heaven  designed 
To  liehten  the  life  that  they  show  him  the  good  o'? 
'  Sae  thole  wi'  their  capers  an'  speak  to  them  Idnd. 

Sair,  salr  are  the  tears  o'  the  bairnles  neglectit. 

Their  wee  hearts  are  broken  aneatii  a  harsh  word ; 
They  love  to  be  lored  wi'  a  love  unrestrictit. 

An'  Joy  when  their  troubles  are  oouthelie  heard. 
Hoo  happy  to  ken  we  hae  some  that  aye  love  us, 

Ck>me  age,  or  come  death,  they  will  bear  us  in  mind ; 
They'll  drap  a  love  tear  on  the  green  sod  above  us, 

An'  sigh  as  they  say  that  we  ever  were  kind. 

WtLLiAK  Allan 


SCENES  AND  PIECES 

SiJITED  ro  THE  NTJRSEKY. 


A  NOISY  NURSERY, 

rAB-TIBS    BEPRBSENTED. 

A  gr&up  of  romping  ehildrm— Servant  Mysu  using  seven 
measures  to  repress  tfie  boisterous  merrimenl— Children  ap" 
peai/rom  the  tyranny  to  mi  Qraniny.-~iitfsie  m^ht  chcaU 
her  notes  to  the  strain  (^  *  '£010  down  in  the  broom  **—Qramny 
to  "  Oin  a  body  meet  a  bodjf  **^The  eMktren  to  "  Highland 
Laddie  **^and  Oranny  take  up  the  same  strain, 

HYSIB. 

*'  Whisht  !  whiBht  1  ye  restless,  noisy  things  I 

Ye  deave  me  wi*  your  din ; 
I  oanna  hear  your  granny's  voice, 

As  round  the  house  ye  rin. 
Oae  wa*  and  leam  your  lessons  a*, 

Or  ye  may  soon  ha'e  cause 
To  sing  yoursel's  anither  sang, 

If  ance  I  streek  the  taws ! 
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The  houae  like  ony  bedlam  rags, 

When  ye  come  frae  the  sofr3ol ; 
The  auldeflt  too  1  the  want  sf  a*, 

Rampftging  like  a  fool. 
The  neebonrs^-theyll  be  chapping  through— 

They  oanna  thole  your  noise  I 
For  whar's  the  honse  in  a'  the  land 

Like  ours  for  daft-like  ploys  ? 

**  It's  better  wearing  shoon  than  sheets," 

Yell  hear  your  granny  say. 
For  weel  ken  ye  she  tak's  your  part. 

Be  as  misleor'd's  ye  may. 
And  syne  ye  rant  about  the  house. 

Or  roar  upon  the  stair! 
It's  aye  the  way  ilk  rainy  6ky, 

Till  my  poor  head  grows  lair." 

BKAVtn, 

**  O,  let  the  baimies  play  thsmsel's  1 

I  like  to  hear  their  din; 
I  like  to  see  ilk  merry  face, 

As  they  tot  out  and  in. 
When  young  hearts  dance  in  happy  brea«t8. 

They  canna  lang  be  stit};— 
Sae  let  the  wee  things  rant  awa'— 

It  mak's  me  young  mysi^'. 
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"  Ye  wouldna  bn'e  them  dull  and  douoe. 

To  sit  like  yon  and  me. 
Like  faowleta  in  a  corner  a 

Wbilk  bairnieacanna  be. 
An  anld  head  aet  on  ahouthen  young  i 

The  like  was  never  aeen; 
For  baimiea  wiU  be  baimlea  aye, 

As  they  ha*e  ever  been. 

*<  Their  morning  sun  shines  warm  and  sweett 

The  flowers  are  blooming  £&ir* 
A  wee  bird  sings  in  ilka  breast. 

That  kens  nae  dool  nor  oare. 
So  let  the  birdies  sing  their  fill. 

And  let  the  blossoms  blaw, 
For  baimies  round  their  grannylB  hearth 

Are  the  sweetest  flowers  of  a*. 


<*  They  mind  me,  like  a  hafvpy  dream, 

O'  daya  that  anoe  were  mine  t 
They  mind  me  aye  o*  roioes  sweet 

That  I  ha'e  heard  langsyne : 
I  see  bly  the  iisoes  I  hale  seen. 

My  mother's  hame  I  see  ;— 
Auld  folk,  ye  ken,  grow  bairns  again> 

And  sae  it  fares  wi*  me." 
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childrjcn'b  afpsai* 

'*  Grannib  !  Mysie'B  ta'en  my  ba'» 
Flyting  Myde,  fiyting  Mysle, 
And  fluDg  my  HolIan'B  bools  awa'— 

Cankert,  flyting  Myaies 
The  bonnie  ba*  3'e  made  to  me. 
The  boola  I  bought  wi*  yon  bawbee, 
She's  gart  them  o'er  the  window  fle«- 
Cankert,  flyting  Mysie. 

<*  Myde  winna  let  me  play, 
Flyting  Mysie,  flyting  Myde, 
Gtrning  a'  the  lee  lang  day— 

Cankert,  flyting  Mysie ; 
Mary  sits  upon  the  stair, 
Sabbing  wi'  a  heart  fu'  sair,— 
And  ither  bairns  sae  happy  there— 
And  a'  for  flyting  Mysie." 

\ 

GRANNY. 

«  o  THAT  Mysie's  tongue  would  tiiv ' 
Flyting  Mysie,  flyting  Mysie, 

Never  done  wi'  spitting  fire— 
Cankert,  flyting  Mysie ; 

Raging  aye  the  bairns  amans. 

Be  they  right  or  be  they  wranc. 

Endless  is  tne  weary  clang 
O'  cankert,  fiytinff  Mysie. 
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**  Up  the  Btair  and  down  the  stair, 
Flyting  Mysie,  flyting  Mysie, 
Rings  her  tongue  for  ever  rnair-* 

Cankert,  flyting  Mysie; 
Aye  the  latest  sound  at  night. 
Aye  the  first  wi'  morning  light, 
Waukening  haimies  in  a  fright— 
Cankert,  flyting  Mysie. 

••  Peace  and  love  a'  fHghtit  flee, 
Flyting  Mysie,  flyting  Mysie ; 
Hame  can  never  happy  he 

For  cankert,  flyting  Mysie ; 
Seldom  blinks  a  sonny  hour, 
Mysie's  tongue,  so  sharp  and  dour. 
Turns  a*  the  haimies'  tempers  sour— 
Fy  on  flyting  Mysie  I 

<*  Maokle  ye've  to  answer  for, 
Flyting  Mysie,  flyting  Mysie, 
Driving  kindness  to  the  door, 

Cankert,  flyting  Mysie ; 
Maids  and  mothers  aye  should  mind, 
*  As  bends  the  twig  the  tree's  inclined,* 
Roar  them  kindly,  they'tt  grow  kind— 
But  dinna  flyte  like  Mysie !" 
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THE  AULD  BBOGAB-MAN. 

A  PARABLB. 

"  Wra  totters  aae  wearily  np  to  the  style, 
Wi'  IxMsk  sairly  bent,  and  forfoughten  wi*  toil, 
Wi'  age>wrinkled  laoe,  and  the  tear  in  his  ee— 
I  wonder  wha  this  weary  body  can  be." 

"  1*11  hound  out  our  Towser,"  quo*  wee  Johnnie  Graemt 
'<  Whose  barking  and  biting  will  chase  frae  our  hame 
The  sair  ragged  gangrel  ;**  sae  aff  like  the  win* 
Ran  Johnnie  to  loose  the  big  dog  frae  the  chain. 

**  Stop,  stop,"  quoth  bis  father,  and  mildly  replied. 
While  Johnnie  sair  frighted  crap  dose  to  his  side ; 
**  Gae  down  bye  and  meet  him,  and  gi'e  him  your  hand— 
Speak  kindly,  and  welcome  the  auld  benur-man.** 

Wee  Johnnie  stood  swithering,  baith  angry  and  fear'd— 
What  a  pity  that  bairns  should  be  <«oes  and  mislear'd— 
Till  up  cam*  the  wanderer,  wha  orayed  this  small  boon— 
A  cup  of  cold  water,  and  leave  to  sit  down. 

«  Come  in  to  the  Ingle  and  rest  yon  a  while," 

Quoth  Johnnie  Graem's  father ;  and  then  wi'  a  smile, 

Wi'  a  heart  fu*  o'  kindness  he  reached  out  his  ban'. 

And  heartily  weloom'd  the  auld  beggar-maa. 

2h* 
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Nae  frown  on  bis  fath«r*a  faoe  wee  Johnnie  sees, 
While  he  onoks  wi'  the  auld  beggar-nutn  at  hie  ease ; 
And  he  wonders  what  oharm  ooiiijaied  up  the  sweet  smile, 
Whioh  played  ronnd  the  mouth  of  his  mother  the  while. 

He  wondered  to  hear  the  tired  stranger  narrate. 
How  the  sun  of  his  life  had  been  dimmed  by  the  hate 
And  the  fell  disobedience  of  his  only  son. 
Whose  ill  deeds  had  brought  his  grey  hairs  to  the  gmn*. 

How  his  auld  wife  had  wept  when  her  ne'er-do-weel  bairn, 
Wi'  feelings  like  snaw,  cauld,  and  heart  hard  as  aim. 
Had  driTen  them  out  on  a  pitiless  warl'. 
Where  rich  folk  ha'e  nae  ruth,  and  poorer  folk  anarl. 

How  she  wept,  broken-hearted,  in  hunger  she  pined. 
How  her  last  breath  had  pass'd  tnidthe  oauld  winterls  wind. 
Johnnie  glower'd  when  he  saw  how  the  het,  het  teen  can 
O.'er  the  cheeks  and  the  (diin  o'  the  auld  beggar-man. 

He  look'd  at  the  auld  man,  and  qme  at  his  father. 
And  he  saw  pity's  tear  dew  the  cheeks  o'  his  mother  ; 
And  the  wee  heart  o'  Johnnie  wassair  raok'd  wi'  pain ; 
And  he  grat  till  the  auld  beggar-man  was  lang  gane. 

O  Pity !  thy  form,  like  an  angel's,  is  bright, 

Thou  Cherub  commissioned  from  realms  of  pure  light. 

May  Pity  and  Charity,  linked  with  Lore, 

Pwell  on  earth  as  they  dwell  with  our  Fathxr  above. 
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JOHN  HOWARD. 

A  BiOtfRAPHl. 

Comb  hifiher,  while  I  tell  e  tele  eboot  e  man  of  femo. 
Known  for  his  (leat  phileothropj— John  Howard  wee  hie 

name. 
With  wealth  to  meet  hie  widies,  he  through  manj  landa  did 

roam. 
Till  ohanoe  made  him  a  oaptiye  when  retoming  towards 

homOi 

When  pining  in  oaptiTityt  he  thought  upon  the  peine 
Of  thoM  nnhsppy  aofferen  who  are  bound  in  prison  ofaahis  j 
To  leiMn  all  the  horaors  of  the  oaptiTo's  direful  lot, 
He  feared  nor  pain  nor  danger,  while  a  remedy  he  aonght. 

He^ravelled  wnth,  he  traTeUed  north,  he  entered  many  a 

oeU, 
Where  gaunt  dieease  and  agony  in  prison  darkneas  dweU. 
He  toil'd  with  oeaseleaB  energy— his  meek  heart  op'd  the 

gates 
Of  jails  and  laiarettoe,  as  full  many  a  hook  namte& 

Hehad  little  of  the  onltnre  whioh  is  bought  in  olassio  schools. 
His  teacher  was  fSsir  Meroy,  end  he  practised  all  her  rules 
Hie  eloquenoe  sprung  from,  the  heart,  inspired  by  Tirtne'^ 

flame. 
And  his  manners  tbenoe  aequired  a  grace  which  conseorate 

his 
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War*!  bloody  banner  flaunting,  by  a  despot'a  hand  un- 

forled, 
Blay  gain  the  conqoeror  lauela  firom  a  sabjngated  wotld. 
Bat  the  blaxon  of  his  high  emprii»— the  tmmpet-blaat  oi 

tame— 
Whioh  proolaimi  the  Tiotor'a  glory,  are  but  trophlea  of  his 


For  deepair,  and  want,  and  laffering,  follow  howling  in  hie 

train, 
And  80  load  the  Tiotor'e  poean,  joet  so  knid  the  ehxiek  of 

pain; 
Bat  the  glory  of  John  Howard— the  beneToleat,  the  mUd— 
Was,  that  misery  fled  before  him,  and  where'er  he  went 

hope  smiled. 

And  did  his  laboors  end  in  rain  ?— what  followed  f  yon  in- 

qoire, 
111  tell  you  all  his  history.    Sit  oloser  round  the  fire. 
He  sent  a  full  and  true  report  to  Britain's  Parliament, 
Of  all  the  woes  he  witnessed  in  Jails,  where'er  he  went 

And  patiently  they  Usten'd  to  the  horrible  array 

Of  scenes  in  noisome  dungeons,  hid  from  the  eye  of  day ; 

And  speedily  th«y  eeoonded  the  good  man'a  TirtooDs 

scheme. 
Till  they  whom  law  had  tortured  wept  with  Joy  at  How« 

ard'sname. 
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And  from  land  to  land  he  traveUed,  for  hia  mlaaion  kneir 

no  bound. 
For  he  aonght  to  leoacn  ■affering*  whererer  ft  was  found ; 
Till,  when  ministering  to  the  ferer-etniok  in  Tartarj  afar. 
He  died,  and  found  a  reetlnff-plaoe  in  the  empire  of  the 

Caar. 

And  many  a  ooetly  cenotaph  was  raiaed  to  honour  him,— 
But  his  high  fame  needs  no  monument,  and  nerer  oan 

grow  dim 
For  as  long  as  men  rerere  the  good,  his  virtues  shall  endure, 
And  his  name  is  deeply  graren  in  the  memories  of  the  pure 


THB  CANDLEMAS  KINO. 

"  I'M  sure  this  is  Candlemas,  mother,  ye  ken. 

Then  haste  ye  and  bring  me  my  sabbath-day  claes, 
Rab  Russel,  and  Tarn  o*  the  Haael-tree  glen. 

Are  baith  out  o'  sight  o'  the  Fatterton  braes ! 
My  task  I  ha*e  leam*d,  and  my  face  I  ha'e  wash'd. 

And  I  counted  yestreen  ilka  hour  that  did  ring,— 
Wi*  supping  my  parritoh  I  canna  be  fash'd,— 

O,  I  wish  I  were  sure  I'd  be  Candlemas  king  I 
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f  Nm  lait  than  a  •billing  I've  gathar'd  mjnl*. 

My  Ikther  haa  promia'd  anottur  to  gi'e. 
While  Joiinny  BCaofurlane,  wha  never  can  epella 

Haa  (mly  a  groat,  if  he  telle  na  a  lie." 
Poor  robin  is  happing  alang  the  roadside. 

And  he  orumbles  his  piece  to  the  ohittering  wee  thlnga 
While  aft  to  himsel'  he  is  saying  wi'  pride^ 

'*  How  happy  111  be  when  I*m  Candlemas  king !  ** 

The  seho(d  he  oomee  near  wi*  a  heart  blithe  and  banld. 

And  as  sapple's  an  eel  in  the  Rookin  linn  bum ; 
There's  ioe  on  the  dubs,  but  he  minds  na  the  oauU» 

Tho'  blae  as  a  blawort  hie  roqr  cheeks  turn. 
O !  what  are  the  best  o'  eiOoyments  that  ocnne 

To  gild  and  to  gladden  our  autumn  or  spring? 
Ezperienoe  still  whispers  this  truth  as  the  sum— 

**  *Tis  the  fanciful  bliss  of  a  Candlemas  kingl** 


THE  MITHERLBS8  BAIRN. 

Whkit  a*  ither  bairnies  are  hu8h*d  to  their  hame. 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  freeky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  and  lanely^  and  sairly  forfaim  f 
*Tis  the  poor  dowie  laddie— the  mitherless  balm 
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Th«  xnitberleH  bairsie  creeps  to  hie  lane  bed, 
Nane  oovers  his  cauld  back,  nor  hapi  his  bare  head ; 
Hifl  wee  haokit  heelies  are  bard  as  the  aim. 
And  lithless  the  lair  o*  the  mitberless  bairn  I 

Aneath  his  oauld  brow,  siccan  dreams  borer  there, 
O'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his  dark  hair  I 
Bnt  morning  brings  olutches,  a'  reckless  and  stwn, 
That  lo'e  na  the  Im^  o'  the  mitberless  bairn  1 
The  sister  who  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rook'd  bed, 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  their  mammie  is  laid ; 
While  the  father  toils  sair  his  wee  bannock  to  earn. 
And  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitberless  bairn. 

Her  spirit  that  pass'd  in  the  hour  of  his  birth, 
Still  watches  his  lone  lorn  wand'Hngs  on  earth, 
Recording  In  heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 
Wha  conthidy  deal  wi'  the  mitberless  baim ! 
Oh !  speak  him  na  harshly— he  trembles  the  while. 
He  bends  to  your  bidding  and  blesses  your  smile :— 
In  their  dark  hour  o*  anguish,  the  heartless  shall  learn. 
That  Ood  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  baim  t 


^/IM^c^    ^^^r.-^ 
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PRBGEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

Lrr  preoept  and  example  aye  hand  in  hand  be  seen, 
For  Kude  advioe  la  plenty,  and  unco  easy  gi'en ; 
And  haimies  in  the  uptak'  ye  ken  are  seldom  alow. 
So  aye,  whate*ar  advice  ye  gi'e,  a  gnde  example  ahow. 

They'ta  ^eg  at  imitatioD,  as  Oka  ane  may  ken : 
The  lasaiea  a'  would  women  be— the  laddies  woold  be  men ; 
So  lead  them  Idndly by  fhe  hand  theroadfhatthey  should  go. 
And  aye,  whate'er  advioe  ye  gi*e,  a  gnde  example  ahow. 

And  should  you  promise  aught  to  than,  aye  keep  your 

promise  true, 
For  truth  a  preoious  lesson  is  that  th^  maun  leam  fine  yon ; 
4nd  ne'er  reproye  a  naughty  word  wi'  hasty  word  <v  blow. 
But  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gi'e,  a  gude  example  show. 

And  so  to  home-bom  truth  and  love  yell  win  ilk  bonnJe 

bairn. 
For  as  they  hear  the  auld  cook  oraw,  the  young  are  sure  to 

leaxn: 
They'll  spurn  at  mean  hypoorisy,  wi*  honest  pride  they'll 

glow. 
And  bless  the  parents*  watohfu'  oare  wha  gude  example 

show. 
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BROTHERS  QUARRELLING. 

PABTIBS. 

Davie  and  Sandy  diaming  each  other  as  tef ty  the  aggresiOT'^ 
Both  appeal  to  their  Father,  who  gives  them  advice,  and  re- 
dies  his  fieUngs  on  the  occasion  of  a  Brother's  Death.— 
Davie  and  Sandy  may  try  to  sing  their  complaints  to  **  John 
Anderson,**  ifthep  cannot  Jlnd  better— The  Father,  in  his 
Advice,  to  "  Logic  o*  Buehan**—And  in  Brother's  Death, 
**Ona  bank  o/Jtowers,** 

DATIB. 

•*  Fatxxb,  settle  Bandy! 

He'i  making  mou^  at  me, 
He's  aye  plague,  plaguing. 

And  winna  let  me  be} 
And  syne  he  looks  so  simple-like, 

Whene'er  he  thinks  he's  seen, 
Bat  Jost  as  soon's  you're  out  o'  sigut 

He's  making  men's  again. 

«  Father,  settle  Bandy! 

He's  crying  names  to  me, 
He's  aye  tig,  tigging. 

And  winna  let  me  be; 
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But  O  BM  dy,  he  hands  his  tongue 

Whene'er  he  kens  ye're  near, 
And  says't  again  below  his  breath. 

That  nane  but  me  can  hear." 

SANDT. 

"  Father,  aettie  Davie! 

It*s  him  that  winna  gree, 
HelB  aye  Jeer,  Jeering, 

And  lays  the  blame  on  me; 
I  dauma  speak,  I  dauma  look, 

I  dauma  more  a  limb. 
For  if  I  gi'e  a  wee  bit  laugh 

He  says  I  laugh  at  him.** 

FATHBR. 

**  O  LMAtLV  to  be  loTing,  and  kindly  agree. 
At  home  all  as  happy  as  brothers  should  be. 
Ere  distance  may  part  you,  or  death  may  dirlde, 
And  leave  you  to  sigh  o'er  a  lonely  fireside. 

*'  The  sweet  look  of  kindness,  the  peace-speaking  tongue. 
So  pleasant  and  lovely  in  old  or  in  young, 
Will  win  the  affections  of  all  that  you  see, 
And  make  yon  still  dearer  to  mother  and  ma 

"  But  O I  if  divided  by  distance  or  death. 
How  sore  would  it  grieve  you  till  life's  latest  breath, 
That  anger  or  discord  should  ever  have  been. 
Or  aught  but  affection  two  brothers  between." 
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A  BROTHBR'S  DBATII. 

'*  I  HAD  a  brothfir  dear  wbo  died 

In  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
And  many  a  sad  and  tender  thought 

Springe  from  hie  early  tomb ; 
And  still  the  sad  remembraooe  oomes. 

With  ell  its  former  woe, 
Although  my  little  brother  died 

FuU  thirty  years  ago  t 

*<  It  comes  with  all  the  tenderness 

Of  ohildhood*s  gentle  hours. 
When  hand  in  hand  we  roved  along 

To  cull  gay  summer  flowers ; 
Or  wandered  through  the  old  church-yard. 

Beneath  the  smiling  sky. 
And  played  among  the  lowly  graves 

Whwe  he  was  soon  to  lie ! 

I  see  him  yet  with  looks  of  gold. 

And  eyes  of  heavenly  blue, 
With  pale,  pale  brow,  though  ruddy  cheek*— 

Twin  roses  bathed  in  dew. 
And  when  he  pined  in  sore  disease, 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break, 
I  could  have  laid  me  down  and  died 

Most  gladly  for  his  s^e. 
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*'  And  well  do  I  remember  still, 

Baiesth  the  starry  sky. 
In  childiah  fanoy  I  have  traced 

His  bright  abode  on  high ; 
I  knew  his  spirit  was  in  hearen, 

And  fnnn  some  lovely  star 
I  thought  his  gentle  eye  looked  down 

And  saw  me  from  afSar  i 


**  In  solitude,  at  evening  hour, 

I've  found  it  sad  and  sweet. 
To  muse  among  the  dear  old  seenen 

Trod  by  his  Uttle  feet; 
And  many  an  old  firequented  spot* 

Where  we  were  wont  to  play. 
Was  hallowed  by  remembrance  still 

In  manhood's  riper  day. 


"  A  bank  there  was  with  wUd  flowers  say. 

And  whins  all  blooming  round, 
Where  ono^  upon  a  summer  day 

A  small  bird's  nest  we  found, 
I  haimted  so  that  sacred  spot. 

And  paced  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
My  well  worn  footprints  on  the  grass 

For  many  a  day  it  bora. 
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**  And  I  haye  gased  apon  his  graTe, 

While  tears  have  dimm'd  my  eye. 
To  think  that  one  so  young  and  fair 

In  that  low  hed  should  lie ; 
Should  lie  nnoonscions  of  our  woe. 

Of  all  our  loye  and  care, 
Unoonscious  of  the  sununer  sun 

That  shone  so  sweetly  there. 

**  And  I  haye  lingered  on  the  spot. 

When  years  had  rolled  away. 
And  seen  his  little  grave  upturned 

To  mix  with  kindred  day. 
Ck)ld  dust  alone  remained  of  all 

Our  former  Joy  and  pride, 
And  they  who  loyed  and  monnied  for  him, 

Now  slumber  by  his  sida" 
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THE  SELF-WILL'D  BOY. 

Leaves  home  and  becomes  a  cabin  boy— his  parents  die  qfgri^ 
—Jie  is  shipwrecked— his  Lament  and  Prayer— 4s  rescued^- 
reaches  home,  and,  finding  his  father  and  nujther  dead,  sinks 
into  despondeney.  Better  recite  than  attempt  to  sing  the 
Narrative— The  Lament  wiU  stUt  either  the  air  qf**0  wfty 
l^Imy  home  f*'  or"  AtOd  Robin  Gray,** 


Narratiye  by  Alxx.  Smart. 
Lament  by  Alkx.  Rodoxr. 

NARBAT1VB. 

CoMs  listoi  DOWy  ye  children  dear! 

Who  live  at  home  in  gladQess, 
And  from  the  lips  of  love,  oh  hear ! 

A  aimple  tale  of  sadness ; 
And  when  you're  men  and  women  grown, 

Youll  prize  the  traths  I  tell  yon ; 
Nor  mourn  o'er  loving  parents  gone, 

When  tears  can  nought  avail  you. 

Poor  Willie  t  was  a  thoughtless  boy. 

Though  kind  and  honest-heaited. 
His  loving  parents'  hope  and  Joy, 

Bre  from  his  home  he  parted ; 
But  restless  thoughts  on  him  laid  hold, 

A  wild  and  wayward  notion 
That  he  would  be  a  sailor  bold, 

And  rove  upon  the  ooean. 
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O  Willie  was  a  lightwme  boy ! 

With  cheeks  like  opening  roses. 
And  eyes  that  sparkled  bright  with  Joy, 

Like  stars  when  evening  closes ; 
As  fleet  of  foot  as  any  roe 

That  hounds  o*er  heathy  mountain. 
And  fresh  as  wilding  flowers  that  grow 

Beside  the  gushing  fountain. 


But  he  fonook  his  happy  home. 

All  fHendly  counsel  scorning. 
Far  <m  the  dangerous  sea  to  roam. 

And  left  his  parents  mourning. 
And  when  the  nights  grew  long  and  dark. 

With  winds  in  wild  commotion. 
They  lay  and  tiiong^t  upon  the  bark, 

With  Willie  on  the  ocean! 


They  thought  on  many  a  hidden  mare, 

The  darknen  and  the  dangen, 
The  hardahips  aailor  boys  must  bear 

'Mong  rude  unfeeling  strangers ; 
But  still  they  hoped  and  prayed  that  lis. 

Who  stays  the  tempest's  roaring. 
Would  shield  him  on  the  raging  sea, 

Their  WIlUe  home  restoring. 
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O  thej  had  hoped  to  ne  the  day ! 

Would  fiU  their  hearts  with  giaduess. 
When  he  would  prove  their  age't  staj. 

In  flidmeas  or  in  aadnen ; 
And  then*  within  the  narrow  bed, 

Releaaed  from  mortal  cumber, 
That  he  would  lay  eaoh  weaiy  head. 

In  yon  chnrebyard  to  dumber. 


But  ddmeia  bowed  the  &ther  down- 
No  tidings  came  to  ebeer  him— 

And  ere  the  whiter  wild  had  flown, 
Thqr  to  his  graTO  did  bear  him : 

And  sad  and  sore  his  mother  pine^- 
Oh  I  how  could  Willie  grieve  hera 

And  break  a  heart  so  true  and  ldnd«— 
But  death  did  soon  relieve  her. 


And  you  will  weep  the  swg  to  hear 

That  tells  his  sad  disaster. 
And  how  he  mourned  his  parents  dear. 

With  tears  that  followed  £uter 
Than  sonmier  rsin,  which  bathes  the  blOQni 

or  fiowexB  all  parched  and  fading ; 
But,  ah !  no  tears  revive  the  tomb. 

Nor  heal  the  heart's  upbraiding ! 
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THE  LAMENT 

**  O  WHAT  could  urge  me  on  to  tempt  the  restless  deep  ? 
And  wring  my  parents*  hearts,  till  I  forced  them  both  to 

weep? 
Why  quit  their  peaceful  hield  for  the  wild  tempestuous  sea, 
A  castaway  to  pine  in  a  strange  countrie  ? 

A  stubborn  wilful  boy— no  warning  would  I  take, 
Although  I  saw  their  hearts  a-bursting  for  my  sake ; 
Entreaties,  prayers,  and  tears,  were  lost  alike  on  me. 
Ah  I  how  I  feel  them  now  m  this  stranire  countrie  ? 

•*  O  Where's  the  wimpling  burn?— the  bonnie  sunny  brae, 
Wher&the  minnows  used  to  sport— the  lammies  frisk  and 

play? 
Nae  wimpling  bum  is  here— nae  sunny  brae  I  see, 
But  a'  is  bleak  and  drear  in  this  strange  countrie. 

The  sea  ran  mountains  high,  our  ship  was  dashed  to  wreck. 
While  every  living  thing  was  swept  from  off  the  deck. 
And  now  a  barren  rock  is  all  that's  left  for  me. 
To  perish  here  unseen  in  this  strange  countrie. 

*'  Our  noble  captain  sank  with  all  his  crew  so  brave. 

And  every  gallant  heart  now  sleeps  beneath  the  wave . 

Wh^le  I  am  left  alone  in  hopeless  misery, 

A  harder  lot  to  mourn  in  this  strange  countrie. 

21* 
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O  Taov !  wHou  word  buprbiu  can  bid  the  winds  be  still  i 
Or  make  the  billows  heave,  obedient  to  thy  will. 
Thine  erring  child  forgiTe  I— O  snooour  send  thou  me ! 
Their  broken  hearts  to  heal  in  my  ain  countrie.** 

A  yessel  hove  in  dght— the  sea  boy  reaohed  his  home. 
No  more  to  plough  the  deep  nor  from  his  friends  to  roam  I 
He  saw  his  mother's  face  I— no  mother  then  was  she. 
Her  purer  part  had  fled  to  a  Pure  Countriel 

Her  heart  for  him  had  broke,  his  sire's  had  broken  too. 
The  sea  boy  now  was  left  his  erring  ways  to  rue, 
A  gloom  oame  o*er  his  soul— a  bllirhtecl  bud  wan  he. 
Ah  I  nerer  more  to  binom  in  his  ain  eonntne: 
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